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Beginning a New 





Prince Albert 
puts the whole 








smoke world at ease! 





Gets down to trick-taking on the first-few-fire- 
ups, extracting smiles of satisfaction and peaceful 
content where frowns once grew thick! For, 
men find a bunch of jimmy-pipe-joy and cigarette- 
makin’s-happiness in Prince Albert! Because, 
the harder they smoke it, the truer it proves! 
And it leaves nothing but that moreish hankering 
for another smoke! The patented process fixes 
that—and removes bite and parch! 


Certainly is worth your while to get pipe-broke 
or cigarette-broke for the fun of such tobacco 
pleasure! It’s so kindly to your tongue; it 
has such a smokable-way-about-it! Why, even 
when you open a package it gives you greetings 
so fragrantly cheerful you're talking-turkey-talk 
before you get a chance to fire-away! 

And take it straight, life’s too short and time’s too speedy to pull 
that ‘“‘some of these days”’ stuff! You grab a tom-tom and beat it 
down the trail for a supply of P. A. You don’t need to worry about 
locating P. A. at any port you breeze into. It awaits your howdy 
everywhere in toppy red bags, 5c; tidy red tins, 10c; handsome 
pound and half-pound tin humidors and in that joy’us crystal-glass 
pound humidor with sponge-moistener top that keeps P. A. fit-like- 


a-thoroughbred! As a Christmas gift there’s nothing strikes men- 
folks’ fancy just like the crystal-glass joy jar. 


the national 
joy smoke 


Copyright 1915 by R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Ce R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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eserve Your Christmas 


Grafonola— QUICK! 


This may be the very last chance you have of finding the 
model you want at your dealer’s. ’Phone or see him QUICK! 
It is worth your while to make SURE of getting a Columbia 


Grafonola—the instrument frst in 


Tone: 


The perfected reproducer and tone-arm of the Columbia Grafonola give full 





expression to the exquisite tonal beauties of Columbia Records. Vivid and true, 
clear, natural and superb in their brilliance of interpretation, Columbia Records 
are as great a musical achievement as the Columbia Grafonola itself 

Once vou play Columbia Records on the Grafonola, or on any other instru- 
ment, you will never again be satisfied with a tone any less full and true, any less 


brilhant and round and natural 


Tone control: 


With the Columbia you have every possible graduation of tone at your com 
mand Phe tone-control leaves, built on the one right principle of controllin 
, : . ; 
tone-volume, and the wide variety of needles available, give you aly and all 





degrees of tone-volume, from the lightest pianissimo to the resounding fortissimo 


to hill the largest auditorium 


onvenience: 


Your Grafonola, equipped with the individual record ejectors, an exclusive 








Columbia feature, is idea! in its convenience. Your records are racked i 
dividually in velvet-lined slots that automatically clean them and protect them 
against breaking and scratching A numbered push-button controls each record J 
a push of the button brings any record forwara to be taken between the thumb 


and the fingers 





a 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE Co. The $116 Columbia Grafonola 


(Prices in Canada plus duty) 
Box 689, Woolworth Bidg., New York 


CO Bl 


Grafonolas *Bise. 
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Races STAG DuseTe 


» 


Wil I youngsters growing bigger every minute and flannels shrinking smaller 
: every washday, woolen under-garments soon feel anything but comfortable 
to the tender skins and active bodies. These garments, however, can be kept to 
their original size and shape if washed according to the following suggestions: 


Ist—Use warm water of the same temperature throughout the washing and rinsing. 


2nd—Cleanse by drawing the garment through the hands and by working it up and 
down in the suds. , 


3rd—Make the suds with Ivory Soap paste. (See directions inside wrapper.) 


This method avoids rubbing and extremes of temperature, both of which make woolens shrink. 
And, most important, the use of the mild, pure, neutral lvory Soap keeps the suds free from 
alkali, which not only shrinks woolens but makes them rough, stiff and uncomfortable. 


SOAP....... 7m .......99#2% PURE 


lv F i ( AT ) 


Factories at lvuorydale, Ohio; Port lvory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 
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wel ng. It began so well. I | \ I'd be y t " 
planned it out, and it went exactly as I’d expected up mashie or at <, and everything over Three men, n er had said. I 
t ertall Ther ew uD ew é vere l hada ‘ ve i 7 t \ 
rhere’s no * ent i t t it for ( Ng ! ‘ nme Dack »T ( I ‘ 
erself The r ‘ far nt x gy ir heres . i ‘ were erest¢ 
Atle ) A © me L kn ‘ i 
i he fter I r n I had eal heart ; t vere i i t s 1 1 wor I ‘ 1 I 
to-heart talk. I'd been away for years at school, and in y ised to meet them or ‘ k roads, Lilian Marshall a I ( 
the summer we adn't seer muct f« ich other she : 4 } 4 loot W gton and Russe H ind the re 1 ther 
played golf all day and I had my tennis or rode. And in | la 1, what chance had a débutante ar ‘ m? 
the evenings there were always kid dances. So we really here were two things to decide that afte: 
got ac nted tf i t I wa \ The f t ed 
She stled into 1 ! f t what was left tole e. Lhada ye before me ! Madg 
ol n ba gown, sprea i, - ; \ l | 1 ! He Baring t heip mea 
It rea we ratne Ne tr e said r ( He i rt olla ‘ | W ne ye 
Yes, mother,” I replie o he take Madge to kid } seatioer anal 
I’ve sent the best of Ve to the | tal.” / - i ] ( him t eal hatt ige é 
Yes. mother \ 4i You kr the t 
You had more flows n Bessie Willing J Z| He w ething her, and made enough t 
I shrugged 1 $ er f ason or other { | / keep hin " I 1 ‘ ‘ 
t ritated her . débutante ul t I al little pp 
For heavy ike, K sne | I . I wish 3 i Butt ever t ight of r 
i'd show a little appreciation. Your father has spent He v 1 red-he i not ver i e. Ha 
a fortune on you, one way and another. The supper l sa 
alone last night But that t what I came to So | He It ma ‘ eve 
talk about.”’ eit. His ve ere land depe oug 
‘No, mother?” ‘ ate I've i] bra We l 
No. Are you going e your time on . many | Moth gh he w ‘ 
Henry Bar ; et e cle f es to th | 
i ithner ¢ eG i! A Tha Sallitamountst ee] ‘ 
Not ata said ‘ he anner. “It keeps the l be ea f e ure 
Y ers a I t ig f and Tt the 
‘As, for ir c I asked p I f ‘ I 
S as getting ‘ l t mean to marry He é I be I wa t 
but I did mean to carr nn g e | i ma i the ‘ 
‘You know very well that there are or three marriageable mer I I M t fl 
tow! There are elever lebDutlante And 1 don’t care to be i i eye i FE ‘ 
pu t tas | I t s art ¢ y | ‘ ‘ ‘ er 
j yw I sa ‘ é ng than I am. Go ere é é e. We ‘ A ug 
So ] e cis ed « h the 
ire t at r | é l I t 
pe Sa nice ! il ‘ ! H i j i 
“ to impress ¢ at M: " | H 
ar nat t ot t t expe é I Hi I 
I've got ns. M ‘ eleve ive I ‘ ‘ 
I ns are a lia t \ 
“That's an exploded idea, mother rhe ¢ y times they are a I Was Competied 
ity is when they are ruined by t much family interest.” to Take the Gardener Into My Confidence ea é eat 1 ing 
Phat sound vertine ‘ 1 cold é 
Not at all g | t If | t t er anything worth while, I | i dd , 
t A ong my owr ‘ afford e my sty ramped M l 
She raised her eyé f e hates slang. But she looked relieved é ng I 
Wi I think of how sure of f 1 was that day’I could rave! é I ex ‘ I 
“Ther yu’re not ¢g g to ‘ n e on Henry " ‘ i " 
“T thir I said reflective t I’m g g to use Henry quite a lot. | I I 
‘ ma nir D ‘ i I 
Yes, that’s what I sa I remembe verfec we I was putting a da f pocke é f 
bent ea it the t I that I never use the stuff again Av \ ‘ I t i 
We I er we out ¢ eered. It was the first real mother-and-daug eve ( é 
e’d had for a long time. Whe f gone I went into r athroom and I Russe ild t \ I 
r and opened the windows and smoked two cigarettes, thinking things out The first thing was, of « e, to get his atter I wa fs dos ean 
The family is opposed to my smoking, and no one knows except mother’s maid, wl had sent me flowers, but he ‘ f f ta 
fixes my hair, and the gardener. When for the third time he had seen smoke coming out anda x of | ards at the I I wasn’t fooled ! i ! a Hlappe 
ott batnr nw W, ar had rushed upstairs with a fire grenade with all the servant not vy else W het he f er 1 te 
at his heels, I was compelled to take him into my confidence whether the gir a débutant I the t e of t 0 
Well, I smoked and thought things out. I am not beautiful, but I’m extremely chic, I wasn’t ver 
and at night, with a touch of rouge, I do very well. I’ve always worn sophisticated Margaret Nort} me first and the rest tra ifte I " 
clothes. I thought they suited my style. But so did all the others. If|wastodoanything about the ball, and said 1 been wonderful, and I I 
distinguished it would have to be or A es a fig my hands, a | ev 
Early Vic There as a] e of Madge ting Mary 
i ines-and-prisming round the place was too took it to the light. Margaret ne of t four ther | 





rhere’s a lot of chance in golf, although tenn Oh, I don’t know,” I observed casua Beauty's not « 


But if a girl i 
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aid Margaret. ‘“‘Figure doesn’t 
more. What's the use of a figure in a baggy 
ind a skirt five yards round?” 
brains I asked. 
l at that. 
said Ellie Clavering 
Brains are 


’ somebody put in, “ Kit isn’t worrying; she’s 


about ted 
Wiis a 


Uei 


ut ‘em out,’ “Hide ’em. Dis- 


are clandestine.” 


hey’d fixed me. I knew what it meant. It 
but they were playing it. They were 
They would ask us together, and 


dinners, and talk about us together. In 


ap game 
tie me to Henry 


together at 


I'd t 
before It’s 


ruined more débu- 


es than anything 


else. They’d put me 


I 
it of the running be 
tarted 

with n 


stened, 


cup of ted and | 
le me sic! 


that they 


lever. They 


a 


were 

instinctive. I 
ou have screamed 
And having disposed 
of me, having hand- 
cuffed me to Henry 
and lost the 
speak, they 


rea! 
rea 


Baring 
key, so to 
went on 
ibic ct, 
Russell 


Mother had 


three eligibles 


said there were 
But to the little 
tea table there 

They'd been 

friendly enough as long as Henry 
m the rack. But the 

Russell's name was 
differ 
They didn’t talk so much 
and they eyed each other more 
Ellie Clavering put both lemon 
and cream in her tea, and drank 
it without Somebody 
aid ely that 
* with Toots was off, and that Russell 


He'd 


: 
nhiots round the 


was only one 


and I were 
moment 
mentioned there was a 


ence 


noticing 


very impre: she 


inderstood the 
had said, according to report, that he was glad of it. 


have a little time to himself now. 


“That * IT said languidly, “that 


warmed-over affections to 


means, I dare say,’ 


ly to bring his 


1 sort of electric silence for a minute 
take a very sophisticated person to land Russell 

“He's past the ingénue stage.” 
he always has a chance with Rus- 
She was standing in front of 
a mirror and I had my eyes on her. Evidently what I had 
for she cocked her hat down an 
right eye and watched to see the effect. 
, dear,” I “You need 


ots,”” 1 went on 
a girl is pretty 
ell.” Margaret, of course 
aid made an Impression, 
ore over her 
to wear earring aid 

of chic.” 
sort of 
large pearis she 
had had Russell 


a moment I could see in every 
Moots Warrington, with the 


who 


eye a 


ore in her ears Toots, 
ing for her off and on for years! 

y fell for it all right! 1 poured myself another 

hide the triumph in my face. Little idiots! 

is sick of Toots he'd hate everything that reminded 


Ifhew 
I could see the crowd of them swaggering in at 
their best imitation of Toots Warring 
And I could 


1} turn over in revolt and go out and take 


he next party 
, with eve 
Russ 


lh I knew a lot 


slightly narrowed, and earrings. 
ell’s s 
about men even then, but not enough. 
ore now 

night Henry Baring came to call. Being a sort of 
friend he had a way of walking in unexpectedly, 
with a be for whoever saw him first. If mother 
ind | were out, he played chess with father. If there was 
ne in, he was quite likely to range round the lower 
ask the butler about his family, and maybe read 

so in the library. The servants adored him, 


x of candy 


! atrimonially impossible. 
he I was at home alone 


rest after your ball,” 


eumme, 


two full days’ 


take 
i 


iid. “I have seen enough débutantes looking 


; he hospital the first week they came out.” 
So | was alone that evening, and mother and father had 
sulky, | don’t mind saying. At six 
a box of flowers had come, but they were only from 

texciting. “Thought I'd send them to-day,” 


* Didn't like the idea of my personal 


idinner. l wa 


pone 


s card 


‘ub wall.” 


About nine o’clock I put on my silk dressing gown and 
went down to the library for the book about the girl who 
always had her hand in the man’s coat pocket. I had got 
clear in when I saw Henry’s red head over the top of a 
deep chair. 

“Come in!” he called. “I was told there was no one at 
home, but methinks I know the step and the rustle.” 

“Don’t look round,” I said sharply. ‘I’m not dressed.” 
Can’t you stay a few minutes?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Tf I don’t look?” 

Well, it seemed silly to run. I was more covered up than 
I'd been the night before in my ball gown. Besides, it had 





eae = 


He Took Her to a Cotillion or Two for the School Set, and Played Round With the Youngsters Generally 


occurred to me that Henry could be useful if he would. 
A sort of plan had popped into my head. Inspiration, I 
called it then. 

“Pretty nice last night, wasn’t it?’’ he asked, talking 
to the fireplace. “‘You looked some person, Kit, believe 
me.” 

“Considering that I’ve spent nineteen ye 
ready, it should have gone off rather well.” 

“I suppose I'll never see you any more.” 

“This looks like it! Why?” 

“You'll be so popular.” 

“Oh, that! I’m not sure, Henry. I’m not beautiful.” 

He jumpec , and almost turned round. 

‘Not iful!’’ he said. ‘“‘ You’re—you're the loveli- 

thing that ever lived, and you know it.” 
if he wouldn't help 
in his voice, a 


“ars getting 


be: 


after all. 
Oh, 


It began to look to me as 
There was a sort of huskiness well, 
you know. I began on the plan, however 

“You'll see me, all right,” I 
friends, of course. 
who and what they are 
, Kit! 


said “T’'ll have other 


| hope so anyhow. But when one thinks 


“Good graciou ed 
“I'm young,” I said 
ignorant. And a really nice 

“T'll have to get up,”’ he said suddenly. “I'll stand with 
my back to you, if you insist, but I'll have up. 
What’s all this about ideals?” 

‘You know very well,”’ I put in with dignity 
time I meet a nice 
ubout him, or mother and father warn me against him, 
what am I to do?” 


What are you driving at? 
“IT know that. But I'm not 
rl with idea! 3 


to get 


‘If every 


man people come to me with stories 


““Can’t you stand behind a chair and let me face you? 
This is serious.” 

“Oh, turn round,” I said recklessly. 
coming I can run. 
I'm fully clothed.” 

“Are you being warned against me?” he threw at me 
like “Because, if—if you are, it’s absurd non- 
I'm no saint, and I'd never be fit for you to—— 
What silly story have you heard, Kit?” 

He was quite white, and his red hair looked like a con- 
flagration. 

“It’s not about you at all; it’s about Russell Hill.” 

It took him a moment to breathe normally again. 

“Oh— Russell!” he said. ‘Well, that’s probably non- 
toc. You don’t mean to say your people object to 
your knowing Russell?” 


“Tf | hear anyone 
Anyhow, it may be unconventional but 


a bomb 


sense 


sense 
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“Not quite that,” I said. “But I can’t have him here, or 
go round with him, or anything of that sort.” 

“*Do they venture to give a reason?” 

“Toots Warrington.” 

It’s queer about men, the way they stand up for each 
other. Henry knew as well as he knew anything that most 
of the girls we both knew were crazy about Russell. And 
if he cared for me—and the way he acted made me suspi- 
cious—he had a good chance to throw Russell into th 
discard that night. But he didn’t. I knew well enough he 
wouldn't. 

“That’s perfect idiocy,” he said sternly. ‘“‘Society is 
organized along certain lines, and maybe if you and I had 

anything to do with it 
we'd change things. 
Sut 
mandment 
law or anything else 
against a man having 
a married woman for a 
friend.” 
“Friend!” 
“Exactly — friend.” 
“I don’t care to have 
anything to do with 
him.” 
“You 


course. 


there is no com- 


or social 


needn't, of 

But you owe 
it to Russell to give him 
a chance to set things 
straight. Anyhow he 
and Mrs. Warrington 
are not seeing eac! 
other much any more 
It’s off.” 

“The very fact that 
you say it is ‘ off’ shows 
that it was once ‘on.’”’ 

He waved his hands 
in perfect despair. If 
I'd rehearsed him he 
couldn't picked 
up his cues any better 

“I’m going to tell 
him,” he said. “It’ 
ridiculous. It’s—it’ 
libelous.” 

“T don’t want him 
coming here explain- 
ing. I am not even 
interested - 
You're a perfe ct child, a stubborn child! Y« 
in pigtails, like your hair.” 

Yes, my hair was down. I have rather nice hair. 

“If he comes here,”’ I said with my eyes wide, “he wil 
have to come when mother and father are out.” 

“T’ll bring him,” said Henry valiantly. “I’m not going 
him that’ all.” Then 
struck his sense of humor and he chuckled. “It 


new and valuable experience to him,”’ he said, “‘to have t 
I, 


have 


“ ur min 


to see calumniated, somethir 


] 
Wil De 


Do him good!” 

upstairs then. It had been a fair day’s work. 
hard to count on afamily. Mother sprained } 

[ ght and was laid u 
Henry might change his 
eleven get in some fine work. W 


clandestine 
I went 
But it’ 
ankle getting out of t car that ni 
for three I chafed at first 
mind or one of the 


come 


day s 


declined everything that week, and I made some experi- 
with my hair and the aid of mother’s maid. 
wanted a sort of awfully feminine method—not sappy but 
not at all I ticated. Toots Warrington is al 
waved and netted, and all the girls by that time had go 
earrings and were going round waved and netted too. 

I wanted to fix who slips her hand 
ket because she can’t help it, anc 


and 


ments 


vay 


my hair like a g 
into a man’s coat 
then tries to ge? 
hold of it. 

Then one night I got it. Henry had dropped in, and 
found mether with her foot up and the look of a dyspeptic 
martyr on her face, ard father with a cold and a thermom- 
eter in his mouth. 

“I’ve come to take Kit to the movies,”’ he announced 
calmly. “Far be it from me not to contribute to the 
entertainment of a young lady who is just out!” 

“Full of gerbs!"’ father grunted, referring to the movies 
of course, not me. But mother agreed. 

“Do take her out, Henry,” she said. “‘She’s been on my 
nerves all evening.” 

So we went, and there was a girl in one of the pictures 
who had exactly the right hair arrangement. She had it 
loose and wavy about her face, and it blew about the way 
things do blow in the movies, even in the drawing-room 
scenes. In the back it was a sort of soft wad. 

It shows the association of ideas that I found my hand 
in Henry’s coat pocket, and he grabbed it like a lunatic. 

“You darling!”’ he said thickly. “‘ Don’t do that unless 
you mean it. I can’t stand it.” 

I had to be very cool on the way home in the motor or 
he would have kissed me. 


poc 


it out, an’t because his hand has got 
















Mother and I went to 


the following Tuesday 


dered if mother noticed. SI 
Coming home in the mot 


nme 


turned and stared at me 





J 

) “Thank heaven, Kit,”’ she 
“you still look like a 

| All at once Ellie and the « 
look lik arried women. 

| gs! absurd 

| ich earrings! I 

} am quite sure,” she 


\ went on, eying me, 


that 


\ 


some of them 
had been smoking. I 
unmistakable 
whiff of it when I was 
talking with Bessie 

Willing.” 
‘ Well, I had rinsed 


my mouth with mouth 


} wash and dabbed my 
lips with cologne, so 
he got nothing from 





Yn 
ne 


a arug 


I tasted like 





Lore 


’ I am not smoking 
I am not do 





now ing 


I > 








young girl! 4 


a tea or 


and I wor 


e did 
said, 


thers } 


Ear- 2 


} 


ae 


- She Catlied Up the 
Newspapers, and Toid Them 
They Were Please to Deny It 








\ purpose, and that was to marry we If I did it in my own 
| ind y think n way not exactly ethical, I can't 
¢ t rt thing of tting back and letting somebody 
) ay and pro eto ria 1 i There is only one 
| fe.a we have to make the best we can of it 
Etl ' Don't girls a have the worst of it any- 
q A. ) 
t A ne cant yo and ast 1 e! A The have to lie 
I ind plan and scheme, or get left and have their 
younger sisters come out and crowd them, and at twenty- 
ve or so beg t regard ar man at all as a prospect. 
! Maybe my methods sound a bit crude. Don’t you think 
e! ¢ pared the average girl now, I was delicate. 
I didn’t } ip? attrac | { ist not more than was 
necessary. | was using my mind, not my body 
On Tuesd night I was going to a dance Mother and 
4 f er were dining out and were to meet me later, so! was free 
1 intil ter wk. That night Henry brought Russell Hill 
I kept nem wa g a few minute and came down 
i ready for the ca At the last: ite | pulled my hair a bit 
st ‘ face, and the effect w exa right 
1 Her was hort incomfortable, and left in a few 
! te He was ¢ g t! e people to the dance, 
ind i see us later A it he ld wa th his 
isu ict 
| You two ought to get togethe he said. “There's a 
1 tt »ymuch bei wi ered ese d and not enoug! 
talking out loud 
With that ent nd we t ere left facing eacl 
er 
i r one of Hen: l ns, Miss Katherine 
Russe I—I dor usua have to wait until the 
family is out before I 1 eaca 
Families are queer I said noncon ttally. The 
vas a window open a stood near it, under a pink lamp, 
ind let my hair blow it 
*‘Are we going to sit down, or am I to be banished as 
soon as I've explained that I an afe companion for a 
débutante 
i He was plainly laughing at me, although he was uncom- 
i fortable too. And I have some spirit left 
t ‘Il am afraid you are giving me credit for too much 
i interest,”’ I said. ** This is Hemry’s idea, you know. You 
! needn't defend yourself to me. You look—entirely safe.” 
He hated that. No man likes to took entirely safe He 


put his hands in his pocket 
“Humph!” he said 


I’m 


interesting, and the bar 


meeting 1S a mistake 


doesn’t 





particula 


“That's not quite true 
to Know 


a chance you real 





I'll never get a chance, 


“Upon my 


you 


word,” 


’ what your people have 

; What really matters” 

\ | 

: me what really matters 


‘It’s impossible.” 
‘Rot! We're : 
I absolutely warned off? 
“You're not. 
He began to walk up anc 








before, he had never given 





had lugged him there by st 


of justice. 
He stopped rather near 










‘Ther 


’ I said 


' 
heard 


s and half closed h 
I gather that this w 


s eyes. 
respectable enough to be 


have placed on 


slowly. “I 
ly well, I’m sure be 


KNOW 


is that I am going to see 


But I am.” 


i down the room 
me a thought 
eer force and a misplaced s 


And now he was pacing about in a rage! 


me. 





— 
hole 
un- 
me 


if I ever got 


but 


he broke out, “I'd like to know just 
But that doesn’t matter 
he had hardly taken his eyes off 


you 


Ways going to the same places. Am 


Half an hour 
Henry, I knew, 


xe 
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it’s imbe ‘ he said In the fir ace. the 
never wa anvthing to it I the se wet 
it y 

8 all « ed 


j r"y the face of a é 

with ali that ffy hair, but ) é ‘ 
> long to the rest ing la Are 1 going to 

dance wit me t nig 4 


] on a ve I 
That doesn't hurt f 
So I promised, and, the car being announced, he put 
wrap round my shoulders 
“Stunning hair you've got,” he i fr be i me 





“Thank heaven for hair that isn't marceled i glued uy 








in a net!” 

I held out my hand in the hall, and he t 

“I’m not such a bad lot after all, am | e de i 

With my best spontaneous gesture I put free | i 
over his as it held mine 

“I’m so sorry, so terril sorry, if I've inderst | 
I said earnestly 

Wallace had gone to the outer door. Russell Hill stooped 
over and kissed my hand 

Well, it was working. An hour before I was one of \ t 
I'd heard he had led the dolly dozer Now, | 
merely letting | ! inderstand that he couldn t have what 
he'd never wanted, he was eager 

We sat out one dance under the stairs, and an inter 
mission in a pantry while the musicians who had beer 


stationed there were getting their 





hold my hand and I drew it awa not too fast, but so he 
could understand the struggle I was havir gy between dut 
and inclination. And we talked about love 

I said I liked to play round with men and have a good 
time and all that sort of thing, but that I thought I was 
nat irally cold 

‘You cold?” he said. “It’s only that the ht n has 
not come al ng 

‘I've known a good many 4 good many hav 


have - 


Cared for y 





Look here , 








rier 
People wt ure { a eed ee eact 
other 
i the fir ‘ ‘ ante ‘ e mad 
t night Now ee here, | t i. 1 aga and 
ofter And I'm going t iup. Wha ir tailor 
> 
name 
1 told him, and he put it down on his dance card 
“All right * he said *Herschenrother for mine If it’ 
not convenient to talk, you can give me the high sigr 
loots Warrington came along just then with an army 
oflicer she'd taken or hey got clear round the palms and 
into the pantry before they saw us, and her face was funny! 


paner) 
Mother and I had another he: 


on the way home Father | 


, the I erate 
Russell Hill has had « g he wa 
T at tr it at 4 4 { | 1 
( t? NM ne Wat © tT ‘ 
» ‘ ir t i\t rie 
Mother t t ‘ A < 
ee her t ng to rea ist Ne it il 
! e! and cor ng a ments i 
If he can’t have me he ‘ 
I not sure of it. He 
Mother,” I said in despa i've be 
twe t ears i 1 i AT \\ le 1 
t! i l : I 4 te Pk ist | t 
mar word put act it 
Wi { she said leebiy 
Anything you can think of loots War 
she got out ner iit and held the t re 
I feel as though I’m ng my mind 
But if you're set t , 
That was a int ve got home lr} 
I thought of mething 
OT es,”” I said No matter what Ian 
He enrother theta rea ipl want tog 
I can still see her staring after me with |} 
4 | went up tne ta 
Herschenrother called me up the nex 
a i me how I was ind how the d igor 
there was any chance of my walking in tl 
o'clock I said there was, and called up He 
him to walk with me 
‘l lld sa ’ e said ‘You 
Kit I'm aw read to hang round 
There was rathe 1 bad hall hou nm the 


a time I felt that Henry had been a wrong 

t turned out, he hadn't, for Russell 

some ve | NM yt He ! i! 
Just a bit af { me re 


ind he wt al it it that he i 
l il il | 
(oT ‘ 
On elt 
He tmy a is he helped m« 
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I want 
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Russell Was Spoiled. 


He Knew Every Move of the Game 


They'd All Been Tried on Him 
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And later on, when Henry was called again—he’s terri- 
ypular, Henry i he had another chance. 
I'm going to see you alone if I have to steal you,” he 

said 

Herschenrother called up again the next day, and Madge, 
ome home for the Christmas holidays, called me. 
Kit,” she said, “you must be getting a trousseau. 
rhat tailor’s always on the phone.” 

I went 


ho had « 


“Gee, 


Helio,” said Russell's “how about that—fit- 
ting’”’ 
“I don’t know. I’m horribly busy to-day.” 
‘It’s very important. I-—-I can’t go ahead without it.” 
“Oh, all right,” said. Madge was listening and I had to 
be careful. ‘I must have the suit.” 
“You can have anything I’ve got 
How about the Art Gallery? Art is 


Nobody 


voice, 


long and time is fleeting 
goes there,”’ 

“Very well, four o’clock,” I re- 
plied, and rang off 

“Rather a 
said, eying me. 
Kit. I’ 
the mere thought of even a good 
looking tailor makes me thrill.” 

She was so insistent that I had to 
go to mother finally, and mother told 
she would have to practice. She 
was furious. Really, mother turned 
out to be a most understanding per- 
I got to be quite fond of her. 
We had a chat that afternoon that 
brought us closer together than ever. 

“Things are doing pretty well, 
I said when she'd finished 


nice VoOlce 
“Think 


shutup in 


»”’ Madge 
I'll goalong, 


ve been school until 


her 


mother,’ 
Madge 

“‘He must be interested when he 
would take that absurd name.” 

“And the Art Gallery! I dare say 
he has never voluntarily been inside 
of one in his life.” 

*Kit,”” mother said, “what about 
your father?” 
“Haven't you told him 
**No, he wouldn't understand 
I knew men well 
They believe that 
arrange them 
That it’s all a sort of com- 
bination of Providence and chance 
Predestination plus opportunity. 
Bosh! 


9” 

Of course not 
enough for that 
life and 


selves. 


marriage 


“Can't you tell him you've heard something about 
Russell, and that he’d better be cool to him?” 

“And have him turn the man down if it really comes 
to a proposal!” 

“That won't 
elope anyhow.” 

Mother opposed that vigorously. She said that no 
matter how good a match it was, there was always some- 
thing queer about an elopement. And anyhow she’d been 
giving wedding gifts for years and it was time something 
came in instead of going out. It was the only point we 
differed on. 

Well, father did his best to queer things that very day. 
All the way through I played in hard luck. Just when 


matter,” I told her. ‘We'll probably 


Of Course They Sent Reporters Everywhere at Once 


December 11, 1915 


things were going right something happened. I met Russel! 
at the Art Gallery. It was a cold day, but I left my muff 
at home. It was about time for the coat-pocket business. 
I couldn’t afford to wait, for one or two of the girls were 
wearing their hair like mine, and I'd heard that Toots War- 
rington had gone to Russell and asked him how he liked 
kindergartening. Bessie Willing, who told me, said that 
Russell’s reply was: 

“It’s rather pleasant. I’m reversing things. Instead of 
going from the cradle to the grave, I’m going from the 
grave to the cradle.” 

I don’t believe he said it. In the first place, he is too 
polite. In the second place, he is too stupid. But as Toots 
is not young he may have thought of it. 

He was waiting near a heater, 
and we sat down together. I shiv- 
ered. 

“Cold, honey?” he asked. 

“Hands are cold. Do you mind 
if I put one in your coat pocket -e 

Did he mind? He did not. He 
was Very polite at first and emptied 
the pocket of Various things, includ- 
ing a letter which he mentioned 
casually was a bill. But after a 
moment he slid his hand in on top 
of mine. 

“You're a wonderful young per- 
son,” he said, “‘and you've got me 
going.” 

Then he squeezed the hand unti 
it hurt. Suddenly he looked up. 

“Great Scott!” he said. ‘‘ There’s 
Henry!” 

Of course it was Henry. He had 
bought a catalogue and was going 
painstakingly from one picture to 
another. He did not see us at first, 
and we had time to stand up and be 
looking at a landscape when he got 
to us. He looked moderately sur- 
prised and waited to mark some- 
thing in the catalogue before he 
joined us. 

“Bully show, isn’t it?” he said 
cheerfully. “Never saw so many 
good ’uns. Well, what are you chil- 
dren up to?” 

“Dropped in to get warm,” 
Russell. And I was going to add 
something, but Henry’s interest in 
us had passed evidently. He marked 

(Continued on Page 33 


said 


Christmas Presents=—Those We 


Give and Those We Get 


S WE go along probably it will be noted by the careful 
1 am writing this in the first person 
mostly, and a good part of the time in the present 
it is for convenience that I do this. Though it is of 
myself that 1 speak, I speak also for the world of men at 
large, that is to say, some of them are at 
large and the others are married, 

Particularly would | address myself to the married ones. 
For you, my brethren, you know, you understand, you 
have that fellow feeling. 1 do not have to tell you that to 
a happily married proper exercise of the true 
Christian spirit consists largely in giving your wife for 
Christmas the things she wants most and having her give 
next to With scarcely 
arrangement has come down to us married 
men from the Garden of Eden. Maybe Christmas wasn't 
organized then, but woman was; and once a woman always 
I am indulging in no cheap punnery when I 
refer to the mother of our race as the First Christmas Eve; 
the three words just seem to fit in, that’s all. 

It is nightfall of December the 
twenty-fourth in the year One, B. c. The lion and the 
lie down to rest together. The time is about to come 
when should these two lie down together only the lion will 
the lamb remaining down until 
ted. But the first vegetarianism 
and there are no meat-eaters. Our 
original grandparents also seek repose upon the grassy lea. 
It is by deliberate intent that the lady in the case has lured 
her guileless helpmate to a spot where the heaviest-laden 
apple tree in the orchard—and the only one in the entire 


reader that 
tense 


or ostensibly so 


man the 


you the things she wants most. 


a break the 


a woman 


1 picture the scene: 
lamb 


get up in the morning, 


thoroughly diges now 


epidemic 8 In vogue 


collection bearing a sign reading “All Persons are Pro- 
hibited From Picking Fruit Off This Tree’’— spreads its 
sheltering boughs. There is a purpose in the woman’s 
seeming fancy. She knows exactly what she is about. But 
Adam, the poor slob, suspects nothing. This is the first 
woman he has ever met. He is, as the saying goes, easy. 
He prepares to stretch himself beneath the leafy canopy. 
He aims to drift right off to sleep. He has put in a hard 
day, loafing round and killing time. Work hasn’t been 
created into the world yet, and the poor, bored wfetch is all 
fagged out from doing nothing. Eve speaks. 

“Adam,” she says, “to-morrow will be Christmas in 
the Garden. Let us hang up our fig leaves—Santa Claus 
might bring us something.” 

“Where do you get that Santa Claus stuff?” responds 
Adam, not unkindly, mind you, but in a spirit of gentle 
raillery. “I’m a grown man,” says Adam. 

“Are you, really?”’ she asks. There is a hidden meaning 
in her bantering reply, but it goes over his head. ‘ Anyhow, 
dearie, let’s hang up our fig leaves—there can't be any 
harm in it. Just to humor me, now—please!”’ 

“Oh, very well,’ he says, just as every subsequent hus- 
band has said under similar conditions a thousand times. 
“Oh, very well, have your own way. But I’m willing to 
risk a couple of the best city lots in this restricted residen- 
tial district I can put my hand on the party who's been 
handing you that Santa Claus yarn, and not have to travel 
more than a quarter of a mile to do it either. I saw him 
talking with you yesterday while I was trying to teach the 
two Potomac shad how to swim. Eve, thank goodness I’m 
not jealous, and far be it from me to interfere with your 


By Irvin S. Cobb 


SKETCHES BY TOoNrY SARG 


friendships round the neighborhood —I guess things do get 
pretty lonely for you, hanging about the place all day— but 
if I were you I wouldn’t waste much time in the company 
of that Snake. He’s the worst he-gossip in Eden County 
I don’t like his eye either. He’d make trouble for anybody 
in a holy minute if he got the chance, or I miss my guess.” 

Husbandlike, though, he follows her example and hangs 
up his fig leaf alongside of hers, upon the face of a near-by 
rock where a cleft in the cliff suggests a fireplace. Two 
minutes later he is snoring to beat the walrus, asleep in the 
next glade. But does the lady drop right off too? She 
does not. She lies down all right, after looking under the 
edge of the mossy bank for burglars, but she doesn’t stay 
there. 

As soon as everything is nice and quiet, up she gets 
Stealthily she plucks an apple from that forbidden tree and 
stealthily she slips it down inside of Adam’s fig leaf. After 
that she can hardly wait through the night for daylight to 
appear. When the first pink rays of the sunlight come steal- 
ing athwart the sward she is sitting up and poking Adam 
in the ribs. 

“Oh, dearie,” she cries in well-simulated surprise, “see 
what Santa has brought us—a lovely red apple.” 

And Adam falls for the deception. It is the original fall 
of man. Personally he doesn’t care much for apples. Off- 
hand he can think of a dozen things he likes better for 
breakfast. But, manlike, he humors her. He takes one 
bite, and then she snatches the apple away from him and 
eats all of it—slowly and distinctly. 

You see it now, don’t you—the true inwardness of the 
Christmas gift-giving habit as between married couples? 
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OME over into Machineonia and help us!”’ howl 
the Old Guard of the Republicans. “We want 
must a good, strong man.” 

Now one would think that a Grand Old Party, with 
illustrious record extending from the inspired time 
hen it was organized under the oaks at Jackson, Michigan; 
the elms in Allegany County, New York; under 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, or in various other 
one may prefer—away back yonder in the fif- 
ties, one would naturally assume that such an institution 
would be teeming, not to say bulging, with good, strong 
It would ordinarily be supposed that so great, so 
iistoric, so powerful and so profitable an organization 
would exude good, strong men at every pore. 

Why For years and years and years it has been 
the vehicular instrument whereon good, strong men have 
ridden, and wherein good, strong men have performed 
and the intimation, even, that in 
this juncture of the affairs of the republic there is not con- 
tained within its somewhat nebulous borders a man good 
enough and strong enough to meet the crisis that exists, is 
not only disconcerting, but perplexing. What has become 
of the giants of yesteryear? Where are the boys who were 
wont to leap boldly into the arena, shout defiance at the 
foe, wrap the Old Flag about them and put themselves 


have 


under 
cover 


piace as 


men 


not? 


good, strong-arm men 


ACTOSS - 

Well, [dunno. “Indiana,” orotundly declaimed Thomas 
Riley Marshall, Vice President of these United States, on 
an occasion everybody was telling his real name, 
‘Indiana has produced more first-class second-rate men 
than any other of our imperial commonwealths.” Can it 
be thus with the Grand Old Party? It would seem to be 
Else why the wail; why 
the loud ery that echoes through the wilderness of these 
Why the search—why? 


wher 


o. It would seem to be even so. 
pre-campaign days? 


Why Not Advertise for Candidates? 


meets a 


( NE tepublican leader, and ingenuously, as 
things are stirring, one asks 


“Who'll you nominate?” 
“We 


haven't decided yet, but we are looking for a good, strong 


‘Ss-s-sh,”” shushes the leader, leading one aside. 


lal 
* Haven't you found one?” 
*Well”’ hesitatingly —‘“‘there’s Root.” 
, oveed ’ 
hopefully—‘“‘there’s Hughes.” 
say nothing’’—rapidly—‘“of Weeks-Fairbanks- 
mmins-Sherman-Burton —Aw, you know the 


any one of these a good, strong man?” 
“Search me’’—despondently—‘“‘but they’re all we've 
got.” 
Whereupon we observe the sad spectacle of a regener- 
Mr. Hilles would say 
Reynolds would write 


i revivers 


ated, as a revivified, as Jimmie 
they being the official regenerators 
we observe the sad spectacle of a political 
anization to which, as the press stuff points out, those 
ring brethren who left in 1912 to follow the honk of the 
ll Moose are flocking back without having any particu- 
person to flock back to 
An anomalous condition, I should say, 
with many perils 
“Why not try advertising?” I have asked them, and 
iggested something like this: 
WANTED: A Good, Strong Man to lead the Republican 
to Glorious Victory in November, 1916. Must 
all Modern Improvements and be Conveniently Sit- 
between Radicalism on the one hand, and Conserva- 
Must be Progressive enough to hold 


and one fraught 


uated 


tism on the other 
but not so Progressive as to drive the 
Fine opportunity for the right man. 
certain. References required. Apply to 


Progressives, 
lars awa) 
vancement 
ld Guard, 

Now that might start something. Perhaps some possi- 
ity is lurking in the high grass awaiting such a call. 
ow it is worth the experiment, for the hideous fact is 
despite all this clamor that the Republican Party has 

it has come back as a mob and not as a led 

tion. It has returned home to find the old place 

and nobody with any particular authority to 

he insurance and proceed to rebuild. 

is discoverable in the West and it is definite in the 

The Republican leaders are all Micawbering round 

y for something to turn up, and ever and anon put- 

g forth a desultory effort to turn up something or some- 
body. Thus far their principal exhumation has been Elihu 
oot, with John W. Weeks on the side in New England, 
the Honorable Penrose devoting himself to 
prophe cy, as petits a prophet such as Mr. Penrose is For 
my purposes Ohio and Indiana are East also, and I must 


Boies 


By Samuel G. Blythe 
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not neglect to mention the Honorable Charles Warren 
Fairbanks nor the Honorable Theodore Burton. It is 
quite possible that at the crucial time others will forget 
to mention them, but nothing so crass as that for me. 
There they stand, grand and gloomy, and getting gloomier 
every minute. Also there is Hughes. 

Always there is Hughes, albeit in these Eastern parts 
in New York, his former field for performance, for in- 
stance— the there-is- Hughes stuff is not so evident asin other 
places farther from his scene of previous activities. We 
read in the daily press that the Republicans of Nebraska 
have placed the name of Mr. Hughes on their primary 
ballot, or will so place it, willy-nilly as for the Justice, and 
neither willed nor nilled at the time of writing, albeit that 
may happen before printing. We read this, and then we 
read in the Democratic newspapers solemn warnings to 
the Republicans of Nebraska that they must not do this 
thing, they must not thus seek to cross the circle which 
Mr. Hughes has drawn about himself, nor endeavor to 
penetrate his skillful ambush behind his whiskers. 
Democratic editor says this is “sheer impudence in face 
of his well-known views,” and so on; but all of them craftily 
neglect to say whether their animadversions are dictated by 
hope or by fear. 

Nevertheless, in the East, as in the West, the Hughes 
fetish is in full working order. Almost any Republican 
leader of note, from Chicago to Boston, will confide in you 
that the potentialities of Mr. Justice Hughes are beyond 
adequate comprehension and entitled to careful considera- 
tion, speaking in the sense of futurity, you understand, 
and with no emphasis on his performances when he was in 
politics. It must be said, however, that the farther from 
his home state one goes the greater the potentiality of Mr. 
Hughes seems to become. That is, though there is an 
insistent undercurrent for Hughes in the West, when one 
gets to New York one finds that the current is a ripple. He 
is strong, no doubt, but he lives and moves in an upper 
stratum, remote from the affairs of practical politics, and 
though he might possibly be pulled down, there seems to 
be no especial effort in the making to throw a grappling 
iron across him and yank him to the earth. 


One 


The Permanent Waiting List of the G. O. P. 


TILL he is there. He always is there. He is the fixed 

quantity in Republican presidential speculations. It may 
be, of course, that he will remove himself. It may be that 
he thinks he has done just that. Certainly he handed down 
a sort of opinion on himself a time ago in a letter he wrote 
to an inquiring friend, but he'll have to hit the party with 
an ax before the partisans will believe he means that he is 
content where he is. As it stands, Hughes is the Perma- 
nent Waiting List for the Republican Party. He is the 
Universal Second Choice. Even a Theodore Burton enthu- 
siast will tell you that failing Mr. Burton, he thinks 
Hughes would be a good candidate. 

Every discussion, no matter where it begins, ends with 
the speculative: ‘“‘ Well, there is Hughes.’’ And that is 
what it all tots up to. There he is. It may be that after 
the forthcoming Republican convention has bored itself 
stiff by voting for various of the favorite sons who will be 
thrust upon it, some patriot who wants to get home will 
rise up and howl theinquiry: *“‘  Wha’smatter with Hughes? 
and that the convention will decide there is nothing the 
matter with him, save a certain high and dignified reti- 
cence, and name him. It may be. Stranger things have 
happened in conventions. The facts about this Hughes 
sentiment are these: Mr. Hughes is universally conceded 
to be a capable citizen. Inasmuch as he is apparently not 
seeking any further honors from his party he is stronger 
than he would be if he were. The impression exists that he 
would give Mr. Wilson a good, tight run. 

Now, then, in the good old days when there was plenty 
of presidential material in the Republican Party the atti- 
tude of Mr. Hughes would have eliminated him from con- 
sideration. The partisans would have taken his evident 
desire to be let alone as conclusive, and would have turned 
elsewhere. The difficulty with the present situation is that 
the partisans have nowhere else of importance to turn. In 
the country of the blind the one-eyed man is king; not 
that Mr. Hughes doesn’t see very well and very clearly, 
and has two very astute eyes, but merely to adorn a condi- 
tion is the aphorism used. Hughes is a good, strong man, 
of course. I go on record with all the rest. But admitting 
that, then what? Nothing that I can see but to let Nature 
take its course. Enthusiasm for Mr. Hughes in the East 
is carefully guarded and conserved, waiting for the time 
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when the raucous patriot rises in the convention and 
howls: ‘“*Wha’smatter with Hughes?” 
the East are calm about it. They restrain themselves 
well. There is no call on Mr. Hughes to be definite, 
one way or the other. He has a good, congenial job. 
He has the admiration of a large section of his countrymen. 
There has been built about him a structure of availability 
that must please him when he contemplates it. Probably, 
if he does not see fit to put himself to the test this time, he 
will exist as the Great Potentiality, a very satisfying and 
flattering position, for it does not entail any struggle at 
the polls or any battle in a campaign. He will continue 
comfortable as a good, strong man. 

Wherefore, we come to Elihu Root, who is unique in our 
politics, inasmuch as all persons concede his masterly in- 
tellectual ability—or say they do—and nearly all persons 
are well aware of his material political disability. Nothing 
more is needed to prove the opening remarks of this discus- 
sion than the promoted candidacy of Mr. Root for the 
Republican presidential nomination. Mr. Root has been 
with us along time. He has been active and observable in 
public life for numerous years. And yet, until along about 
1914, say, nobody ever held Mr. Root as a presidential pos- 
sibility, albeit Mr. Roosevelt did say once that he would 
proceed on his hands and knees from the White House to 
the Capitol to elect Mr. Root President, which enterprise 
might have had its value as a moving-picture concession, 
but may be set down as of no practical political utility 
Mr. Roosevelt was not so well paunched in those days as he 
is now, but even then the proposal showed a keen apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties that such a proposition entails 


The chaps in 


Mr. Root and His Magna Charta 


HESE difficulties have grown no less as the days have 

passed, either from the viewpoint of Mr. Roosevelt or fron 
the viewpoints of the plain people. However, the inve 
gator finds this thing to be true: If you will call aside any 
Old Guard gentleman, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
you will discover that that Old Guard gentleman is for 
Root for the Republican presidential nomination—if Root 
can be put across. A very sapient person once said h« 
could put Paris in a bottle by virtue of an if, which may 
have been what the Germans had in mind; and that wise 
man is now personified by all the Old Guardsters who would 
admire to see Mr. Root nominated—if he could be elected 

One finds these convinced, but despairing, leaders scat- 
tered all about, East and West, despairing the more since 
the free and untrammeled voters of the state of New York 
had a whack at Mr. Root’s prodigy of labor, the new con- 
stitution. As I write this the counters of the votes against 
that document had fainted from the exhaustion that ensued 
in tallying the negative votes accorded to this great 
charter of liberties endowed therein. Thus it is not possi- 
ble to say how badly it was beaten, but four hundred thou- 
sand, or such a matter, approximates the majority of the 
emphatic noes. 

Now there seems to be a disposition in some quarters 
and halves, also—to make this protest personal to Mr 
Root. There is a tendency, to say nothing of a trend, to 
hold Mr. Root and his constitution as in one and the same 
case, so far as the favor of the proletariat is ¢ 
This, of course, is to be regretted, for it is well known of al 
men that, not | 


meerned. 
ll 
long before the constitution was completed 
in its effective but unpopular form, Mr. Root took exceed- 
ing great care to establish an identity for himself as a 
with a small p—apart from the progress 
indicated in the document itself. He associated himself 
with it, of course, but he likewise disassociated himself. He 
pronounced his own position, entirely apart from the con- 
stitution, and deprecated openly the invisible government 
which, he said, this magna charta he had directed in the 
making was bound to oppress and suppress. 

Entirely from his constitution Mr. Root made a 
platform for himself. After some seventy years of con- 
templation of the invisible government Mr. Root arose to 
remark that in 
better thar 
concerned, for all the years to come after his seve nty-od | 


progressive 


aside 


his opinion invisible government was no 
it should be, and, so far as he personally was 


This announced his 
He was no callow enthusiast, 
reputation by foraying against invisible government and 
what it means and what it represents. His was the 
matured judgment of a citizen who knew what he was talking 
about. 

Thus Mr. Root was prepared for whatever contingency 
might befall, for even if his constitution was so discrimi- 
nated against at the polls he himself retained the advar 
so far as availability goes, not only of being the chief pro- 


of consideration he was against it 


mature judgment. seeking 


ponent of the principles it included, but of being on record 
with personal and vocal indorsement of those principles, 
so far as his candidacy was concerned. 
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SEE by the pa- 

pers that 

long-haired East- 
ern college president 
is out with an an- 
nouncement that all 
the North American 
Injun needs is higher 
education. I’ve got 
to call him on that 
statement. He may 
know a lot about 
higher education, 
but he’s a few chips 
shy when it comes to 
understanding the 
noble red man. 

It’s my bet that 
he’s never been west 
of Cohoes in his life, 
that he got his 
knowledge of the 


some 
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“Beerybody Knows the Ole Thief! You Want to See 
the Two Lead D-edeilars He Gimme?" 


savage from Fenimore Cooper and that he never met a Piute 
face to face. If you want to get acquainted with Piutes you 
must summer and winter in Nevada: and the more youstudy 
those dough-faced wards of the nation, ..e less you know 
about "em. They're deeper than a well. 
; it from one who has-suffered, the Piute does not 
higher education. He has had too much education 
and ail he ever uses it for is to put a top-dressing 
He had a lot of that to start 
aggravate it with education you make 
I put in with the party 
who said that the only good Injun is a dead Injun; and as 
for the Piutes, I have been off of them for ten years now and 


lake 


s iow, native cunning 
itt and if you 


him a menace to the white race. 


expect to¢ 
ing. Having declared myself on these points, I will quit 
shuffling and deal for a spell. 

Me and John and Frank and Red 
Gilette had been doing the best we could all the way from 
Salt Lake to the Coast and back again; but our best had 
been pretty rotten. We carried a fine line of devices cal- 
culated to separate the sucker from his bank roll, but luck 
simply wasn’t with us, 


ontinue on the same, as they say in prayer meet- 


Russian Mormon 


Every time we got a victim read 
ied up for the clippers some hick constable would butt in 
and invite us to make ourselves seldom and use the first 
doing it 

We tried everything once, from stud poker with Russian 
John stacking the cards, to wire-tapping and gold bricks, 
but the best we got was the worst of it. 

Then, 


train 


to make it more abundant, we began to blame 
each other and fuss among ourselves. Things were gradu- 
working round to a knock-down-and-drag-out fight 
when Red Gilette took the floor and spilled some pearls of 
wisdom 

“*Here!”’ says he. 


ally 


“Cut out this rough stuff! Frank, 
you let John alone, and John, you close your face! You 
know too much about each other to be talking wild that 
way! Let’s all shake hands and bury the hatchet, and 
we'll take the first train back to Salt Lake and frame up a 
new trip along new lines. There’s been a jinx on this one 
from the start. Do 1 hear a second?” 

Well, there was quite a session, but in the end every- 
body shook hands with everybody else and agreed to let 
bygones be bygones. When we climbed on the Salt Lake 
train the peace pipe was drawing fine. Russian John and 
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Mormon Frank 
edged into a poker 
game inthe smoker 
and didn’t do a 
thing to some 
drummers’ expense accounts, and Red said it was a good 
omen and a sure sign that luck was coming our way at last. 

He felt so much encouraged that he left his grips in the 
depot and started out on one of his high-lonesome periodi- 
cals, and we let him go because when he is that way it ain’t 
any use to argue with him. He will only drink more to 
show his independence. This time he was gone for three 
days, and we were beginning to worry about him when he 
showed up at the regular hang-out, lugging a stranger 
with him. 

This stranger was about five feet tall, he weighed in the 
neighborhood of a hundred pounds, and he might have 
been anywhere from twenty-five to forty years old. He 
talked out of the corner of his mouth when he talked at 
all, and while Red was reasonably sober, his little friend 
was lit up like the Dewey Arch. Red planted him on the 
edge of the bed and stood off and smiled at him as if he 
amounted to something. 

“Where did you get Little 
Frank. 

“I picked him up in the discard,” says Red, “‘and he is 
going to change our luck.” 

“ Ah-r-r,”” growls the shrimp. 
Tell’m who I am!” 

“Excuse 
Hogan Jockey Hogan.’ 

“Betch’ life!’ says the little man. 
thatch me!” 

** And where did you ever tend bar?” says Russian John. 

“S-sh! Let him alone!” says Red. ‘“‘ Hogan has got a 
couple of horses ” And that was as far as Red could 
get. We had had some tough experiences with horses. 

“Cheese!” says Russian John. “If you go ringing in 
any race horses, deal me out. This is the age of specializa- 
tion, Red. A man ought to stick to what he knows best, 
and we don’t know horses and never did. We only thought 
Every time we fool round a race track we get skinned, 


By Charles 


ILLUSTRATE DO Br 


Casino?” says Mormon 


“Where juh get ’at stuff? 


me,” says Red, bowing. “Boys, this is 


“Jockey Hogan, 


80. 
and 

‘Wait! Wait!’ says Red. “Give me a chance, won't 
you? These horses - 

“We don’t want to hear about ’em,”’ says Russian John, 
pounding on the table. Hogan cocked a nasty eye at him. 

“Throw’m out, the stiff!’’ says the stranger. “‘ He talks 
like a cheese omelet! Throw’m out!” 

Well, Red got a hearing at last. He usually does, because 
he’s patient. 

“‘Our success this season,” says he, “‘has been mostly 
rotten. What we need is a change, a deal out of a new deck. 
The old stuff won’t go any more; they're getting to know 
us too well. As for Hogan here, I vouch for him abso- 
lutely. I knew him up in the Northwest five years ago. 
He was making the county fairs with a couple of quarter 
horses, and he got the money. He knows his business sg 

“Turn off the natural gas and get down to cases!” 
Russian John. ‘This is no protracted meeting. 
something or quit talking!” 

“Listen, then,” says Red, “and get an earful: Hogan 
here has got the fastest quarter horse in the West, bar 
none!”’ 

“That's what they all say.” 

Hogan climbed down from the bed and waggled his 
finger at Russian John. 

“You never heard bout Headlight, hey?” says he. “I 
s’pose he’s a bad horse! Can't untrack himself nor noth- 
ing! Perf'ly mis’ble ol’ skate, I guess! Why, say, this 
Headlight horse ¢ 

“Boys, he’s giving it to you straight,” says Red, all 
puffed up with pride. “‘Hogan here owns the original 
Headlight!’’ By the way he said it he must have expected 
us to fall out of our chairs or something. Russian John 
lighted a cigarette and took a long look at Hogan. 

“The original Headlight, eh?” says he. ‘Is this bird so 
good that they’ve got out imitations of him?” 

“Is he good!” Red began to walk up and down and 
make motions with his hands. “Is he good? There’s 
nothing in his class, I tell you! He can beat anything in 
the West at his distance—-a quarter of a mile. Why, there 
ain’t a horse in the world - 

“Don’t take in too much territory, Red,” says Russian 
John. 

“You—make—me—sick!"’ Hogan had the floor again. 
“Whadda you know "bout horses? Card slickin’ is your 
limit, ain’t it?) Bunko steerin’ is your game! You bone- 
heads fe 

Red steered him back to the bed and told him to take a 
nap. After a while he fell into a trance and didn’t bother 
us any more. 


Says 


Show us 


“All this stuff 
I’ve been giving 
you is straight 
gospel,”’ explains 
Red. “Hogan has 
got a quarter horse that can win anywhere you put 
him—on a race track or out in the sagebrush.” 

“Yes, and you know what a race-track crowd will do 
to us!” 

Russian John didn’t intend to be talked out of his preju- 
dices without an argument. 

“Did I say we was going up against arace-track crowd?” 

ted was good and sore by this time. “I said he could win 

on a real track, and he can. It’s the sagebrush stuff I was 
figuring on, but you won’t let me talk long enough to state 
the proposition!” 

“Shoot the piece!” says Mormon Frank. “John, 
less noise from you.” 

“All right. Now then, Hogan has got two horses—this 
Headlight, that’s a world beater, and another one so much 
like him that I dare you to tell which is which. The other 
horse can’t run for sour apples, but he looks as if he 
could x 

“Ah!” says Mormon Frank, beginning to wake up. 
“The old ringer stuff, eh?” 

“Now you're talking sense!”’ says Red. “‘The old ringer 
stuff, and I know of a place where it’s never been done, 
and a bunch of people that ain’t smart enough to come in 
out of a hard rain.” 

“Have they got any dough?” says I. 

“ Barrels of it!” 

“Will they bet it?” says Mormon Frank. 

“That's the only use they’ve got for it,” says Red, “ 
to make it a cinch they’ve got a pinto quarter hors¢ 
there that’s never been licked. Beat him, and 
start a national bank with the winnings!” 
“We'll take your word for that,” says Russiar 
overlooking a whole lot of times when you’ve been wrong; 
but slip us the name of this Eden of the Southwest. Where 
is all this money?” 

“In Moapa,” says Red. 

“*Moapa!” Russian John. 
that!” 

““Moapa!”’ says Mormon Frank. “I belie 
something!” 

“T know darn well I have!” 


EE. Van Loam 


JOHN R. NEILL 


a little 


and 
down 


you can 


John, 


“I never thought 


Says 
ve you've said 
says Red. 


Maybe I'd better take time out to tell you about 
Most likely you've never heard of the town. From an 
Eastern angle you'd say you hadn’t missed much, and you 
can’t see a lot of it from the railroad; but Moapa has got 
its points. 

Get out your map of Nevada, and down in the southeast 
corner you'll find the Mormon Mountains and the Muddy 
Range. Moapa lies between ’em, on the edge of an Injun 
reservation. The country round there suits a Piute down 
to the ground and sort of matches up with hi 
mean disposition. They say it’s an old Mormon settle- 
ment, dating back to the sixties. All I know for sure is 
that it’s a good country for cattle, coyotes and Piutes, but 
mostly Piutes 

I don’t know how it is now, but every September Moapa 


Moapa. 


ugliness and 


used to come to life. The Piutes had a big powwow in the 
town and they came from as far north as Pioche and as far 
south as Las Vegas. They put in a whole week horse racit 
and gambling and drinking and giving a pretty fair 
tion of a sporty community. Pangingie, coon-can, 
Jack and stud poker—the games ran day and nigh 
horses raced every afternoon, and just to break the monot- 
ony they usually had a 
shooting scrape or two over 
in Utah Charley’s place. 
Until I got a slant at 
Moapa in September I had 
an idea that the Piutes 
were a poverty-stricken 
bunch, just about one jump 
ahead of death by starva- 
tion. Maybe they are in 
some parts of Nevada, but 
those Moapa Piutes showed 
me more money than I ever 
saw outside of a bank. 
Every greasy old buck had 
a sockful of it, and was 
willing to take a chance for 
the entire cash balance. It 
looked easy to take it away 
from ‘em in a stud game, 
but it wasn’t. They under- 
stood the philosophy of a 
cold deck and were mighty 
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leery of the white man who pretended to beso drunkthat he where the freight conductor could hear it. I gave him a 
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You will keep him under cover at Logan, ten miles away do it, and don’t you forget it! 
from Moapa, working the horse often enough to have him “Which accounts,” says Hogan, “for you and your gang 
edge and ready havin’ such glorious success this season! 
*Me and Frank and John will take the bank roll and st ip And he slippe 1 me this, mind you, before we got the 
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a loud talk about our horse and bet some money on him, Leamington he was fairly in his stride, and going good. It 
just to show confidence. We will get him beat a few times didn’t seem possible that a man of his size could hold so 
by what Hogan says it won’t be any trouble—and we will much meanness and bad whisky in the same sh rhree Methuselem shook | ead 
lay low for the big race on Saturday afternoon. or four times I was tempted to take him by the scruff of the febbe so not,”’ says he. “I smell "um bre 
Cap Caud pinto only runs once during the week pants and heave him out into the sagebrus! They sparred round for half an hour and fir Hoga 
they bring him in to clean up on the last day. Friday The train trip was tough, but wasn’t a mal let the old man have a drink Methusel 
night, George, you and Hogan slip into Moapa with the cross-country jaunt from Las Vegas to Logar dipper half full 
real Headlight and the switch will come off. The Piutes as the crow flies, but longer by the roads, whic! Here!” says Hogar What do it ‘ n 
won't know the difference, and with the pinto entered and the company was worse. At Las Vegas I} I said a drink, not a bath!” 
they'll bet their heads off, especially as our horse hasn’t about a prospecting trip and hired a ramsl Methuselem grunted and emptied the ‘ r 
done anything. Hogan will ride Headlight and we will board and an old crowbait of a horse to haul it without as much as batting his eye 
peel these s down to their dirty hides. How does in a supply of jump-juice, and’ we sneaked out of town ‘Heap good!” says he nacking his More 
that ten. before sun-up with our race horse hitched on behind. I did I saw that Hogan had found congenial « ‘ I 
We all thought it listened we it Russian John had to the driving and all the work, and for two days the only turned it Along about midnight I woke uj th the 
come in with his usual knock peace I had was when Hogan was thinking up something n yn that I had somehow got into a boiler factory. The 
“Your friend here is stewed,” says he, indicating the insulting to say to me. I finally had to declare myself. old buck was doing a war dance, words and mus t 
slumbering Hogar and how do we know that the liquor “You may not like me and I may not like you,” says I, self, and Hogan was helping him out by hammering on the 
wasn't ing when he told you wnat this Headlight horse “but by the fall of the play we've got to spend a week or so bottom of a washtub. I took all the blank« i ! ed 
coul together. It’s just as tougn or e as it is on you, and f out to the corral 
his record in the book!” says Red, feeling you don't cut out the rough stuff I'll just naturally take 
ial. “‘Do you want to see it?” you over my knee and spank the da ights out of you The next morning I was giv gy Headlight the ‘ er 
i then some!” says John; but it was You're taking advantage of your size, and if you don’t with the currycomb when Methuselem showed up. If he 
irgument oozed out of him when he quit it I'll take advantage of mins ry that n your had a headache he didn’t say anything about and 
ick and white. So we began talking piano!” watched me for quite a while before he opened ! moutl 
e Hogan snored on the bed After that Hogan was almost human, but it was only “You ketch "um good pony,” says he 
iys I, “is this your little friend’s because he was iid of me. Along about dark on the “Oh, no, I gue I ’ sa l P ! hg j 
second day we figured we were pretty close to our destina Methuselem grinned 
metimes he’s worse, but you can tion, so we eased ip and began looking for a place to camp “Him heap good pony!” says he 
to be sober on the day of a race.” It wouldn’t have been po y to goon into the town and let “Who told youso?’ i 1, beginning t yonder whether 
Mort Frank, “‘and considerate every Tom, Dick and Harry see that we had a race horse Hogan had been talking too mu us l el Ww 
where you're going to have quite a_ so we jogged along wit ir eyes peeled until we came toa_ tell you?” 
brush shack with a corral behind it yme distance off the ‘Nobody tell me I see im. Sav good pony 
mm road **Well i I 
— that wher they wished that sawed-off drunkard “This looks like a good spot,” s a) Hogar See if you “don’t believe any or 
onto me they gave me all worst of it. I am not can rouse anybody out thing you hear and 
exactly a white ribboner myself, but there are times when “But it’s an Inju place iys I only half of wha 
I am strong for prohibition that will prohibit the other “I wouldn’t care if a Chinaman lived in it,” says he you set No ta 
fellow from getting too much, and on that Western trip 1 ‘“There’s a lean-to out in the corral where we can put the You savy 
had a chance to reflect upon the evils of intemperance horse. It’s a cinch that none of these Logan tinhorns will 
We were to ship through to Las Vegas by freight and get a line on us if we stay here, and fora iple of buch 
then work our way overland to Logan—Headlight and and a drink of whisky we'll be |} red gui 
Hogan and me. Hogan piled onto the freight caboose in “All the same,” says | I’m going to find out wv 
the Salt Lake yards with a pretty fair start, and he had a__here before I tip my |} a 
couple of quarts in his suit- After I had hollered ‘ 1 walked round the 















case so that he wouldn’t shack, something inside began to grunt and an Injun came 
Co run out. He was at the crawling out of a hok the side. He looked at ast a 
f talkative stage, and the thousand years old, and he was wrinkled and knotted and 
4 first thing he did was to twisted like a Joshua tre 
spill a lot of inside stuff “Whaffor make 'um noise?” says he. “‘No good! 





The Next I Saw of Hogan He Was Twenty Feet in the Air, Turning Like a Trapeze Performer and Clawing for a Bar That Wasn't There 
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OU : much!” 

the day I put Hogan 
ict 1S nobody’ 

and he knows a 


sees one. 


“Tn the 


more 


Hogar 
t got an} 
In the se 

In the 
going to 
2” says I 
n't been 
How’s he 
? Goand 
will you? 
deserted road 
runs into the 
place to work 
needs is a two- 
ry day just 
iy on edge. 


m down for ashort 


4 Hogan rod mut of the cor- 
| the old Piute came from be- 
ack and watched him 

too, and all at 
once Headlight went about ten 
feet in the air and nearly threw 
Hogan off 
' 


watching, 


Huh!’ ay 
he 


Methuselem. 


‘um pony!” 


“Covote, scare 


“Coyote, yourgrandmother!”’ 
says I. i didn't 


** Coyote scare 


ee any coyote, 
"um pony,” re- 
peats Methuselem Where you 


um 





put booze? 

i thought it was policy to get 
and 
lis his 


the demijohn him a 


buy 
attention. 
four men 


drink to 
He tool 


without bl 


enough for 


“Heap good pony!" says he, 

over the edge of the dipper 
And the 
at he was right about the coy 
Hogar 


a coyote ¢ rossed tl e 


queer part of it was 


came in he 
almost to death. 


‘Tl ey hate the 
a coyote is the 


ont of the horse and scared him 
are that : 

inimal of any kind, and 

It was twenty minutes before 
He nearly broke my neck.’ 
‘I don’t subscribe to all that Fenimore 
red but I’ve got to 
for one thing—he’s there 
the the 


way,’ says he 
imal what is 
almed down 
the noble man, 
tutored SAV age 
Methuselem 


called turn on 


mur 

program went through without a hitch anywhere, 
Friday r ight we said good by to our genial host 
rail for Moapa 


us leave, 


rhe old rascal acted as if he 
and maybe he was on the level 
an had made two trips into town to get 


ed and Methuselem had been illuminated 


when he saw us getting our 


apa 


Hogar “You Pioche? We go 


Savvy 


You stay 
thir 


now To-morrow you go.” 
k of that The darkest 
oo dark for the kind of a 


had on hand l 


pped him two dollars: 


couldn't 
vouldn’t be t 
shook hands with 
Hogan poured 
and 
and watched 


way of a stirrup cup, away we 


came down to the road 


ays I when we were out of earshot. “ He 
»go.”’ 


yvourself!’’ say Hogan a the 
Che old boy certainly 


ike Grant did round Richmond. How much 


was 
kk a liking to 
hung round it | 
did you give him? 

* Two dollars.’ ay . ‘to remember me by 


. H ih!” 


“How long do you think he'll 


blind saloon keeper,”’ says I. “* They're 
er and they won't spend easy 


a soul on the road until we came in sight 


then a man whistled at us and 


It Was Pretty Dark by 
Identified a Demijohn at That Distance 





This Time, and Onty an Injun Coutd Have 


stepped out from the shadow of a tree. It was Mormon 
Frank, and you bet he was glad to see us. 

“Everything is lovely,”’ says he, “‘and the trap’s all set. 
We've started the bogus horse four times; and, 
else you say about him, he’s a consistent brute. Lost every 
race. Cap Caudo and his friends are painting the town 
this evening—celebrating in advance, and giving odds on 
the pinto against the field. Red Gilette is kind of hanging 
round the outskirts of the disturbance, pretending to be 
soused and making a loud talk, but he won't begin to cover 
their money until he knows the other horse is here.” 

“Have you slickers done any good for yourselves? 
Hogan 

“A little,” says Mormon Frank. “ Russian John rung 
a marked deck into the Black Jack game and broke the 
dealer, and switched a cold one into the stud game. There's 
a world of dough here, and I only wish we had more to bet 
on to-morrow’s race. How's the horse?” 

“Finer’n silk!”’ says Hogan 


time. How do they start these quarter races? 


whatever 


asks 


“Just r’aring to go all the 
“With a gun, standing start 
“Good enough!" says Hogan. ‘“‘Headlight’s used to 

that stuff. He'll go away from ihe mark like a bullet.” 
Mormon Frank took the horse and the tackle and went 

while we stuck to the road. It 

We three 

fights before we got as far as the livery stable, and judging 

by the noise in Utah Charley's place a free-for-all was being 
nothing barred but the Hogan said he 
needed a rest and went to bed, leaving the demijohn with 

me as a guaranty that he would be fit to ride the next d 

I prowled round town, watching the games and sizing up 

the crowd. 


into town across country 


certainly was a lively evening in Moapa SAW 


staged, guns 


It was a pretty tough aggregation of talent, made a lot 
tougher by the brand of bar whisky that was being served 
in Utah Charley’s joint. There were tinhorns from Search- 
light, Las Vegas, Pioche and all the other camps in that 
part of the state; cow-waddies from the ranches along the 
Virgin River and the Pahrump Valley; some hard-boiled 
citizens who seemed to be looking for trouble of any sort; 
and a few horsemen who had been trying all week to sepa- 
rate the Piutes from their coin but not doing any too well 
at it 

The Piutes, of course, were the main show, outnumber- 
ing the whites two or three to one. Some of 'em I had seen 
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before and recognized—old Chowface, the richest Injur 
in Nevada and the wisest too; and Injun Mary and 
her brother Pete. The bucks and squaws were having 
the time of their lives and making it a regular Old Home 
Week for further orders. Every card game was running 
to capacity, and even a battered-up old roulette wheel 
was getting a strong play. 

I caught a glimpse of Red Gilette in the crowd rour 
a stud table. 
tion of a hayseed with a tide on, talking loud and foo 
and offering to bet anybody who disagreed with 
He saw me, too, but outside of a wink he tl 
to know me. 


He was giving his justly celebrated imi 


didr 
and 
that 
must 


Along about midnight there was a stir at the door, 
in waddled the shortest, fattest and ugliest I 
ever made hoofprints in the state of Nevada. He 
have been all of sixty years old, his face was covered wit! 
smallpox scars, and he wore a stovepipe hat ar 
old Prince Albert with tails that reached almost to the 
floor. It was Cap Caudo, the owner of the 
pinto and a sort of chief in his tribe. 

The tinhorns and cow-waddies set up a y¢ 
than five seconds there was a crowd round him 
body talking horse and asking questions about the race 
The Piute stood in the middle like a fat black bear sur 
rounded by dogs, looking from one man to 
never opening his mouth. 
weaving in his direction, bumping into people, falling a 
over his feet and otherwise helping to create a false in 
pression. Three drinks are his limit wher 
real business on hand, but anybody looking at him w 
have said he’d had at least thirty 

Red pawed the cow-waddies out of the way an 
ally fell on Cap Caudo’s neck, blubberi 
Piute didn’t say anything; 
in the expression of his face. 


dagreasy 


unbeater 


another but 


Red saw him, too, and came 


there’ 


there wast ever 

It stayed as blank as a 
piece of adobe mud. The next thing I knew Red had a 
roll of bills in his fist and was dusting C 


with the greenbacks. 


ap Caudo’s nos« 
The chief didn’t seem to need mu 
coaxing. He grunted a couple of times and went dow: 
into his jeans, and they began to count their 
the bar, the Piute giving odds of five to three until } 
That didn’t stop him, though. He went 
over to the pangingie game and whispered something t 
old Chowface—not much, just a few words. For al 
palavering there was about it Cap Caudo might have beer 


money or 


roll was gone. 


borrowing a match, but Chowface began to dis 

ately, and when the Cap headed back for the 

a fresh bale of currency wrapped in a shoe s 
That Russian cue to start 

He tried to drag Red out of the place, 

man who didn’t know oughtn’t 

and of course Red got haught 


was John’s 


Insist y 
what he was doing 
be allowed to bet, 
breathed through his nose and roasted Russiar 
fare-you-well for daring to insim 


Then, to make it got 
the count 
It was old stuff, bu 


“Oh, well,” 


good, they 


it went big in Moapa. 

says John, “if that’s the way 

it go ahead and lose your doug! Bet your 

but when you're clean, don’t come to me for a 

all. I’m off you for life!” 
When John out Red 


counting the bar. 


went and C 


money on 


Iv 


_ GILETTE weke me up in the morning 
\ on the edge of the bed and sorrowed out lo 
we hadn’t brought a bigger bank roll. 

“This,” the softest 
If we had enough capital we could break the ent 


says he, “‘is propositior 


nation. As it stands now we'll only grab between three 
four thousand.” 
“Only! 


“How 


or four thousand is more mone 


much do you want 


* says I 
Three 


seen all season 


sakes? 
Be satisfied, Red!” 

‘But we might just as well have had it all!” 
“They bet me t standstill last night, 
farther with ‘em 


and I can’ 


Have 


oa 
Our money is all up 
dough, George 

I slipped him what I had—forty to fifty dollars 
went out to hunt up Frank and John in case 
have a little more. That was Red all 
cinch and he'd bet your last nickel on it. 

The town began to wake up about ten o’cloch 
ready for the big event, 1 
the afternoon. I rolled out, got my breakfast and went 
looking for the race track. It was a straightaway 
due east from the town, road thr 
sagebrush. Little Injun kids were running scrub poni 
and down on it and pulling off races of their 

Down on the main street there was a big crowd, and 
I stood round on the corners and listened to the talk. Most 
of it was about a crazy redhead with a bun and a bank roll 


over; 


which was to take place 


a good, wide 


wr 


and a notion that his horse could beat Cap Caudo’s pint 
The consensus of opinion was that a fool and his 
were about to be separated. 

Continued on Page 46) 
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Yigg SLACKER 


Marqu 
Nice 


aed DY a nign wall 


HE garden of t} 
de la Torre ir 


surrour 








that, when it was built, had ILLUSTRATED BY 
seemed to promise inviolable 
privacy torever; but in the course of t- 
ment house had risen up hard by, a thence, from } 
seventh story balcony, Hubert Vane looked dow! thr 
fect freedom on the Spaniard’s roses. Of all the Spar l 
roses Antonia de la Torre was « he rest 

He had looked down this morning while she breakfasted 
on the portico, with its marble balustrade, its mart 
pillars, its tessellated marble floor of black and white, and 
its outlook over law and flower beds to the blue Medite« 


ling in the winter it 


4 maid had first b 


She had 


ranean spar breaklasted 


alone rought forth the little table wit} 








its porcelain service Then she had herself appeared, 
pensive, fresh from sleep. She wore a thin red silk dress 
gow! and red rf lit He i In a heavy somper 
hung down over shoulder and breast to her wa She 
took the little seat, she tossed her hair back | nguid and 
with supple, graceful movements she poured her coffee and 
opened her newspaper All her movemer ndeed, as she 
breakfasted alone on the stately portico, were supple and 
graceful beyond belief. When a piece of n bsorbed he 
she sat sidewise, forgetting her coffee and brioche: she 
crossed her knees and swung her foot, from which ing 
the red mule; her body drooped; and her young, fresk 
person—the robust shoulders, the long limb e red 
mouth, the bez 1 eyes—all her ng resh perso 
seemed luminous V h bathes the 
white splendor of 

The Swiss cl naufieur had en- 
listed — put his low with respect 


“The 
‘Very well; 


“Thank you, 


car is Wal 





Vane in his 1 the proofs of his new 


Antonia de la 
long adieu. 7 


peace pam] Torre deso- 


( instead of 


lately, like or 


rising, he returned to his proofs agair For he could not go. 
The picture was too beautiful to leave As long as the 
young giri remained on the portico with her newspaper, he 
would rema ym the baicor with I proof 

She se at t She crossed the tessellated mar! 
floor. She leaned her elbows on the marble balustrade and 
Kea OUL OVeT iwi 1 ver bed o the blue ea 
A} to k he hou to know her tho ghts as n 
maider olitude he leaned on the broad | istrade and 
looked out drea to sea 

He tried to call her with his ardent eyes 
to pluck the red roses that twined in profu 
shaped white baluster A thorn pricked 
started bacl he wr r her hurt hand; ther 





ut Antonia t 


without 


amusement, b urned and went 


ranging her rose once glancing up a m 


Then She Kissed 

His Pate Brow 

and Departed. 
“Till Toemorrow!"’ 
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“Off for the front! 
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jut I thought you'd passed the 
Jerome 
“No; 


Tak 


I'm only forty-six.” 
e care of yourself!” said 


No,” said the waiter. 
Well, Jerome, good luck! 
ne earnestly 
“Oho! T ! No Boche will ever get an old 


rust me, sir 


ror like me 

And the gray-haired waiter laughed. He laughed; but 
earching Vane’s wistfully, said: “‘ Perhaps 

| never see you again. Think kindly of me, then, if 

and remember that I had the pluck to 


m eves 
} 


*t come back; 


» off laughing 


ve llow 


I suppose 
No, sir 
“Well Jerome, it’s like this 
frowned in a desperate search for words that would 
idiotic evil of war. But he knew he would 
Had he not failed a hundred times 
And yet he would not now shrink from a 
attempt. For in their power and fervor 
about war seemed to him ineffably beautiful. 

he, then, deny them? To deny them would be 
cowardly act, like a priest’s denial of his 


you wonder why I, too, don’t enlist, Jerome?” 


Oh, no, sir.’ 


you see, ” 
¥ aie 
all the 

hose words 

them 
ind-first 


1erous 
So he began: 

this. I believe—to put 
itionalism as distin- 


it like 
in intert 
That is to say, why love your 
were born in it, more than 


Well, Jerome I look at 
lI believe 
atriotism 
because you 
> Do you understand, Jerome? 
love or hate all 
Another 
versus 


Love 
tri that is my doctrine 
sccording to their merits or demerits. 


I'm Might 


right make might? I mean, rather, 


intries 


Jerome against war in toto, 


Doe does 


nuke mike mate 

tuttering now. That was something new. A 
+h? What next? He 
but waiter with a constrained smile departed 


ing: “‘Excuse me, 


passed his hand across his 

the 

Someone inside.” 

hrug Vane sank back. He puta fresh cigarette 
The yellow kid dashed up in a new car. The 

‘flirt” with him too. Who could it 
It was Madame de Mauves, whose 
was fighting in the Argonne. 

yellow kid and his new flirt came down the path 

They crossed the veranda slowly, their 


sir. 
tha 
tule 
kid had a 


yes of cour ul 


new 


laughter 


faces close together 


slacker!’’ mused Hubert Vane. “Flirting with 
3! Why doesn’t he enlist, the slacker? He’s 


trong enough.” 


Nive 


e frowned and smoked and mused. 
don't | enlist, myself? Because I, too, am 
No! I don’t enlist myself because my hatred 
ar is a religion, 


could express 





hatred of war, 
could make 
el it as I 

I'd win con 
i'd bring on 
ver sal 
my religion. 


peace, 


Antonia cde 


the vellow 


yhter 
d hurried forth 
bhouse, 
by a tall, 
English- 


slowed 


e, for he 
peen inter- 
nan imita- 
Napoleon, 
Englishwoman 
her 


ye leet, 


was flat, she 
mannish dress, 
long front 


As 


she 


nd het 
eeth protruded 

advanced 
miled foolishly, 
vutt 
th resolution 


reyes gleamed 
be- 
nd her pince-nez. 
the 


She 


overtook 
kid, 

ed his reluctant 
and 
ismall whitefeather 
to it. 


He, ho, ho!” 


She 





She pre ssed 


Vane, turning, saw in the doorway the laughing, wasted 
faces of the convalescent officers. He laughed himself. 
He could not help it. Then, as the woman bore down on 
him, he stopped laughing and began to frown. 

The woman stood before him. She extended another 
white feather which he firmly declined to take. How her 
eyes gleamed! How long those two protruding teeth! She 
thrust the feather nearer. She waved it in his face. But he 
frowned up at her, shaking his head resolutely. He would 
never take the feather. Never, never. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” 

But Loftus hurried forward. 

“Don’t, madam!” Loftus got between the woman and 
Vane. “Don’t, madam!” he said. ‘* Mr. Vane is not—he 
is not— Mr. Vane, damn it, once saved my life.” 


um 


ANE, taking Madame de Groot in to dinner, discovered 

with delight that Antonia sat on his other side. He 
bent toward her; a flowerlike perfume rose from her dark 
hair and dazzling shoulders; and as he unfolded his napkin 
he said: 

“How glad I am to be so near you!” 

She answered with a calm smile, gazing straight before 
her: 

“T told you I'd look out for you, didn’t I?” 

It was true. In the brief confusion before dinner, after 
they had been introduced at last, he had ventured to regret 
that he was not to take her in; whereupon she had said 
lightly as she turned away: “Oh, I'll look out for you, 
never fear.”” He had thought at the time that 
joking; but it was true. This beautiful, adorable creature 
had actually told Oliver Morris, their American host, that 
to sit beside a worm like him! 


she was 


she desired to sit beside him 

Over the amber-colored consommé in his plate, which 
was clearer than the amber-colored wine in his glass, he 
stole enraptured glances at her. His gaze dwelt on her 
arms, her throat, and her dark hair where it was drawn 
back from the pale, warm brow. His gaze dwelt on her 
fresh mouth, with its delicious, snowy teeth; on her small, 
straight nose, which gave her an air of pride; and on her 
dark eyes, full of dreams and fire, which gave her an air 
of languid tenderness. And he asked f 


himself, ate 
her soup calmly, what she was like. 


as she 
Was she proud and 
haughty, like hernose? Or languidly tender, like her eyes? 
Or just gay and sweet and kind, like other girls? 

“I got your message,”” he murmured gratefully. 

“My message She seemed to start. 

“Why, yes. message, you know, you 
Loftus.” 

“A message 
amused perplexity. 


The sent by 


sent by Loftus?”’ She frowned, as in 


The Little Band Was Guided by the Cries of the Wounded and the Occasional Light of a Star-Shelt 


December 11, 1915 


Vane asked bitt 


he said 


“Has he been pulling my leg?’ 
‘He said you were coming to this dinner party 
he was to tell me you'd be here. That is why I accepted 
Morris’ invitation. It’s the first invitation I’ve accepted 
since the war began.” 

She turned to him with a mischievous and friendly smile. 

“Well, never mind,” 
what is the difference whether your leg was pulled or not 


she said. ‘So long as you're here, 
For you’re glad you're here, aren’t you?” 

“‘Glad?” he cried. ‘Glad isn’t the word. 
word.” 

Two footmen in plush breeches and silk stockings served 
a fish course typically Nicois—a silver platter of t 
fried in olive oil; a golden mound of tiny soles, 
all 


There is no 


Iny 


so Yol 


mullet, tiny anchovies and sardines 
even their backbones could be eaten. 

“The months I have looked down from my balcony,” 
said Vane, “and you never once looked up. Never, 


never 


once.” 

** Are you sure?” 
**Am I sure!” 

“‘Sometimes,”’ she said, smiling, “‘you even sat on 
balcony in the rain, didn’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why?” 

“In the hope of seeing 

She laughed, she turned, and her dark 


she said. 


you, of course 
eyes, searching his gay were like a caress 


?” she 


“ Reall asked. 
** Really and truly.” he 
op he put dowr 
fork. “No; lieve 
“It is the trutl 
“You spent all that time 


could not be 
1d ass her sily 
I can’t be 


” he pers isted. 


she 


that.” 


on 

hope of seeing re - ge 
“Yes.” 

“But wha 

‘To see you makes me so-so y, 

and she noticed that his hand, to 


spoke 


t good 


could it do you 
happ} 
ulously ; ich clas} 
the stem of his glass, trembled as he ‘Your beauty 
It flows through me teny 
ops me e moonlight, like music. But wha 
light and music beside } Nothing hing 
She thought she had been only playing with him, but her 


flows all through my being 
} 
ilt 


ty? 


pbeauty: 


Ish your 
mischievous smile was now become a troubled one 
flushed and stirred and glowed under his vibr 
“But you never asked to be introduced,”’ she 
“No. Because I knew why you didn’t look up 
I knew you thought I was a slacker.” 
Lady Sarah Nelson’s voice rang out high ar 
catechism of the yellow kid who sat near her 
“But, Sir Mark, why haven't you enlisted?” 
“They v 
me,” th 
answere’ 
and he 
down his mi 
ends, for} 
been gi' 
tation oft 
“Why won't they 
take you?” 
“T’ve got ham- 
mertoe 
“What 
mertoe?”’ 


But 


mertoe 
Saral 


her repeated, 


The yt low 
frowned and 
his head 
“There are 
subjects,” ne aid, 
“that we don’t ger 
erally discuss at the 
dinner table.” 

The footmen en- 
tered with two 
platters of griv¢ 
liégoi 
that in thewild stats 
had fed on juniper 
berries and that 
were appro 


priately served wit] 


thrust! 


now 


a sauce made aro 
matic by the addi- 
tion of crushed 
juniper leaves 
Vane, as he cut the 
plump breast 
his thrush, said 
“You despised me, 
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that you came ove 


r here to 
i going to war 


“Oh, no.”” His voice 


feless. It 


voila 


seemed to 


nin were now hope- 


the, 
tney 


estranged. And he 


yught they might be 
lovers, wife and 
i! Oh, r he 
a 4 Ma r 

ply I came over re a 

year before \ A 


thought of 





‘Why did you come 
‘I hate England.’ 
Oh, I adore Eng! 
























MASLOU 
in the Southern wa lace 1 and truffles 
and he sipped the rich Burgu that } ace 
panied the dish. But Antonia g tl " t and 
crumbied bread t her £ r ge 

‘Na I neve ea t . 

The class of 19 ' , ~~ 
was the Marquis de la 7 ‘ ‘ H rising 
in one of those silence that s t ! the most 
Vivacious con ny, dre eve ) ng idave is 
face The iss ol 117 eing ed 

In tl t rds all France Te ¥ ed to aescend 
on the spacious, lof glittering 1 rhe tinted candlk 
light seemed to gr gray and du The splendor of 
atinwood and gold and s eemed to grow mean 
i) er Morr ith i 1 

France, who wanted war leas suffering most 

It is wicked to go to pa es i suc! ilfe ng,’ said 
Antonia We ig to la ind wea ack unti the war 

over 

“The suffering of France!"’ resumed her her. “My 
barb t t | hive ns are i 
My y dress has lost her hu i he is left with 
hree little giris My det t t ed My bake i grana- 
father t ed All é France go nere 1 W its 
the same st And m calling out the class of 
1917 oys ‘ ! my heart bleed to see 
them this n g nh the t lor cocKkades and their 
tricolor necktie nd flag stering and drinking, singing 
ind shouting in the sunshine i? ol ira tr Dboys 
with round, g Ss ent face 

“My nephew Max iid Madame de Groot, “‘f 

training a month ago and went into a front-line trench 
He wrote home « ry da Eve day for a month I got 


i letter. He had n« uble, « his eyes were sore from a 
gas attack. But his last letter was dated the thirteent} 
He said they were to charge n the fourteent! And I 
haven't heard from him sinet She looked round the 
tabie th a wan smilie To-da t ntinued, Is the 
twenty-fifth. Eleven days without a letter! What I hope 


is, that he’s been 


taken prisoner 





The Cannon Thundered. Now and Then a Rifie Volley Cracked Out 


Sotdiers Stood, 


Pot Shots at the Sandbags Four Hundred Yards Away 


“They are bleed ng rrance t f aia Amer 
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Their Backs 


i we . eT } t \ t I 
Americar would ‘ he 

yu? 

Oliver Mor iro t i i all 

loo proud t gi ‘ loo | 
We'll show you whethe e’re t , ‘ 
Y don't understa er here. \ | 
with Chile or the Argentine Bu vhere 
marine and your machine gun and your aéroplane 
from? Wegavethemt 1—we! And if we ' 
If we fight it will be fighting! But you other 
. ¢ 

Germans have to teach you othe everything 

lr Oliver M en begar ‘ ‘ 
new rpedo that i be guide | " 
tance es b re pertect it t 
guided by its reir So far re i—all unde i and 
marveled; but Morris’ explanation of the torpe he 
effect of the a nic rays on the sele mi, ¢ be e pr x 
and confused, and Antonia, cru: ng her bread rapid 


Salida in @ iow VOoOIce 


“Why haven't you enlisted, Mr. Vane 


He took a deep breat! Once! re but 
the climax— once more ! ¥ he would try to reveal a 
splendid thoughts; al! those r g 
could Dut express them, wouid at war fore I inle 
indeed, the world was pe ed ‘ V 
said, fixing her with oon ‘ 

‘I haven't enlisted because--I haven't enliste t 
is You see to put it anu ‘ t a que 
might versus right Does right make ght D 
might, I mean, mate mike Does mike mate 
paused, wiped his brow, then ended desperate ( 
if I could make the world realize what war ' But 
can’t Mer laugh at what I i Ed I end bach 


1 write. Nobody reads my pamphlets 


to Him, Taking 
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She regarded him in silence. Then she rose abruptly. 
Come to the drawing-room,” she said, “‘and I'll show 
e Lalique cabinet.” 


followed 


her through the musie room, and the red- 
smiled above their mandolins. He fol- 
down a long, dim hall hung with splendid blue 
The drawing-room was in darkness, 
it a footman hurried forward, hiding a yawn behind his 
id turned on the lights of the great bronze chande- 


musiciar 
h tane 


trie 


“I’m older 
She treated me 


‘She laughed at me at first,"” Vane mused. 
at first she laughed at me. 
w, though ts 

y bent over the cabinet of precious bibe- 
shoulders touched as they studied those small, 
calm, firm masterpieces. Their fingers, touching, lingered 
together over jeweled cups, bowls of carved jade, and rock- 
mountings of chased gold. 
you think of on your balcony? 


9, 


‘Did you ever think of me? 


he, but 
ea child 
Side by 


bot Their 


crystal goblets witl 
“What 
mured 


She turned to him 


” he mur- 


She was flushed and breath- 
then she put her hand 


again 
sighed; 


and glov She 
juickly 
Did you ever think of me‘ 
Her hand on her heart, she smiled up at him rather pite- 
yusl Her eyes were lifted to his. Again he gazed deep 
do veautiful, clear, soft depths. 
Antonia— kiss me—-for if I never come back 
cloud pass over her clear eyes. She looked at 
She her “Don’t,” she said, 


less ving 
to her 
> 


wn into their 


head, 


shook 


Vv 

llage of Brookport, Long 
Island, is a summer place. It 
lives, like the mosquitoes that 
summer 
that hardy race which, once 
for a period of three months, gives up the com- 
and of spacious New York apartments to 
stuffy cottages along the shores of the Great South 
Bay. At the time of the death of Mr. Ira Nutcombe, the 
only all-the ar-round inhabitants were the butcher, the 
grocer, the drug-store man, the other customary fauna of 
Miss Elizabeth Boyd, who rented the ram- 
nown locally as Flack’s and eked out a 


entirely on its 
visitor 
a year 
fort 


tew In 


cooines 


and 


farm 


villages, 


hackle 


livelihood by keeping bees. 
down your Encyclopedia Britannica 


precariou 

If you take 
Volume III, Aus to Bis, you will find that bees are a 
“large and natural family of the zodlogical order Hymen- 

: characterized by the plumose form of many of 
y the large size of the basal segment of the 
and by the development of a ‘tongue’ forsucking 
- t of which peculiarities, it is interesting 
y shared with Claude Nutcombe Boyd, Eliza- 
rother, who for quite a long time—till his money 

had made liquid food almost his sole means of 
These things, however, are by the way. We 
snobs think better or worse of a bee 

because it can claim kinship with the Hymenoptera family, 
ili-bred as to chaff it for having large feet. The 
really in the article occurs later, where 
it say “The bee industry prospers greatly in America.” 

This ws those broad statements that invite chal- 
lenge. Elizabeth Boyd would have challenged it. She had 

With considerable trouble she con- 
trived to pay and that was all 

Again referring to the Encyclopadia, we find the words: 
“Before undertaking the management of a modern apiary, 
the beekeeper should possess a certain amount of aptitude 
* ‘This was possibly the trouble with Eliz- 
s venture, considered from a commercial point of 
She loved bees, but she was not an expert on them. 

tarted her apiary with a small capital, a dollar 
ractical hints, and a secondhand queen, princi- 
because she was in need of some occupation that 
It was the unfor- 
of Claude Nutcombe which made life in 
the country a necessity. At that time he was spending the 
remains of left him by his aunt, and Elizabeth 
had hardly settled down at Brookport and got her venture 
under way she found herself obliged to provide for 
had 
mistaken view that he could drink up 

all the in America. 

It is a curious law of Nature that the most undeserving 
the best Thrifty, plodding 
young men, who get up early, and do it now, and catch the 
and save half their salaries, have sisters who 
never speak civilly to them except when they want to 
To the Claude Nutcombes of the world 
are vouchsafed the Elizabeths. 


optera, 
ther hairs, by 
foot 
liquid f 
to note, they 
beth 
ran out 
lance 
ot such as to 
nor s4) 


nteresting passage 
one ol 


not prospered greatly 


her way, 


for the pursuit 


would enable her to live in the country. 


tunate condition 
the money 


when 
Nutty a combination of heme and sanatorium. It 
heen the poor lad’s 
] 


} } ; - 
ak onone Hquol 


brothers always have sisters 
boss’ eye, 


borrow money 


“ ’ 


don’t go.”” And she fell on his breast with a kind of soft 
violence, her fresh arms clasped his neck, her lips pressed his. 


mi 


“TT\ELL me some of your war adventures.” 

Hubert Vane was bathing a wounded soldier. In a 
splashed apron, his arms bare, he knelt before the small tub, 
full of hot water, wherein the soldier stood. ‘‘ Tell me some 
of your adventures,”’ he repeated; and he plied his brush 
vigorously across the young man’s shins, raising an abun- 
dant lather. 

The soldier smiled, a crafty look came into his eyes, and 
he began to lie. 

“Pong! Down went a German!” 

He was a private of the wonderful, invincible and almost 
annihilated Foreign Legion—a lad of twenty, incredibly 
handsome, with a beautiful body covered all over with 
tattooing. 

His was the Apollo build. He was very strong, but still 
more supple and swift. There were no rugged lumps of 
muscle to break the flowing lines of the tattooed trunk and 
limbs. He had a cigarette thrust, pen-fashion, behind one 
ear and a rosebud behind the other. 

“Pong! My second German!” 

Thus, while Vane scrubbed him, he lied on and on. For 
six months, amid the stench of corpses, he had lived in 
hell; yet he came back with nothing but lies on his young, 
proud, smiling lips. 

Vane, the bath over, drew the shirt down carefully over 


that large and splendid breast. 


By Pelham Grenville Wodehouse 


TLLUSTRATEDO BY 


CLARENCE F. vu 


The great aim of Elizabeth’s life was to make a new man 
of Nutty. It was her hope that the quiet life and soothing 
air of Brookport, with—unless you counted the dime-in- 
the-slot musical box at the drug store—its absence of the 
fiercer excitements, might in time pull him together and 
unscramble his disordered nervous system. She liked to 
listen of a morning to the sound of Nutty busy in the next 
room with a broom and a dustpan, for in the simple lexicon 
of Flack’s there was no such word as “help.”” The privy 
purse would not run to maid or hired man. Elizabeth did 
the cooking and Claude Nutcombe the chores. 

Several days after Claire Fenwick and Lord Dawlish, by 
different routes, had sailed from England, Elizabeth Boyd 
sat up in bed and shook her mane of hair from her eyes, 
yawning. Outside her window the birds were singing, and 
a shaft of sunlight intruded itself beneath the shade. But 
what definitely convinced her that it was time to get up 
was the plaintive note of James, the cat, patrolling the roof 
of the porch. An animal of regular habits, James always 
called for breakfast at eight-thirty sharp. 

Elizabeth got out of bed, wrapped her small body in a 
pink kimono, thrust her small feet into a pair of blue slip- 
pers, yawned again and went downstairs. Having taken 
last night's milk from the ice box she went to the back door 
and, having filled James’ saucer, stood on the grass beside 
it, sniffing the morning air. 

Elizabeth was twenty-one, but standing there 
with her hair tumbling about her shoulders she might have 
been taken by a not too close observer for a child. It 
was only when you saw her eyes and the resolute tilt of the 
chin that you realized that she was a young woman very well 
able to take care of herself in a difficult world. Her hair 
was very fair, her eyes brown and very bright, and the 
contrast was extraordinarily piquant. They were valiant 
eyes, full of spirit; eyes, also, that saw the humor of things. 
And her mouth was the mouth of one who laughs easily. 
Her chin, small like the rest of her, was strong; and in the 
way she held herself there was a boyish jauntiness. She 
looked a capable little person. 

She stood beside James like a sentinel, watching over 
him as he breakfasted. There was a puppy belonging to 
one of the neighbors who sometimes lumbered over and 
stole James’ milk, disposing of it in greedy gulps while its 
rightful proprietor looked on with piteous helplessness. 
Elizabeth was fond of the puppy, but her sense of justice 
was keen and she was there to check this brigandage. 

It was a perfect day, cloudless and still. There was 
peace in the air. James, having finished his milk, began to 
wash himself. A squirrel climbed cautiously down from a 
linden tree. From the orchard came the murmur of many 
bees. 

#sthetically Elizabeth was fond of still, cloudless days, 
but experience had taught her to suspect them. As was 
the custom in that locality, the water supply depended on 


fovd 


and was 
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“Pong!” said the youth as his hezd emerged from the 
descending shirt. “‘Pong! Clean through his fat belly. 
My ninth German in fifteen minutes!” 

“Your ninth in fifteen minutes!”” Hubert Vane sneered, 
and, taking up the full tub in both arms, he staggered with 
it to the drain, emptied it, and refilled it for the next 
bather, an enormous Senegalese. 

“But why do I sneer at these lads?” he mused as he 
helped the Senegalese to undress. “‘It is best for soldiers 
to lie. Suppose they told one another morbid truths, tales 
of terror and horror? No, no! It is best to lie. It is best 
to pretend we are all heroes. That keeps up the morale 

Vane, the evening of the American’s dinner party, had 
walked home in a strange, delicious, sad rhapsody. He 
had kissed her. Antonia had suffered him to kiss her. And 
he saw again her luminous and mournful eyes; he breathed 
again her flowerlike perfume; he felt again her soft 
pressure upon his. To go from her lips to death! 

A wild wind rocked the palms. The 
desolate in the moonlight. 

When he got home he went straight to bed. But he was 
restless. Antonia, his sudden resolve to enlist, and the 
wine and coffee of the dinner presaged a sleepless night 
He tossed for an hour, then rang. 

Engel, his Swiss valet—his English valet had enlisted 
came in answer to his ring and threw a handful of crushed 
olive stones and two or three olivewood fagots on the dying 
library fire. He drew up before the flame an 
atable. He arranged the reading lamp, the silver cigarett« 


lips’ 


sea was wild and 


armcnalr ana 


(Continued on Page 49) 


ONE Y 


a rickety wind wheel 
a dark foreboding that she returned 
to the kitchen and turned on one of 
thetaps. For perhapsthree seconds 
a stream of the dimension of a darn- 
ing needle emerged, then with a sad gurgle the tap rel 
into a stolid inaction. 
of a waterless tap. 

“Damn!” said Elizabeth 

She passed through the dining room to the foot 
stairs. 

“Nutty!” 

There was no reply. 

“Nutty, my precious lamb! 

Upstairs in the room next to her own a long, 
began to uncur!l itself in bed ; a face wit 
and a small forehead raised itself 
pillow, and Claude Nutcombe Boyd signalized the fact that 
he was awake by scowling at the morning sun and uttering 
an aggrieved groan. 

Alas, poor Nutty! This was he whom but yesterday 
, 


Broadway had known as the Speed Kid, on whom 


It was wit! 


apsed 


There is no stolidity so utter as that 


of the 


spare form 
h a receding chin 


from 


reluctantly the 


head- 
waiters had smiled and lesser waiters fawned; whose snake- 
like form had nestled in so many a front-row orchestra 
chair. 

Where were his lobster Newburgs now, his cold quart 
that were wont to set the table in a roar? 

Nutty Boyd conformed as nearly as a human being may 
to Euclid’s definition of a straight line 
without breadth. From ’ 
sprouted like a weed, till now in the middle twenties he 
gave startled strangers the conviction that it only required 
a sharp gust of wind to snap him in half. Lying in bed he 
looked more like a length of hose pipe than anything else 
While he was unwinding himself the door opened and 
Elizabeth came into the room. 

“Good morning, Nutty.” 

““What’s the time?” asked her brother hollowly 

“Getting on toward nine. It’s alovely day. The bi 
are singing, the bees are buzzing, summer's in the air 
one of those beautiful, shiny, heavenly, gorgeous days.” 

A look of suspicion came into Nutty’s eyes. Elizabeth 
was not often as lyrical as this. 

“There’s a catch somewhere, 


He was length 


boyhood’s early day he had 


rds 


It’s 


” he said. 

“Well, as a matter of fact,” said Elizabeth carelessly, 
“the water’s off again.” 

“Damn!” 

‘I said that. 
family.” 

“What a ghastly joint this is! Why can’t you see old 
Flack and make him fix that infernal wheel up?” 

“I’m going to pounce on him and have another try 
directly I see him. Meanwhile, darling Nutty, will you get 
some clothes on and go round to the Smiths and ask them 
to lend us a pailful?”’ 

““Oh, gosh, it’s over a mile!” 

““No, no, not more than three-quarters.” 

“‘Lugging a pail that weighs a ton! The last time I went 
there their dog bit me.” 


I’m afraid we aren’t a very original 
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7 Dawlish —unhappy, well-meaning 

: Bill, who only hour had 
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onl thing couldn t be arrange 
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D think he has left us |} mone) 2 that one f her little pet 4 nr g nr r} é wie | t the I eu! ! 

; “Dol? Why, what else could he do with it? Weare his concluded, Nutty resumed pall and the rney, and awaited her ther eturn with a , art ‘ 
ni irvl | I’ve had to go throug! at this moment there peared r he hedge the l e ol \A | earte ‘ t t cl t ' 
fe wit a mbe as a complimer t Mr Johr Pre cot, a neigni T Mr Pre tt NT nad ilering ind rhe \ 1 it Nut ire 

to him, ha reguiarly at Christmas dismounted from a | e, called t Nut ind waved the type that ma t e behind a f 
nd on his , then! I havea huncl something in the air. 1 i stranger the performance would mile Her heart bled f N 
there will be a letter from the iwvyers to-day I wis you have been ob ire, but | et inde “I Mr. Pre here yas a Wea le ‘ N 
‘ a get are ind g | t post office while I't cott was intimating ! } hee he post One 
\ { ng ti na eT ur tr why the fools Vv i ! ely istor i ! ‘ ‘ 
ha cabled. You would have supposed they would oceasions, } ers for « pr , \ 
) ha ght f 7 for na na A fie 
I nh ret ed to her room to dress one Vv yn- re thered with M I tt t K Lhe let What tne t 
: I g that nothing was quite perfect in this m. Mr. Pre appears N ted I ’ ‘ ‘ 
\ | I t to have great deal of mor lor letters and ene i hie ! 1 per Half pa ! ( 
she had a scheme in her mind which called for a large cap- fectly still for some moments, he suddenly turned and ‘About 1 uid Nut ‘ 
i but she wa rryv t t it < iid come to her or Ly began to run toward the t Is ringing ! ! eT 
th igh the death of her ur , ol whom, despite his some- The mere fact that her brother, whose usual mods f ! rf i-leal unde ea Alter tha f 
what forbidding personality, e had always been fond progression was a languid saunte hould be actually rur the bank and dra ! 
also sorry that a larg im of money was coming ning was enough to tell | abeth that the letter whicl The day passe ea for I Nut g the 


Nutty had read 
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k him to 

the 
» washed 
the beds her- 
attended to 


she cooked 


ng the waiter 
wrong brand of 
d into a 


not again 


lock, feel 
went to her 
| the next of 


luties should 


she came 

had fallen 
had gone down 
heir way 
hives with 
yutintothe 

find Nutty 

1 no signs of him in 

juse. There were no signs 
im about the grounds. It was 
e him to have taken a walk, 
eemed the only possibility 
went back to the house to 
Right 


and it wa 


o'clock came, and 
then that the truth 
Nutty had es- 

He had slipped away and 
up to New York 


nine 


dawned upon her 


vi 
DAWLISH 
York 


been lent by 


the 
apartment which 
his friend 
half past 
the day, the 
the exodus of 
Nutty Boyd from the farm. Be- 
fore him on the table lay a letter 
He was 

Lord 


rk en} 


ORD 
A Ne 
had 


trate 


sat in 


ten I 
after 


second day 


smoking pensively 
Dawlish had found New 
a trifle fati- 


much to be seen 


rvable but 


There w a 





had made the 
see it all at 
his intention, 


eres and he 
mistake of trying to 
It had beer 
‘ 


he came home after dinner 


once 
when 


that night, to try to restore the 


valance of things by going to bed 
early. He had sat up longer thar 
he had intended because he had 
this letter 


been thinking about 


al in America Bill had sought 

Elizabeth 

Nutcombe’s 

to think the 
r over, and this seemed to him the only possi- 
He could not keep it all. He 

er of the widow and the orphan. 

laire to give it all up. If he 
satisfied. 


had been his 


upon hi 

tructed him to write to 
me-half of the Ira 
i had time during the voyage 


Immediately arriv 


it a law r it 


late 


would feel like a 
Nor would it be 
halved the legacy 
dy would te 
it least, view until Elizabeth's reply 
ved It was this reply that lay on the table a 
mal note setting forth Miss Boyd's absolute refusal 
any portion of the money. This was a develop- 

had not foreseen, and he was feeling 


What was the 
r to find an answer to this problem, 


next step? , He had smoked many 
The endeave 


lig} 


ng another when the doorbell rang 
or and found himself confronting an 


t 
opened the d 


and thin young man in evening dress 
i little startled He 
li rang, that } 


lowr 


had taken it for 
visitor was Tom, the 
tairs, a friendly soul who hailed 
wen dropping in at intervals during 
» acquire the latest news from his native 
ling inquiringly 
with the ‘ 


The solu 


his change 


came stranger's tirst words: 
as if Gates were 
It di 


extremely 
tressed Lord Dawlish to disap- 


re was nothing else to be 


necessary 


done 
i ( said 
When did he go there? 
About four months ago.” 
May I come in a minute 
Yes, rather : 
He led the w nto the The stranger gave 
», as if he were being folded up by 


in London.” he 


sitting room 


abruptly in 
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about to ask his companior 

happened to know a Miss E 
beth Boyd, who also live 
Brookport. It 
that the question would inv 


occurred t 


counter-question as to hi 
knowledge of Miss Boyd, and 


knew that he would no 





“Who Do You Think I am, Nutty —Hetty Green?"’ 


and in this attitude sunk 
chair, where he lay back looking at Bill over his knees, 
a sorrowful sheep peering over a sharp-pointed fence. 

‘You're from England, aren't you‘ 

“Yes.” 

“Been in New York long?” 

“Only a couple of days.” 

The stranger folded himself up another foot or so until 
his knees were higher than his head, and lit a cigarette. 

“The curse of New York,” he said mournfully, “is the 
way everything changes in it. You can't take your eye off 
it fora minute. The population’s always shifting. It’s like 
a damned railway station. You go away for a bit and come 
back and try to find your old pals, and they're all gone: 
Ike’s in Arizona, Mike’s in a sanatorium, Spike's in jail 
and nobody seems to know where the rest of them have 
I came up from the country two days ago, expect- 


some invisible agency, 


> 


got to 
to find all the old-gang along Broadway the same as 
hands on 

And it’s 


ing 
ever, and I’m dashed if I've been able to put my 
one of them! Not a singl one of th 
only six months since I was here last.” 

Lord Dawlish made sympathetic noises 

“Of course,” proceeded the other, “the time of year may 
Living down in the country 
, and I forgot that it was July, when 
people go out of the city. I guess that must be what hap- 
I used to know all sorts of fellows, actors and fel- 

that, tell 
you,” he said with pathos, “ I could be so 
infernally lonesome as I have been these last two days. If 
| had known what a rotten time i was going to have I 
would never have left Brookport.” 

“ Brookport!” 

“It’s a place down on Long Island.” 

Bill was not by nature a plotter, but the mere fact of 
traveling under an assumed name had developed a streak 
of wariness in him. He checked himself just as he was 


solitary 


have something to do with it. 
you lose count of time 


pened 
lows like and they're all away somewhere. I 


I never knew 


to invent a satisfactory 
that offhand. 

“This ever 

young n 

‘I was sweating my brain t 
to think of somebody I cou 
up in this ghastly, 
It isn’t so 
think of fellows’ names and 


dresses. I can get the nan 


deserted 


easy, you kr 


right, but unless the fello 
the telephone book I’m 


Well, I 


some of my 


was trying to tl! 
pals who mi 
be round the place, and I r 
bered Gates. Remember 
address, too, by amirack 

of course?”’ 


pal of his, 
“Yes, I knew him in Londor 
“Oh, Isee. And when you came 
over here he lent 
ment? By the 
your name.” 
““My name’s Chalmers.’ 
“Well, 
Gates and came down here to look 
him up. We used to hav 
good times together a 
And now he’s gone too 
“Did you 
about anything important 
“Well, it’s important tome. I 


wanted him to come out tosupper 


you hi 


way, I did: 


as I say, 


want to see 


You see it’s this way 

supper to-night to a girl 
that show at the Forty-1 
Street Theater, a Mis 

and she insists on bri 


She says the pal gi 
which sounds all right 
admitted that it sour 

‘But it makes the party 
And of all the infernal 


party of three 


1S the yr @aSLiIIt’s 
Having delivered himself of th 

undeniable truth the stranger 

a little farther into his chair 


paused ‘Look here, 


you doing to-nig! 
I was thinkin 


bed.”’ 





“Going to bed!” 

voice Was s} ot ked, 
heard blasphen “Going to bed at half 
York! My dear chap, 
Why don't you come alor g?’ 
Amiability perh i 
Dawlish’s character. He did not want to hay 


what you want 


was aps the 


go out to supper, but there was something almost 


ir the eyes that looked at him between the 
knees. 

“It’s awfully good of you 

‘Not a bit, I wish you would. 
saver.” 

Bill felt that he was in for it. He 

*You will?’ 


get into some clothes and come along 


got 


’ said the other. ‘‘Good | 


you say your name was?” 
**Chalmers.” 
““Mine’s Boyd—Nutcombe Boyd.” 
“Boyd!” cried Bill. 
Nutty took his astonishment, 
concealed, as a compliment. He chuckled 
“T thought you would know the name if you wer 
of Gates’. 
see, I was pretty well known in this old burg befor 


which was too 


I expect he’s always talking about m 
to leave it.” 

Bill walked down the long passage to his bedr 
no trace of the sleepiness which had been weighi: 
five minutes before. He was galvanized by a superstiti 
thrill. It was fate, Elizabeth Boyd’s brother turni 
like this and making friendly overtures right on toy 
letter from her. This astonishing thing could not 
better arranged if he had planned it himself 
little he had seen of Nutty he gathered that the 
not hard to make friends with. It would be a sin ‘ 
cultivate his acquaintance. And having done so, he could 
renew negotiations with Elizabeth. The desire to rid hin 
self of half the legacy had become a fixed idea with Bil 
He had the impression that he could not really 


feel clear 
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again until he had made matters square with his conscience You'll fe« er wie! ive had s thing t f ew ull a en earnest Seneg ins 
in this respect. He felt that he was probably a fool to take hope you had the sense to slip the headwaiter s et y can produce. if left alon« 1 few , , dru r 
that view of the thing, but that was the way he was built solid, or there won't be any table. Funny |} ese t He was aware d versa 
and there was no getting away from it go up and dow? New York. A year ago t ema It’s the ab ite trut I hunted und down 
This irruption of Nutty Boyd into his life was an omen. agement would turn out and kiss you if Broadwa tw LYS a lid la sou lk ew. And 
It meant that all was er. He was conscious of a sp ‘ ‘ s here. N It , Gate \ o wee 
rise that he ‘ »go to bed. He t B ( ‘ 

s if he neve got eda He fe Why’s that ed Nutt lg i era I if 
xhilarated Lady Pauline Weth« é ) ‘ M ‘ : eis 
In these ys, whe restaurants bask in the absence of a tnis where she i wi i ‘ i ‘ ‘ 
closing-time law, one cannot say that a supper party is er heard N it He if a i 

actually given in any one plac¢ Supping New York wistful gloon That i} gy I've bes ‘ I've goOo y 
has become a peripatetic stime The s er par aw Wi \ R ‘ i et her 
arranged by Nutty Boyd was scheduled to start at Reig Miss Leonard \ d the name of M 
heimer’s on Forty-second Street, and it was there that the “Don’t you ever get the papers ir 1 ge, Nutt I feel a hu I fe ad be way 
revelers assembled. “T never read the paper I don’t su e | eada a ‘ ) 
Nutty and Bill had been there a few minutes when paper for years. I can’t stand ‘em. W La Pauline So the « f it wa it next night. when the 
Miss Daisy Leonard arrived with her friend. And from Wethe ume I ke ‘ ‘ 
that moment Bill was never himself agai “She does Greek dance at least | i me the ‘ 0 er hair was a differer the: 
The Good Sport was, so to speak, an outsize in Good Greek. All these indress stunts are 1 vada) i! Waits 
Sports. She loomed up behind the small and demure Miss they're Russian. She's an Englis! pec ress,”” He had the nerve t« tand there a | that 
Leonard like a liner t wed by atug. She was big, blonde, Miss Leonard's friend said she was crazy a it these } i-time stuff ‘ 
skittish and exuberant; she wore a dress like the sunset of turesque o ng la es, ar ¢ ‘ ! I ‘ Rea 
a fine summer evening and she effervesced with spacious Waiter! 
good will t« all met sine Vas one {t eg Swho splasi I OKING back hn the evening later and ( ew rn t eu it ry] irried t " " ed Fot} 
into public places like stones into quiet | Her form leading features, Lord Dawlish came to the nelu tha ery r G ‘ ne gy and ex , ‘ 
was large, her eyes were large, her teeth were large and her he never completely recovered from the first shock of the becaus« 
voice was large. She overwhelmed Bil She hit his Good Sport. He wa us all the time of a drean vw 
astounded consciousness e a shell. She gave |} a e feeling, as ul he were itching himself from ewher I t 
buzzing in the ears. She was not so much a Good Spcrta outside himself. Fro some conning tower In tl fourt i ud n quite quiet Mr. Zizz- 
some kind of an explosior limension he perceived himsell eating broiled lobster and i is heave “ ‘ ey were at least thre 
He was still reeling Irom the spiritual ipact with thi drinking champagne and heard himself bea ng an a Ww « il be expe i 
female tidal wave when he became awart as one who, juate part in the ¢ ‘ itior put vemel! vere l’ ! 
coming out of a swoon, hears voi es faintly that he was irgely automat Everytl ng in the place cor spired to 
being addressed by Miss Leonard. To turn fro stupefy his faculti AX stomed to the quieter at Y I e passed eemed to Lord Dawlish, wa ing 
Leonard’s friend to Miss Leonard herself was like phere of London restaurants, he was stunned by the din. from without, that things were livening ip. He seemed t 
the falling of gentle rain after a thunderstorm. it was before night clubs spread over London like an epi perceive a quickening of the tempo of the revels, an added 
moment he reveled in the sense of being soothed; then, a demic, and he had not learned the lesson which the abandon. Nutty was getting quite bright. He had the air 
he realized what she was saying, he started violent Miss Lond mer to-day knows » well, that there is practically no of one wi reca the good old day ot one w! n lamillar 
Leonard was iOOKINg at him curi- scenes re@énacts the s of his 
ous Vanishe u! The « astened 
l beg your paraor said B me oly duced | mar 
I'n ire I’ve met 1 belore mor ifete! g Ol pal { water 
Mr. Chalmers I scrul ng fl swithatl p and 
Er—real e ol iping e a fire Ker to 
‘But I can’t think where ivoid excited bees had been purged 
I’m sure,” said the Good Sport irom him | the ghts and the 
lang lishingly, like a sentimental music and the wine He was te ling 
siege gun, “‘that if I had ever met a long anecdot« aughing at it 
Mr. Chalmers before I shouldn't throwing a crust of bread at an ad 
have forgotten him.” scent waiter and refilling his gla 
“You're English, aren’t you? at the same time. It is not easy to 
asked Miss Le nard. a0 all these ngs j ine i 
ot tg and the fact that Nutty did ther 
The Good Sport said she was with notable succes was proof tha 
crazy about Englishmen. he was king 
| thought so from your voice.” Miss Da Ls ' till 
The Good Sport said thatshe was demure, | 1 e had { wed 
Cc about the English accent a piece of iown the mck of 
m have beer London Nutty’s nec e may assurne that 
that [met you. I was inthe revue he was feeling at her ease and had 
at the Alhambra last year.” overcome any diflidence o nes 
“By George, I wish I had seen which might have interfered with 
you,” interjected the infatuated her complete er ment of the fes 
Nutty. tivitie As for the Good Sport, she 
The Good Sport said that she was was larger, blonder and 1 e ex 
crazy about London. uberant than ever, and she wa 
“I seem to remember,”’ went on addressing someone as “B 
Miss Leonard, ‘meeting you out Perhaps the most remarkable 
at supper. Do you know a man phenomenon of the evening, as it 
named Delaney in the Coldstream advanced, was th hange it 
Guards?” wrought in Lord Da uttivude 
sill would have liked to deny all toward tl! ime G | He 
knowledge of Delaney, though the was not cious of the beginning 
latter was one of his best friends, ( the hangs he " ke t t 
but his natural honesty prevented realizat f sudde At the 
him. beginning Ippe her 
“I'm sure I met you at a supper had bee ‘ ear ea Wher 
he gave at Oddy’s one Friday night they had t bec ed to 
We all went on to Covent Garden. each other ne had t ed 
Don’t you remember feeling tha g ought 
_ g of supper,”’ broke in not to be ‘ e, and 
Nutty, « g Bill’s hearty grati- battered bra ‘ tivel 
tude thereby, “ re’s the dashed re ‘ ‘ { Tenr 
headwaiter? I want to find my The ‘ e.” But 
table = Ww . | I i’ ] rit 
He surveyed the restaurant with and g an excell war, he 
a melancholy eye. fou t k é re chari 
“*Everything changed!” He é i ha escended upon 
spoke sadly, as Ulysses might have 
done when his boat put in at Ithaca. He é elf ex 
“Every darned thing different since t ‘ ‘ iliar 
I was herelast. New waiters, head- W a sked 
waiter I never saw before in my elf grethe ‘ that 
life, different-colored carpet he " ‘ e as if 
“Cheer up, Nutty, old thing,” e were addr pen-air 
said Miss Leonard. ‘‘Cut the Rip ( ‘ 1 gale 





van Winkle stuff and find our table. Heinrich Was Conscious of a Regret That He Had Left Home Continued on Page 40 
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ERE liars and thieves 
and pirates!” said 
Thomas Wogan. ““There 
t hair on the heads of the three of ye! Ye'd 
teal pennies off s eyes! Ye'd rob little chil- 
{f their Sunday-se money! Ye stink to high 
Ye call yer building the Benevolent Building, 
but ye ought t ll it the Jolly Roger or the Skull and 
a nest of the worst scoundrels under 
Josiah Odell, Theodore Goss 


an hones 
a dead man’ 
hool 


heaven! 


(Crossbones, for it’ 
un; and their names are 
ibridyge Pe rry yg 
He eled a large, horny forefinger at each man as he 
lied his name. He person himself, with a 
round, coppery face grown mottled with age and fallen 
into totigh wrinkles, like the ankle of an old boot. His 
hort, stiff was quite white and his eyebrows were 
At any time and on any subject his conversation 
Now it was a roar that shook the 
life was a long, unsuccessful struggle 
Strangers considered 
stalked the 
station at 
rambling, 
swinging a heavy 
earved on the 


was a huce 
, 


hair 
Nnagey 
vas apt to be a bellow 
window frames. Hi 

with his te mper 
him terrific; but when he 
mile between the railroad 
Turner’s Grove and his big, 
white frame house 
ane with an alligator 
handle, and perhaps bellowing occa 


ionally dozen children along the 
ran to meet 
little 
always carried 
The strongest 
himself 
* which he used 
way of paus 
peech, sucking in hi 


y shouted to him or 


him in expectation of the red 
peppermint drops he 
in his 


vest pocket 


words he permitted were 
danged”’ and ‘‘cu 
freely. He i a 
abrup in his 


breath 


Ing 
pressing his lips back 
though 
In time to pre 


and 
against his ftaise teeth, as 
catching himself just 
Now, however, he 


vent an explos 


vling a racing car. 
rs I've laid for ye, 
1 ye go by, smug and 
in yer por ket 
left 
sala to my) 
ver mind I'll get the scoun 
have to live to be a hundred 
ytodoit!’ I’vesaidittoplenty 
myself, for that matter. Ye 
, don't ye, Meesther Theo 
he added with heavy sar 
casm as Mr nned slightly. 
This conversation occurred in Mr 
Wogan's litth at the end of the 
hall on the sixth floor of the Benevo 


Vus ¢ xpl 


he 


loot 
poor os UVe robbed 
and I've 
it 


empty-handed; 


dore Gos 


iflice 
lent B 
Street, Chi 


tructure 


which is on Dearborn 
cago. It is not a modern 
d repair. Its narrow 
rusted with soft 


iilding, 


or in go« 
frontis 
coal soot. The one elevator, of an an 
paralytically as 
Josiah Odell now owns the building 

without improvements, for a satisfactory 
the leasehold; but it was once the 
tarters of a building-and-loan associa- 


mournfully ine 


cient pattern, trembles 


it goes up ar i down 


und is holding it, 
in the value of 
} ley 


neadgq 


property and 
tion which sisted in wrecking 
His office front of the 


Perrs then comes Mr. 


Mr. 
while 
is the 


occupies the sixth story. 


is next it; Goss’ office; 
hich he rather rarely 
of the hall There 

Wogan’'s 


bear the 


uses 
are two offices 
glass 


Com- 


The ground 
sign “‘Air Boat 
knows, not 
Dust 
undistu div , and the 


© far as the a soul has 
ed those room 


imu! 


janitor 
and cobwebs have 
window- 


or three year 
ited outer 
are half opaqu 1e signs would be erased from the 
and the unused furniture within thrown poses 
for the but, 


Building, none ever 


all doc 


if a tenant should apply space; hough 


Benevolent comes 
half empty 


it Mr 


small office He it in 


Wogan addressed rather crowded 
the swivel chair at the old wal- 
Of the two other chairs, one 
of Josiah Odell, firm, fat chin 
ween the long, iron-gray side whisk- 


rt sieeves 


whose 


ers thi lito: just above the vest pockets on his 
| Mostly, while Thomas Wogan talked, 
in his pockets and looked stolidly 


welling pa 
Mr. Odell kept his } 
e floor 
The 
rangy, big 
nature. It 


ands 


Theodore Goss, a 
boned mar was beardless by 
of the accommodating sort that would 


other chair was occupied by 
whose sallow face 


was 


Strangers Considered Him 


SIKY € 


On the Pirate Ship—By Will — 
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answer as well for a woman as for a man—a hard-featured 
woman of fifty with whom astute persons would take no 
liberties. His beady eyes bored intently at Mr. Wogan 
through gold-bowed spectacles. Now and then he grinned 
faintly and looked at his muscular hands, as though he 
could think of something for them to do if he felt at liberty 
to employ them in the manner his thought suggested. 

Mr. Perry stood over in the 
ing down his slim, 


corner, continually smooth- 
brown mustache or stroking his 
slim, brown beard-—which did not conceal the fact 
that he was dish-faced. The nervous attentions to beard 
and mustache might have suggested that he feared they 
would fall off and was busily sticking them back on his 
face. His eyes held to Thomas Wogan with a kind of terri- 
fied fascination— except Mr. Wogan looked up at 
him. Then he looked hastily at the floor and manipulated 
his mustache faster than ever. 

The fifth person— Albert Lz 
ledge with his arms folded, li 
interest while Mr. 
tinued: 


‘Ye broke 


shiny > 
shiny, 


when 


imb— sat over on the window 
tening with an air of grave 


Wogan’'s impassioned eruption con- 


Elmer e pirates! Ye might 
as well murdered him in his bed. He 
Elmer Judson was nature 
mankind. He'd worked years on those patents 
good patents to be touched up here 
and there before they’d work fine. Dang it! I know a 
boat when I see one!” he shouted, glaring at his auditors 
as though they had questioned it 

Thomas Wogan had, in fact, retired from active business 
while still in middle life, with a very comfortable fortune 


Judson’s heart, y 
have was a genius 
to benefit 


They 


a man endowed by 
was 
needin’ 


too only 


Terrific, But a Dozen Children Ran to Meet Him 
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acquired in 
Lakes and 
River. 
“Elmer Judson with his pe 
backed him; backed } 
I knew a boat to go by compressed-air motors was worth 
something. We organized this Air Boat ( Sompany in good 
faith and put our good money into it—a hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars of it. Honest money—dang yer eyes! 
the kind ye never had! We built our 
out there at Turner’ 
more 
t 


comes to you, Josi 


navigatior 


the Missis 


come to me 


and my neighbors when 


good little factory 


and got going. By 


and foolish 


Grove and by we 


needed some workin’ capital, 
son ah Odeil with yer dar g 
and yer rotten fh 


Odell stroked one of the 


of a two-headed billy goat 
Mechanically Mr. 

facial ornaments. 
‘Ye saw it 

more 


” Wogan went on, growing 
“and ye called in yer pals, 
old 


cnickKe 


was worth stez 
boisterous every 
here—Meesther The 
mug, and Meesther El 
pirate that trails 
a bone and run to his hole with it. 

At that characterization Mr. Perry burst 
ical laugh, it off abruptly, his ey 
W ogan 


and 


mor 
Goss, with his woman's 
Perry, the 


behind the pack rea 


more 
-hearted 


aiong just 


which he sh 
the floor again when Mr 
“Ye sneaked round 
pany—sayin’ the patents 
There was two thousand shares and ye 
Then ye put in 
got that miserable 
president, and that 
that’s gone West 
give 
patent that the com, 
body tries to use it. What's a vacuum cleaner to do wit 
how? Ye bought the patent for two bits becau 
compressed air in it, same and ther 
ve sell it to the Air Boat 
hundred thousand dollars in 
‘Then ye 
tract for boat bodies t 
Ye put y 


up all the dey 


ian d at hi 

rol of the 
work, and whi 
» got « 

yer dummies and stool pige 

that’ 


whisky 


finally got cont 
wouldn't 
leven hi 
cuss Dodson, s dea 
poor soaked 
somewhere, to be 
old hat for 
yressed air blows up ir 


secretar 


somebody two bits or an a vacuum 


1every 


boat any 
it’s got s our motors; 
debentu 

load the compa yVupwitha cor 


da breat 


i think 


bottomle 


er thievin’ heads together ar 


iltry this side the 
do te that poor innocent Air 


Then ye incre 


pit that ve can 
Boat Con pal 


stock fre 


ase the capital 


ym two thousand shares to tin tl 


sand shares, and ye spread a lot of lies about 


the money the compar iin’ to make, and 
ye go and unload that r *n stull on every 
can find. Ye soaked half Turner’ 
with it, ye awful scoundrels!” 
Glaring furiously at them, Mr. Wogan 
paused to recover breath and wipe his purple 


face on hi 


sucker ye 


Grove 


s shirt slee 
“There's the 
left the 
couldn’t 
bones 


wreck ye 


made! When ye 
little company, a starved 
another mouthful from its 
Five now weeds have 
round the door of the factory at 
Urchins has busted out tl 

’t busted out 
roof and noth 
and plenty 
I’m minded many 
to break yer heads; but I hold 


crow 
pick 
years been 
growin’ 
Turner’s Grove. 
windowpanes, and them as ain 
as yer hat with grime; 
Elmer J 


is black holes in the 


ing but rusty rubbish inside; udson dead 


more grievin’ over their good money. 
times when I think of it 
myself in. 
He leaned forward in the chair and shook 
at Mr. Goss 
“No,sir! I 
live to be a hundred and 
and ged 


I says tor iyself: * 


I don’t let ye off as easy as that!’ 


‘Tl get 
fifty to doi 
heathens! 
It'll come 


tnis 


ay to myself: 
with me a dan 
too! But 
And I’m my 
thought and a man comes walku 
railroad station. He 
about this Air Company,’ 
him a minute s to mys 
believe this man is it!’ And he was it-—-ye 
He th > swivel chair, whic 


perilously, 


round somet 


sittin’ on porch oldin’ the 
rom the 
come to 


And I 


ged u 


street f 
says to 
Boat 
I don't 


and I say 
thieves 
rew himself bac ned 
and 


groa 
and folded his lower lip over the upper one, 
slowly wagged his big head at them, 
‘Yes, sir; he was it!’ 
‘A man came te 
a nasal drawl that sounded 
be a Frenchman?’ 
“He did not,” 


repeating: 


»see you, did he?”’ Mr 


Odell inquired in 
sarcast ‘Did he happen t 

Thomas Wogan replied with emphasis 
“T’ve set eyes or first 
to last. I’ve heard of one though; I’ve heard of one,”’ he 
repeated with deep satisfaction, and shook a big forefinger 
at them. “Ah, ve rascals, old Tom Wogan’s been hearin’ 
a lot of thin never reckoned he would. Ye 
enough I'd gone up North, as 1 do every summer. 


no Frenchman in this business from 


knew well 


Ye could 


gs ve 
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hare for Air Boat stock? Ar A does he want pract 
( the tock gathered i Y over to} ina 
hor me? And why does he lone netly 
wit it ive tising for the toe il ! re tir 
than can be helped? Ye don’t kr ; ye don’t know! But 
the four of ye—for this assistant pirate on the window 
i t ve 
e! eads to 
e « ie r 
answer 
Ye obs 
Rethlehem St { 
is gone up e the 
{ the ve from 
lort ix dollar i 
hare to two hundred 
1 sevent ( ir i 
that the ) 
of a powder company) 
has gone piroma 
I dred 1 odd d 
r ire to seven 
ed <« iars a 
ire. Ye e a lot 
er M in the 





whose stock was goin’ 





hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a share because 
the company’s got 
some patents that are 
very useful in the 
fightin’ line. Yeknow 
well enough that ye 
skinned the Air Boat 
Company out of 
everything it had ex- 








cept some patents, 


which ye didn’t steal 


or patents de M 
any patent. That 
eighteen hundred 
ninety-nine hundre 
yer first two dollar 
At that point a 
Thomas Wogan. H 
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IIN WIN 


UT 


upon 


IDE, the afternoon Texas sun was beating down 

the “big top” with vindictive force, and in 

between the pad room and the 

a littie group of riders were awaiting the eques- 

while behind the 

perspiring ring horses which were to 
ake principal riding act. 

‘I don’t believe I'd try any high-and-lofty stunts to-day, 

; ioned Manager Fred Hutchinson kindly as he 

» the curtain. ‘Your horse’s back and sides 

Better not 


the caennection 
ance 
director’ 


grooms 


summons, them stood 
holding the 


t part in the 


as if they had been greased. 


»much, Mr. Hutchinson,”’ responded the 
but it’s all part of my job. Peo- 
ind I'll do my best not to disappoint them.” 
standing about added their quota of advice 
to that of the manager, but the star of sawdust and span- 


uestrienne, ** 
expect it 
Other riders 

gles was obdurate 

“No,” 


e “T haven't 
season, and [ am 


g to start now.” 


once this 


Then she added 


ntained, missed 
not gol 
naively as her face lit up with genuine 
ippreciation: “It’s awfully good of 

but pshaw! girls, this 
a hall show, it There 
mmealong, Irene,” 
e linked her arm that of her 
graceful little 
sy and whisked through the 


mi 


very body > 
isn’t 3a circus. 
yoesthewhistle! C 
} 


in 
companion, made a 
half curt 
entrance to the glare and glitter be 
yond 


Sho’ 


ER QUA 


Stories of Sawdust and Sentiment—By L. B. Yates 


great adventure. Whenever opportunity presented itself 
and the gate was open I stole away. No amount of pun- 
ishment or deprivation seemed to be able to break me of 
that habit. I was absolutely incorrigible. I always wanted 
to get out and camp down by the river. Then they would 
find me and bring me back. I would, of course, make all 
the offense, but the spirit 


kinds of promises not to repeat 
] 
| 


of Ishmael dominated my personality, 
a week passed I would 


again be reported among the missing. 


and before 





vouchsafed a 
woman who stood 


1 real rider,” 
trim tailor-made 
beside ‘A real, regular rider.” 

She spoke as one having authority, 
albe 


mony 


me 


it there wa 
that 
of 


nevertheles 


omething in this simple tes 
needed not the declamatory a 
] but it exemplified, 


istance adjectives; 
erene sisterhood of the cir 


the 
i had known the speaker for many year 
the wife of a We 


cu 
tern newspaper editor, and 
presumed upon old acquaintance 
‘You used to be a rider yourself,” I 
arded 

*Yes,”’ she replied 
upward tilt of chin, 


haz 


then, with slight 
;, and proud of it. I 
visit the dear old show whenever I get an 
opportunity. It's like coming 

Later along in the afternoon, 


imply ° 


any 


back home.” 
and while we 
watched the performance from the reserves, 
she spun out for me the story of her advent toand departure 
from the world of the big, tents. I have set it down here in 
the simple narrative form in which it was given me. There 

little or no effort at embellishment, and no desire to build 
up 
document. 


what some people are pleased to call a gripping human 
Still, it records for perhaps the very first time 


an authentic story of a circus rider's life. 


From the Convent to the Sawdust 


| COMMENCED my circus career laboring under many 
disadvantages, the chief of which, perhaps, was that I 
had not been born of a circus family—in a word, I had none 
of the traditions behind me which are so dear to the aris- 
tocrats of the mystic circle. 
Che Stickneys, Worths, Julians, Davenports, Rooneys, 
des, Hobsons, Robinsons, St. Leons and Duttons 
circus-riding families, most of them dating to the 
American cireus, and many tracing their ancestry 
back te the famous English organizations which were the 
pioneers in this form of amusement. They grew up satu- 
rated with the lore of the ring and learned to ride almost as 
soon as they could toddle. Most of them acquired the art 
nstinectively. They belonged from the beginning, and in 
the world of the big top that means everything. 
When my father died I was ten years old, and had been 
attending a convent 
Sisters 


boarding school presided over by the 
I was a little wisp of a girl, frail of body and thin 
beyond compare, my only claims to beauty being two tre- 
mendous plaits of yellow hair that hung down my back and 
far below my waist. Looking back now I can realize what 
a peculiar personality must have been embodied in my 
childish frame. From my earliest recollection I had always 
been averse to keeping rules or regulations of any kind, and 
no doubt I frequently brought upon myself the sorrowful 
condemnation of the dear Sisters. 

L imagine | belonged to those of the Wandering Foot, and 
was a restless little being, whose whole mission in life 
appeared to be centered on the idea that I must make a 


After the death of my father my mother was at her wit’s 
end to decide as to what disposal she should make of me. 
The Sisters had absolutely refused to be responsible for 
my safekeeping any longer, and my mother was too busy 
holding together the business my father left behind to give 
me personal attention. Added to all this, several eminent 
physicians gave it as their opinion that I would probably 
go into a decline, and that an outdoor, active life would be 
my only salvation. 

While my mother was debating the question the lawyer 
for my father's estate settled it. He told her that he knew 
a man named Lemon who was in the circus business and 
was looking for a couple of apprentices to educate as riders. 
At first, of course, my mother would not hear of it, but 
finally as a last resort, and nothing else being available, 
she gave her consent. 

The photographic impression of the day on which she 
took me over to the winter quarters of the circus will 
always remain with me. Mr. Lemon, the proprietor, was 
a jolly, good-natured-looking man, but he almost went irto 
paroxysms of laughter when he saw me. 

“Why, she isn’t big enough to hold a knife and fork, and 
I don’t suppose she has as much strength as a canary bird!” 
he exclaimed. But as he was speaking I noticed a queer, 
toadlike animal creeping round the floor, and I rushed 
over and grasped it firmly with both hands. That one little 
incident settled my future. 

“I'll take her,” exclaimed the circus owner. “‘Sheisn’tas 
big as a pint of cider, but she’s not afraid of anything either.” 

Before my mother left he exacted from her a promise 
that she would not come to see me for six months. 

“If she is going to learn this business,” he explained, 
*“‘she must be absolutely under my control. I see that the 
young lady has a will of her own, and in order to make her 
successful she must be taught from the outset to respect 
the discipline of the circus." My mother agreed to this 
and kept her compact to the letter. 

Next morning I made my entrée into the world of span- 
gles and sawdust. After breakfast Mr. Lemon took me 


over to the barn where the ring stock were wintering and 
where a practice ring had been laid down. A big gray 
horse was walking round, on which a man was riding. | 
was lifted up in front of him, the whip cracked and the 
horse commenced to canter. 

Up to that time I had never been close enough to a horse 
to pet him. I screamed and bawled, cried out that | 
wanted my mother and fought like a little tiger cat; but of 
course the man behind held me firmly but gently, and so 
that I could not fall off. He spoke reassuringly, the conse- 
quence being that in a few moments I calmed down and 
began really to enjoy the sensation. Up to that time, as 
I say, I had never even petted a horse, and it was all so new 
to me that the gentle old ring veteran we were riding had 
taken on, so far as I was concerned, 


a raging lion. 


all the attributes of 
Afterward, however, I came to know him 
as a dear, faithful, loyal old friend, and one that perhap 
was more responsible than anyone else for my subsequent 
rise to professional excellence. 

Of course I am speaking now of the days when all young 
riders were apprenticed. Modern methods have done away 
with a system which, say what you will about it, made 
riding an art and turned out a school of finished pupils. 

But everything I endeavored to do seemed to 
be almost like attempting the impossible. The 
fact of the matter is, I was such a weak slip of 
athing that I could not handle my own weight, 
and that is the most essential part of bareback 
When I had mastered the art of sitting 


horse Mr. Lemon tried to teach 


riding. 
on a galloping 

me to mount from the ground 
I might 
add that the horse wore asur 
cingle that had two leather 
handles 


as L ran beside them. 


on it which were 
grasped by the rider. Wher 
one’s arms are strong the impetus 
of the horse’s galloping will almost 
carry you without effort to a perch 
upon but although I 
tried day in and day out for nearly 
I never could accom- 
feat. 
My teacher, ser 
trouble was 


his back; 
two WeeKS, 
plish the 
ising what the 
, rigged up a little tra- 
peze for me, and I practiced for 
several hours daily, pulling myself 
up so that my chin would touch 
the bar. After I had mastered the 
trick with both hands I essayed to pull myself up with one. 
This entailed several more weeks of strenuous endeavor, 
but I finally succeeded; and no one can imagine what an 
overwhelming joy it was to me when I went back to the 
ring barn, started the old horse going and flew up on his 
back like a feather. 


In Training to be a Real Rider 


UT this achievement was only a beginning. I was really 

an exceptionally awkward youngster, and when | at- 
tempted the feat of standing on a barebacked horse I really 
felt certain that I had absolutely reached my limitations, 
more so because a great rider visited the ring barn one day, 
watched my futile efforts for a few moments and then 
voiced his opinion in unmistakable terms: 

“No use bothering with that kid, Frank,” 
“it’s a waste of time. She won't learn 
years.” 

“Yes, she will,”” returned Lemon with his peculiar drawl. 
“This youngster is a fighter and she will win out. When 
she does she'll be a real rider.” 

That remark determined me more than ever that I 
would eventually succeed. I look back now and wonder at 
the superlative patience of my preceptor. Hour after hour, 
day in and day out, he bore with my endless mistakes. At 
times I would flare up and tearfully declare that it was no 
use; but he would gently overlook these exhibitions of 
artistic temperament and persuade me to start anew. He 
was never harsh or unkind, but somehow or other and 
down deep I was overwhelmingly afraid of this quiet- 
voiced man so tireless and painstaking. 

Mr. Lemon did not believe in the “mechanic,” 
argued that few great riders ever commenced with its aid. 
Perhaps I should explain what that term means. A 
mechanic is a wooden revolving arm suspended over the 
ring and rigged with pulleys. A rope is attached to a ring 
in a strong leather belt worn by the tyro, and is passed 
through the pulleys on the end of the arm of the mechanic. 


he droned; 
in a thousand 


as he 
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\ pu} | makes a misstep o alls he SIMply what t ( 1 re fa re ect ‘ i " 
My d from the mechanic and is lowered gently ula e gene : f f m. T vever, er , ‘ 
if city ‘ I ‘ ‘ irome ‘ 1 l expends x 

iF my teacher did not believe in this system, i ert. | 

t gave one neither poise, finish nor confi Ar ere let me f ‘ r vv 

' dence, so I simply wore a leather belt with a rope attached t ere is " i " i 

{ Mr. Lemon held the rope and stood in the center of the thing as te erame t I imagine ‘ t} ‘ 

" ring, which wa eavily bedded with tanbark Whenever i ‘ ‘ t the ‘ ‘ ‘ vere ele 1 

' I lost 1 ilance, which ov ten or twenty ( I e me ‘ endea is ta ate 
every morning, I fe to the l of the ring a garne nake audit ex ating ed 

; course t without injur the heet ts eve W he , . od , > o = , . . i 

y An r little girl, named Edna, who was the daughter of com lhey have t I insel together 1 ck ed una , 

. the famous acrobat with whom we lived, was learning y ndulge I i I hw fu ers si ‘ ‘ 
wit meé It is hard to say which of us was the most Sit rhe ex t t en i t We ache M La ‘ 

{ unpromising pupil; but in the end the perseverance of Mr t t t gan it t : eas witha ‘ 

Lemon, added to faithful endeavor on our part, é ed demande 

; worked wonder When we began to develop he t e ta 1 H ‘ ‘ rn r 

i seemed just as proud and gratified over it as we la es of ne pa At le ‘ edd ‘ et i i 

j were selves Whenever he went to town he { ir Ww t ‘ ele é ‘ 

\ alwavs brought us some candy or other little pres- ) ‘ ‘ ter la ! y say that ug i 
ent. I think of these things whenever I| hear pro juarte } I sur he replied « ‘ esta 

\ fessional uplifters rant al the crime of com- pose ‘ leal of against the rule f th circus to pay a ‘ ‘ 
mitting children to a life under the canvas tents amene it wa s there 1 get itha N 1 is that 

° TI rcus owner was a peculiar kind of manin many not isa we can ge me endid photogra of y ladies 
, vays. Ir ter yea t frequently struck me that he ew 1 imagine \ t the th ‘ ‘ » th 
had just w ed t from bet ween the pages of Dickens; Att ed ‘ i e 4 afte and ev« r ‘ y-tive 
ind what a cl acter he would have made for the mas irge menage ce ece. There ‘ {1 ‘ t 

| ter of English prose! One of his particular fads was a i from the t 
very strict observance of the Christmas season. On moa i A Small Fortune in Photographs 

he eve of the fest ewouldall emblein the living had a peculia ! 

y room, where the ‘ rs in the ope replace crackled pelling attraction for de hotographs cost somewhere in the neighborhood 
merrily. A profusion of evergreen and holly scattered me. I never tired of f twenty dollars a thousand. Mr. Lemon advar is 
at it, with nuts, cake ind ind fruits, added to the na g the t é the r ‘ to iy for them and t t rlot ! tne 

4 ia\ y here Ye) 1e!1 the s nd of sileig! ex i eve thing I imme l ul mag e the in ‘ ‘ 
bells w he 1 it firs ! ng far away in the terest concerning egarded the transaction, but as he neve ‘ ‘ is of 
listance, ther ye and closer until the joyou ngie then Ther a dba ndeptedne l in o1 edit il as a her evide ‘ 
ilmost rea ed the ! Is¢ Phe « owner, lister vas I H ort ‘ i nature 
ing intent ‘ it ea la timepiece from his mother died at ! sometimes the ule of these pl ytograpl ett A nice 
pocket, cor ting it g birth, and Edna and I We were eq il partner ind divided the ever 

‘Huh’ he would sa = 1 Santa’s ahead of time Kittie Kruger to the little creature ever gy whe we went t the ar Edna’‘s r her ok 
him t nand care 1 he hare, but I had mine all changed » one 
od ee] ! a i sand i ed it in the bosor in waist 4 he 
ick and fort! Da roll grew and expanded, my Ira tle per a 
w amazingly t ma decide matro ippearance 
te ile al it UT course { vs that we had certain feminine aml 
for a few mo t M rst was to i watch. Mr. Lemon bought 
m MeKinley, me a very pretty one of the regulation ladi« size, but I 
beasts in cap absolute refused to accept the gift, because my lea of 

handle ind real wal us one large « ig to be seen and heard. H« 
nned ¢ se to nu ed me and exchanged it for a time ect ma ‘ 
d playmates as a ba ck, bu t was @Xa what | wanted, ar | 
pinned it t ! bodice and had a photograp! ken Ul 
ready for the first time that opportunity presented itself 
ind I viewed After that I thought that the joy of living would be 
it Mr. Lemor complete if I possessed a pair of turquoise eart wit 
rtise our act diamond trimming I explained tl to Mr. La ind 
| etting af la ifterward | wa posse f the Phat 
wing ed om ravings for jews But before ‘ ‘ 
wuund. Unde ‘ d, and as the sale of re ontinued te be 1 t 
t ung 1 ible,! il ! ired I thoug! he fir pris that 
tle Edna, the I had the mone the rid, and secondly | ered 
Far We Continued on Page 65 
ff into the land of st isions Edna and I crept sor begged one of tl t tart gy ex] tior ol art and litera 
t from the bill; te | led it, and pasted as much a ~y 
we could of it on the 1 ! our trun! Ly ~ 
ild ex hat Mr. Lemon christened me 
My ¢ n1 ‘ ‘ y Katharine 
ided the me |} for euphor but 
me perhaps, because he was a great admirer of Oom 
Pau He told me once that the old Boer leader was the 
funniest-looking man in the world, and I afterward thought 
igrim vein of hu l t! e tet tine e! e that 
mpelled him t« e me fe me 
1 the t ( vith me My 
‘ J € ‘ « ! it i! il il 
pal f inte the ‘ ! nh we 
‘the 2 We -wer der thar 
eve ' ‘ cle of a loft 
} l é é vho gazed at u 
W iwe-str er 1 ! the liewa Ihe 
were towners a ‘ ' We had alread 
drawn the ne which from time immemorial has existed 
between the pe | ( ‘ i ( 1 mar Ny 
Once fairly st i, riding became é ture to me 
I seemed instinctive ( ‘ ! er ove 
horse and took childish deligt f he f glare 
of the spotlight Among other things I noticed that the 
girls who rode in the hippodrome races were always accorded 
a good deal of applause, se I went to Mr. Lemon and begged 
\ to be allowed to ride in these contest Of course he 
objected, but | l e, declaring that I would t 
ride in the principal act unless he acceded tomy demand 
‘ He finally gave reluctant consent, and I had the time of 
my life rough-riding the other girls all over the hippo 
drome track and takinga nd i chances to Vv int 













one Gay my 


Rhoda Royal hind passed over me. The attendants rushed to pick me Rosa Rosalind 
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Cheaper Transportation 
FRROM the cen 


KnOW 


us and other Government reports we 
to put it 
what it costs us for the products of agri- 


oughly what agriculture produces, or, 
in another way, 
culture which we consume in the course of a year. So we 
know , or what it costs us 
for the manufactured articles which we consume in a year. 


We know the product of 
| We know approximately what govern- 


what our manufactories produce 


mines and fisheries which we 


consurne yeariy 
ment produces-—or what we pay for government services 
f all kinds 
We ca 
pay for con 
Putting all these things together, we can make up a rough 
statement of national cost of living —what the people of the 
United Stat a whole produce and consume yearly. 
g, of Wisconsin, has done this. The only 


Prof. W 
shing items of importance in his table, going back 


We know what we pay for transportation. 
make a very rude sort of guess at what we 
imercial and professional services. 


aimint 


tou 1850, a riculture and transportation— the cost of the 


latter, however, having diminished relatively much more 
than that of theformer. He calculates that transportation 
accounted fe ly nineteen per cent of the total cost of 
due 
volume of transportation but to lower 
rates. While other commodities have fluctuated trans 

t grown cheaper. The quantity of 
mm per capita has increased sixfold. 


living in 1850, against less than nine per cent now 


not to line in 


i Ger 


hi stead 


Borrowing and Taxing 
DOUBT 


reatest possible 


that the 
of any war should 


Gladstone was right in insisting 


share of the co 


N° 
IN ¢ 
raised by immediate and direct taxation rather than by 
He argued that war taxes are a salutary check upon 


oans 

d lust of conquest that are inherent in so 

Ambition and lust of conquest are found 

r crust. A war clique composed of 

nilitary caste, munition makers and 

ink very seriously before deciding 
st of which was to be thrown imme 

Glad- 

so if 

i tion is subjected to somewhat greater 

taxation it can bear it. But extraordinary war taxes in the 
of the case must be imposed mostly upon property 

and the well-to-do, 


upon their own social stratum. 


when war breaks out wages rise, 


nature 

so that a smaller proportion of war 

taxes than of peace taxes falls upon the working popula- 

‘from which it seems to follow at once that, up to 

at which endurance is practicable, payment by 

han by peace taxes is for the interest of 

. Loans, of course, involve a perma 

nent They are simply a system of 
g the by taxes levied afterward. 

lo illustrate, take a citizen with a million dollars. By 

taxes the government may take outright a 

sixth or a fifth of his miilion dollars. Or it may borrow 

llion dollars, giving him five per cent bonds which 

“after to draw fifty thousand dollars a year 

out of the fund which the government raises by taxation. 


The certainty of an immediate trebling of taxation upon a 


increase in peace taxes 
mecti : 
drastic 


war 


nis 


entitle him ther 


declaration of war would make powerfully for peace in any 
country. Both morally and economically direct taxation 
“up to the point at which endurance is practicable” is 
better than borrowing 


Humiliating 


WALL STREET bank probably holds at this time 

assets of greater value than were ever gathered under 
the roof of any other bank that was not a government 
or, at least, ever before this European war 
financing began. Balance sheets of a number of commer- 
cial banks in Europe would show somewhat larger totals, 
but those banks have many branches scattered over the 
country, while the American bank is a local institution. 
Probably never before were there so much bank assets and 
bank business under one nongovernmental roof. 

A financial engine of such size and power would be a 
subject of considerable gratulation in any country of 
benighted Europe. Here, of course, it is a cause of sorrow 
and humiliation. It is a standing reminder that huge 
banks will be where there is a huge banking business to do, 
in spite of Washington's passionate conviction that they 
ought to be in Oklahoma or North Dakota. 


institution 


Welcoming the Odd-Lot Boys 


LEASE note, as a national symptom of considerable 
interest, that they are talking about changing the 
method of trading on the New York Stock Exchange. The 
present method, with one hundred shares as the trading 
unit and day-to-day deliveries, answered handsomely in the 
most expansive speculative jamborees of the past; but it 
contemplates that, as a general proposition, a man must 
plank down one thousand dollars to get into the game. The 
jamboree of this year of grace, while really much less volu- 
minous than its predecessors, was largely conducted by 
a different crowd, of decidedly smaller caliber—as we 
pointed out some time ago. It might be said of a consider- 
able contingent of the present crowd that if it had a 
thousand dollars in cash it would not speculate but would 
retire. Obviously when hundred-dollar men play a 
thousand-dollar game more or lessinconvenience results. It 
was conspicuously so in this case. The specialists and odd- 
lot houses were worked to death, and even at that business 
fell miles in arrears. It was more or less like using a 
machine that is gauged to make steel rails for the purpose 
of making tenpenny nails. Wherefore, in agreeable antici- 
pation that speculation will be much more extensive next 
year than it was this, it is proposed to adopt the London 
system of trading, with ten shares as the unit instead of 
one hundred shares and with deliveries and settlements 
only twice a month instead of every day. This will make it 
easier for the brokers, while for the public it will make no 
difference at all. 


Conscription of Money 


BSERVING that in the current fiscal year and the next 

one the government will spend seventeen billion dol- 
lars—if the war continues —the Financial Secretary of the 
Treasury told the House of Commons that “every citizen 
ought to be prepared to put at least one-half his income at 
the disposal of the state, either in the form of taxes or of 
a loan.” 

For about half the population of the United Kingdom 
that, of course, is out of the question. For the income of 
about half the population little more than provides 
necessaries of life. For another quarter of the population 
it is impracticable, for that quarter, composed of cierks, 
petty tradesmen, professional men in small practice and so 
on—the more genteel poor— would not know how to adjust 
itself to hardtack. There remains another quarter, from 
whom on the whole much more than half their income 
might be taken without reducing them to positive want. 

To them financial conscription might be applied. It 
might be said: ‘‘To meet the state’s dire need you must 
give up all that is not actually necessary to support you 
in bere comfort."’ Certainly that would be not a whit 
harder than conscription of men, which takes for the state 
a citizen's all, even to his life. 


A Seasonal Industry 


Sera YR WEEKS recently remarked that, although he 
\ devoted his entire time to the subject, he had been 
unable to comprehend the meaning and effect of nine- 
tenths of the legislation that he had assisted in passing. 
The inference is that he was able to comprehend the mean- 
ing and effect of one-tenth, which, for a legislator, is an 
exceptionally good record, 

This naturally reminds us that the season has arrived 
when legislative mills at Washington and various state 
capitals will resume operations with customary vigor. 
Everybody dreads it. Everybody knows the net result 
will be a great amount of ambiguous and vexatious futility, 
a little positive good and about an equal quantity of posi- 
tive harm. When the season is over somebody will count 
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up how many tens of thousands of bills were introduced, 
how many thousands were passed, and raise a powerful 
presumption that nine-tenths of the latter would 
have been unpassed. 


better 

Candid legislators themselves will 
They will confess that much of the 
time they did not know what they were about, and n 
of the rest of the time they were very doubtful that what 
they were about was worth while. They will agree that the 
yearly flood of unbaked laws is a scandal and an injury 
Then next year they will do it all over again 

The business in the United States that is conducted wit} 
least intelligence and efficiency is lawmaking. You will 
find hopeful people who are trying to reform nearly every 
thing else, but the state of legislating is so sad that even 
the reformers virtually give it up. 


City Addresses 


EW YORK has grown up to the idea that strangers 

are constantly within its borders. No other American 
city that we know of has. New York gives its addresses 
by street and number—the only designation of locality 
that has any meaning to a stranger. 
an idiotic habit of giving an address as such and 
building. You wish to see John Smith. You look 
telephone book and find a luminous nt tl 
address is the John Smith Building. Maybe tl 
clerk will know where the John Smith Building 
you will have to spend an exciting half hour thumbi: 
the city directory to find where it is. 


deplore the outp 


Otherwhere there is 


such a 


statemer 


a building 
the street and number is perfectly appropriate for 
Ellum, where there are only four buildings devoted t 
In any 
simply a bad habit. 


Giving an address as such and such 


hess purposes. more numerous 


community 


Shop Early 


be know this before-Christmas editorial < 
do. Why should you assist in conferring nervy 
tration on some struggling saleswoman 
the damage to your own nervous system? You | 
should do your Christmas shopping right now 
why. You can write the editorial as well as we 
write it, but do it. 


A National Park Bureau 


V TE HAVE forty-odd national parks and monuments 
with a total area exceeding that of some states and 


to Say 


comprising a national asset such as no other country pos 
on the Atlantic Seaboard, 
Pacific, some North, some 
their scenery had been put on canvas by an 

it would be worth about the cost of the Europe: 

no possible pains for preserving and exhibiting it 
considered too great. 

Nearly four years ago President Taft urged a bureau in 
the Department of the Interior to codrdinate the manage- 
ment of all national parks. If one man owned forty-odd 
grocery stores he would certainly unify the management 
of them instead of letting each manage itself without 
regard to the others. 
management of the national parks ought to be unified 
Clearly Congress should create a park bureau to study and 


sesses. Some are some on the 


South, some betweer 


For exactly the same reasons the 


oversee the parks as a whole. 


Farm:to-Railroad Haulage 


RECENT report by the Department of Agriculture 

suggests that the wagon haul from farm to shipping 
point of the marketed portions of the average corn, 
and cotton crops costs farmers something like fifty m 
dollars a year. The crops referred to furnish, of course, but 
a comparatively small part of the total farm-to-market 
haulage. 
poultry, dairy products and livestock to be hauled 

Statistics gathered by township and county correspond 
ents and field agents of the Bureau of Crop Estimates over 
the country give six and a half miles as the average dis- 
tance from farm to market. Nine years ago—th 
figures are not strictly comparable 
somewhat greater. As railroad mileage increases in settled 
regions the wagon haul will grow shorter; and in nine 
years improvement of country roads has enabled farmers 
to haul more in a day. Thus, in 1906 a day’s haul of wheat 
was a fraction over fifty-six bushels, while in 1915 it 
a hundred and twelve bushels—not because each load was 
heavier, but because more trips could be made ima day 

Of course the shorter haul had something to do with 
this; but, on the whole, roads must have been better 
too. An average day’s haul of cotton has increased from 
seventeen hundred pounds to three thousand. 

These gains have been more or less offset by higher cost 
of horses, of feed and of farm labor; but there is undoubt 
edly room for greater gains in the same direction. First 
of all, it is a question of better roads—a question of more 
real concern to farmers than toeverybody else put together. 
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ILL the ultimate issue of the war be reduced to 





gastronomical terms? and can Germany be starved 

into submission? The numberless debates on this 
juestion are seldom free from a pronounced pro-Germar 
or anti-German coloring, either leaving the land of th« 
Kaiser in the act of going down for the third time or show 
ng it up as flowing with milk and honey. In reality, up to 
the present time I think the food situation has never beer 
critical. Nor is it now critical; but—mark this—certair 
visible and invisible factors are at work which might lead 
to a crisis in the future. How near a possible crisis might 
1ay be judged only by those who have the gift of 
cience or a “thee-and-I” friendship with the emperor 





at Germany feels the results of the shutting-off of her 





rid commerce is obvious. A country having a popula- 
tion of nearly seventy millions just before the war, she has 
faced a great problem in feeding her subjects. Her thor 
oughness and system, coupled with national frugality, up to 
now have enabled her to meet the situation successful 
Even in normal times her people exercise an economy that 

admirable. Since the war began this trait has been deve 
ped to the nth power, so far as the table is concerne i 
Nothing is wasted, nothing is thrownaway. Eventhe brai: 
f a fish finds its way into some article of food; t 
1 feet of a fowl are cooked and scraped and form the chi 
gredient of many an appetizing soup. Every scrap of 


read, every small piece of fat meat, is saved for a follow 





g meal; every bone is valued for its marrow. Has} 
common if not popular 
Germany could never have occupied the strategi 
tion she does to-day | Imperial Government 
taken unto itself the sol food question for thé 
‘ re monarchy. Provincial and municipal authoritie 
would have been unal to master the situation. Cold 
ind methodically the 


rnment issued its 
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Germar reaping ar r good 


who are accused of having driver prices of farm prod 
» high in the air that government regulation was the or 

I ble relief. The wage-earners in the cities have reta 

ated in a summary manner. Their protest against what 
e should term pla n graft has been effective 
In nearly all cities and towns there are certain days w 

the small farmers and truck gardeners bring their product 


n-air market, usually situated in some advar 








ght and early in 
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jp foodstuffs are iced vot ‘ 
pre sided over by the peasant ni 
costumes and wearing unu and | 
mien T qa mer Ir the old days these mari t were 
pleasant, colorful, kaleidoscopic s, crowded ¥ 
eager buyers, fresh-looking servant girls, calculating house 
ves who did their own purchasing and exchanged gossip 
th their neighbors, the throngs plentifully sprinkled wit 
mer The one might bargain and haggle good atured 
to the last pfenr g over a firm red cabbage a toothsome 
co try cheese covered with real cream or a1! segay 
rural blo m The cor wcent Schult nn on the corner 
would have time to give you a friendly greeting 
Now te ofter ‘ i pushing, elbowing, excited 
crowd of buyers, intent upon getting to some particular 
hooth before a desired commodity is sold out, each eager t 
secure what he wants before } neighbor has an opport 
nity to get ahead of i tead of asingle p er 
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4 Fairy Tale Pictures 


f the best and most novel calendars we have published. It is arranged in four 
eaf picturing a scene from a popular fairy tale with a brief word ssory on the back 


The scenes are from the following fairy tales 
Goldilocks 


Jack and the Bean Stalk 
Little Red Riding Hood 


This is one 


leaves — cach 


Cinderella 

Every child will delight in seeing these favorite fairy tale characters attractively 

in brilliant ! Everybody will appreciate the artistic conception of these cl 

y painted by this famous artist. No advertising appears 
dar will be a daily reminder of the satisfaction given by 
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” Trade-mark end of five Swift's 
Premium Oleomargarine cartons 
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(add 10c extra in Canada on account of duty) 


s Swift & Company 4117 Packers Ave. 
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the extreme end of a log suspended over a 
deep chasm. His only chance is to wait 
until the bear retires—if the limb holds out. 
Queen Wilhelmina’s government could not 
gracefully permit the Allies to dictate the 
limitations of exports to Germany, nor 
could it afford deliberately to ignore the 
wishes of Great Britain and France. 

The formation of the “Not,” as it is 
termed, or Netherlands Overseas Trust, 
gave Holland an excuse for withholding 
supplies from Germany. The origin of this 
trust, the creation of which was undoubt- 
edly one of the best strategical moves of the 
war, is clearly traceable to Allied sources. 
Under its provisions Dutch merchants are 
permitted to import practically unlimited 
quantities of foodstuffs, but reéxportation 
of the latter is not countenanced. The cus- 
toms officials on the Dutch-German border 
are zealous in ferreting out infractions of 
the law, and the writer was recently in- 
formed in Holland—by a German sympa- 
thizer—that all travelers to Germany are 
subjected to personal search, and that any 
quantity of copper, even copper coins, must 
be left on the Dutch side, and that sand- 
wiches containing meat may not be taken 
out of Holland even in a private lunch bas- 
ket. I was unable to verify this statement 
by personal experience. 

The situation is fairly comfortable for 
everyone except Germany, which is tanta- 
lized by the horn of plenty just across the 
western border. The German Government 
has expressed its displeasure to some extent 
by holding up shipments of phosphates and 
manufactures desired by Holland. 

The Dutch Government recently an- 
nounced a partial removal of the embargo 
on butter for eight days, during which time 
fifty per cent of the amount on hand might 
be exported. I attempted to buy a small 
quantity of butter in Holland for consign- 
ment to American friends in Germany, but 
ran against the usual joker, discovering 
that only certain specified dealers were al- 
lowed to export the commodity and with 
the special consent of the government. 
That this consent is difficult to procure is 
clear. This is one way of doing a thing with- 
out doing it. 

Smuggling is, of course, frequent, but not 
to the extent one might infer. The temper 
of the Dutch working and middle classes, 
who have been living in constant inter- 
course with the thousands of Belgian refu- 
gees still in Holland, unquestionably exerts 
great influence and would-be ex 
porters to be less willing to run the risk of 
detection for the sake of assisting Germany. 


causes 


Well Soaped and Seasoned 


From Denmark Germany expects and re- 
ceives but little assistance, so far as I could 
learn. The relations of the two countries 
since the transfer of Schleswig-Holstein 
have not been conducive to brotherly love. 
Nor has Norway shown a _ pronounced 
desire to incur the enmity of the Allies. 
German vessels make not infrequent trips 
to Sweden, and although the cargoes they 
bring home do not usually overstep the 
iron-bound export regulations, small cor 
tributions are thankfully received. 

When war was first declared the whole 
country brought out the old stocking : 
dived headlong into an inconsistent 
wild buying bee. The one idea was to 
something, to buy anything, and as much 
of it as possible. All wanted reserve stock 
on hand for the hard times they knew were 
coming. I know personally of one man who 
bought thirty pounds of salt, several boxes 
of soap, and enough common pepper to 
make the German Army sneeze its way clear 
to the Suez Canal and back with stop-overs 
of two months for side trips down the Med 
iterranean and points east. He imagined 
he had provided lavishly for his family’s 
welfare. In one city this buying resulted 
in a shortage of salt within two weeks af- 
ter the war opened, and this commodity, 
of which Germany has unlimited supplies, 
jumped to thirteen cents a pound. Unscru- 
pulous merchants took advantage of the 
public frenzy until sanity returned, and the 
price dropped back to twelve pfennigs, or 
about three cents. 

The use of bread cards and official regu- 
lation of bakeries have proved one of the 
shrewdest and most farsighted moves the 
Imperial Government has made. No bak- 
ery, except in filling government contracts, 
may do night baking; fresh bread may not 
be sold. All doughs must be prepared ac- 
cording to prescribed formula. No pure 
white flour may be used except from pri- 
vately owned small stocks received from 
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abroad under specified conditions. Potato 
meal is a principal ingredient; rye and Gra- 
ham flour are extensively used. The regular 
Kriegsbrot, or war bread, is an unappetiz- 
ing, soggy, dark-gray composition, so moist 
it is difficult to digest. It is cheaper than 
other breads and its chief recommendation 
is durability— people eat less of it because 
they are never able to get riotously enthu- 
siastic over it. This war bread has been re- 
sponsible for small epidemics of indigestion, 
heartburn and general debility. Every- 
where one goes, in the railroad stations, in 
street cars, in stores, one sees such signs 
as: “‘ Eat war bread and help our brave sol- 
diers to win”; ‘“‘Every person who eats 
war bread is fulfilling a duty to the Father- 
land.” 

The problem of feeding prisoners of war 
is vital. Great Britain has such a poor idea 
of the Teutonic system of feeding that her 
subjects have been sending five thousand 
loaves of bread to Germany daily for con- 
sumption by British prisoners. 


Wartime Humor in Germany 


In one of the prisoners’ camps that I vis- 
ited I learned of a peculiar case. At this 
camp only Russians were imprisoned. On¢ 
evening as the Russians, heavily guarded, 
were returning from a day’s work on the 
barren moorlands, one of the prisoners, a 
huge, healthy-appearing man, threw up his 
arms suddenly and fell over dead. A cur- 
sory examination of the body failed to dis 
close the cause of death and camp surgeons 
decided to hold a post One of the 
doctors told me afterward that when the 
Russian’s stomach was removed it 
found to contain the undigested heads of 
sixteen herrings, which the man had evi- 
dently found in the waste from the kitche: 
and had literally devoured whole. 

At the same camp, a few days later, a sec- 
ond prisoner died from the effects of eating 
poisonous roots he had found on the moor 
Whether the unusually hungry conditior 
of these two men was due to the slenderness 
of their diet before or after being taken 
prisoners I could not say; but I know th 
the incidents, which were widely published 
made the German people more ready to be 
lieve the story ot the soldier who said that 
in the thick of a fight with the Russians 
was only y for the Germans to 
throw a few loaves of bread into the rank 
of the enemy to get them to drop their arn 
and scramble for the food, after which they 
were easily taken prisoners. Photographs 
of whole companies of Russians voluntaril; 
surrendering in exchange for 
are common in Germany, as are 
of tender-hearted German soldiers doling 
generous quantities of rations to - 
habitants of conquered districts; but man; 
of the scenes are so obviously posed they 
are a severe tax on one’s credulity. 

German humorists have found excellent 
material in cartooning the bread cards 
““Give me your bread card or your life! 
was popular. Ferocious bandits were pix 
tured as relinquishing fortunes in gold and 
jewels in order to steal bread cards; cau 
tious families were depicted as 
mounting guard at night over the safe in 
which reposed the family tickets. Dinner 
invitations, instead of ““R. S. V. P.,”” bore 
the legend: ‘‘ Please bring your own bread.”’ 

The scarcity of fodder is serious enoug! 
to make the supply on hand almost 
hibitively dear. At cost the 
and artillery must 
well fed, and civilian-owned equines have 
to take what they can get. Most of the 
best animals have been requisitioned by 
the government, and in the city streets one 
sees so many bony, spavined, tired animals 
that a really good horse is a thing of unu- 
interest. The stay-at-home animals 
are poorly nourished, and it is not uncom- 
to see some wornout, ill-fed cab hors« 
collapse in the street, his driver standir 
solemnly by while the nearest policeman 
holds up traffic long enough to see whether 
the animal can regain its legs or has to be 
carried away feet foremost. 

The lack of grains for feeding brought 
about a peculiar situation in the fir 
months of the war. Small farmers, with a 
view to economy in feeding, began a whole- 
sale slaughter of swine, with the result that 
the market was flooded with fresh pork for 
a brief period. The municipal authorities 
at once placed restrictions on the killing 
The pork was either placed in cold storage 
or made up into Dauerwaaren and sausages. 
Fresh meats of all kinds are very dear in 
comparison with normal times, while bo- 
logna, formerly costing twenty-five and 
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thirty cents a pound, in some districts costs 
seventy-five and eighty cents. This is a 
genuine hardship for the working people, 
who depend for at least two of the daily 
meals upon bread and bologna. On the 
meager wages which many laborers are 
getting as a result of little employment and 
general cutting of expenses on the part of 
employers, meat is a luxury they enjoy 
infrequently. In many cities municipal 
authorities are relieving the situation by 
purchasing limited quantities of meat at 
wholesale and selling them to the public 
at cost. The meat so bought is not always 
of the best quality and may be purchased 
only by those who have secured tickets in 
idvance. These sales, however, are eagerly 
awaited and always crowded. 

Municipal fruit and vegetable booths 
have been introduced advantageously, 
made possible by the plentiful harvest this 
year. In fertile South Germany the apple 
crop is unusually good, and along the 
wonderful valley of the Rhine grapes and 
hops are abundant. For the latter the 
people singly and collectively give thanks, 
for all over the country the price of beer 
has been greatly advanced, which came 
close to touching the Germans right where 
they live. It is traditional that the Ba- 
Varian treops especially, almost the hard- 
est fighters in the German Army, would 
not relirquish their national beverage with- 
out a struggle. If they should have to 
dispense enurely vith beer, the Germans 
Say, and become really angry, the Allies’ 
cause would be do: med. 

Since Italy’s entrance into the war the 
commonest of fruits, the banana, has dis- 
appeared. In a recent trip, including five 
of the most important cities in Germany 
as well as many less notable, | was unable 
to procure a single specimen of the fruit. 
Some American apples and oranges are still 
to be obtained, but at prices that make 
patriotism expensive. 

Utilization of prisoners of war to work 
the farms and to transform the dreary 
moorlands into tillable acres is being car- 
ried out methodically. Particularly the 
Russians are “loaned” to farmers needing 
ussistance. They are also made to build 
irrigation systems through barren country. 
The prisoners do not appear to be over- 
worked, and the employment serves to 
prevent them from brooding and distracts 
their thoughts from the loved ones at 
home—or so the Germans declare. One 
has no opportunity to hear what the Rus- 
sians say as they rake the meadows sweet 
with hay. 

The effective system of supplying troops 
at the front is well known, and although 
during the progress of a long battle it is 
sometimes impossible to get sufficient ra- 
tions to the men in the foremost trenches, 
this is a difficulty the overcoming of which 
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would require something more omnipotent 
than mere man. The food served the men 
in the interior garrisons is not always the 
most desirable. The feeding, as a rule, is in 
the hands of private concerns holding gov- 
ernment contracts, and it is perhaps but 
natural that the quality of the food should 
bear at least a distant relation to the 
amount of dividends the contractor de- 
cides to share with himself. In some gar- 
risons the food is sufficient, but to others 
a dollar-and-a-half boarding house would be 
preferable. During the period of instruc- 
tion for recruits, usually about three 
months, I have known of many cases in 
which men from average homes had unu- 
sual difficulty in accustoming themselves to 
the fare. But they all do it finally—the 
government requests, expects and enforces 
it. One circumstance which makes the 
situation more endurable for men of family 
is the fact that they are permitted to 
receive as many packages of provisions 
from relatives as the latter desire to send. 
Probably the government counts this as 
an asset, for postal regulations have been 
changed materially to admit of easier com- 
munication between soldier and family. 
Letters up to fifty grams in weight are 
transported gratis, and packages of food 
and clothing not exceeding certain limits 
are sent at reduced rates. 

In nearly all hospitals the food is fairly 
good, although in those just behind the 
front there is sometimes much to be desired 
The wounded are sure of at least one sub- 
stantial meal a day, and the only com- 
plaints I ever heard were regarding the 
shortage of bread. Even this condition is 
being alleviated, now that the new wheat 
crop is harvested. 

Where the German sword carves the wa 
the German plow is sure to follow. Like 
wise the ambulance and muffled drums 
which is beside the question. Where the 
Teutons have come into possession of 
territories in Belgium, France and Russia 
they have immediately started in to do 
farm work, particularly harvesting the crops 
so kindly started by absentee landlords 
Sometimes the crops were already in the 
barn, but even then the Germans have 
gone out of their way to lend a hand. The 
quantities of grain, fruits and vegetables 
which have been exported to and im- 
ported into Germany by the Germans them- 
selves have been of great help in easine 
the situation. 

If the war lasts long enough Germany 
may not be starved out, for she under 
stands, perhaps better than any other 
country in the world, the art of making 
every product reproductive, and cultivates 
every resource to the utmost: but she may 
be so seriously embarrassed that she will 
become almost amenable to reason whe 
the final peace terms are concluded 


OUT-OF-DOORS 


You Walk; How About It? 


A s+RUESOME ignorance of human anat- 
omy is often shown by artists who 
depict scenes of violence. In Wild West 
illustrations and in war pictures the artist 
will usually show a mortally wounded man 
as falling backward. As a matter of fact, a 
man mortally smitten always falls forward. 
The first thing he did when he began to walk 
and the last thing when he ceased to walk 
were to fall forward. All walking— indeed, 
ill life—is but a perpetual falling forward. 
We have been falling ever since the time of 
Eden. 

It is a matter of fact that man is a very 
badly made animal. Mechanically he is all 
wrong, as any tailor will make plain to you. 
Where he ought to be thin in the flank, like 
any other animal, he grows thicker as he 
grows older, which ought not to be. This 
is because he used to go on all fours, like 

y other quadruped. His body was built 
for that and since that time has never been 
adjusted to any other posture. Set him up- 
right on his two hind feet instead of all four 
and he becomes disarranged by the unvary- 
ing force of gravity. Hence, he does not 
remain so healthy as other animals— he has 
never recovered from the mistake he made 
when he began to use two feet instead of 
four. From that time on he has walked 
rather badly. 

In military science the human walk is 
most important and has been studied very 


carefully. This study has not resulted ir 
the development of the perfect walk—in 
deed, perhaps that was not its main pur 
pose. The main desire of discipline is to 
wipe out the individual—-his customs, hi 
tendencies, his habits— and to make all men 
alike. 

The best walkers in the European armies 
to my own notion, are either the Frenc! 
Chasseurs Alpins or the Italian Bersa 
glieri. They have avery long marching step 
and cover ground rapidly. They are smart 
walkers because of the extreme rapidity of 
their steps. 

How long they would last, how long they 
could maintain that rapid tempo, is some 
thing | cannot answer. 

The heavy-booted and heavy-loaded Ger- 
man soldier can do thirty miles a day under 
full equipment, which may weigh sixty 
pounds— that is to say, he can do it for one 
day, perhaps two or three. Whether he 
could do it for a week is very doubtful. A 
pack of thirty pounds is more than the 
average man is apt to carry all day, unless 
he is obliged to. A trained woods cruiser 
will carry eighty pounds in his pack rather 
steadily; but he does not average thirty 
miles a day in his walking. 

Overload a man, extend him to his limit 
make him step a little longer than is natural 
for him to stride, pull his muscles all out of 
balance, strain him against himself—and 
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“I'll give them the best!” 


“T'll be Santa Claus tonight 
And everywhere | go 

I'll leave this nourishing delight 
The finest gift | know!” 


nd he comes every day. 
This merry little Santa Claus is always 





ready to bring you 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


He carries on his capable shoulders all the 
burden and bother of soup-making, while you 
get only the enjoyment and satisfaction. 

Why not have the full benefit of all this? 
Why not order this wholesome soup by the 
dozen at least, and have it always at hand? 

You can't have it too often. It will do your 
family good every time they eat it. It im: 
proves their digestion, adds to their pleasure, 
promotes their health and vitality. 

Why not phone or send to your grocer for 
a dozen nght now ? 


21 kinds 


10c a can 
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In the home. Father can use a Corona to write 


confidential letters, articles, speeches or reports. 


Mother can use it for her correspondence; it is perfectly good form 
nowadays. She can typewnte her recipes, club reports and church 
society minutes — making as many carbon copies as she wants. 


The children can typewrite their lessons. 


It will help them to 


spell and will teach neatness and accuracy. 


In the office. If you have much writing to do, you need a Corona 
for your personal use. Thousands of men and women have increased 
their efficiency by keeping a Corona handy for wniting office mem- 


orandums, personal letters, advertising copy, etc. 


Hundreds of well 


known firms have purchased Coronas for executives, department heads 
and auditors, and the investment has proved prohtable to all. 


On the road. Salesmen, special investigators, demonstrators, actors, 


advance agents, engineers and all others who have writing to do 
while traveling, are enthusiastic users of the 


CORONA 


Weighs but six pounds. 
the neat case which is furnished with the machine. 


Note 
these 
modern 
features 


Visible writing, 
two color nbbon, 
universal key- 
back 
spacer, aluminum 
frame, 
camage release, 
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Folding Typewriter 


Can be packed in a grip or carried in 
It is supreme 


Send for 
this Book 


“Proof of the Pudding’ ’ con 

tains the names of hundreds 
of firms and individuals who 
are now using “oronas It 
proves what this machine 
does—not what we claim it 
will do. Atthe same time ask 
for catalogue No earn 
more about this unique fold 

ing typewriter — without ob- 
ligating yourself to buy 


in the portable typewniter field- 
recognized best by over 50,000 
people in all lines. Received highest 
awards at both Pacific Expositions. 
There should be no doubt in your 
mind that the Corona is anything but 
a practical, substantially built type- 
writer. The small space it occupies 
and its lightness, combined with 
efhiciency, make this typewnter the 
ideal machine for your personal use. 


Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Groton, N. Y. 


141 W. 42nd Street 
12 So. La Sahe Street 


Agencies in all principal cities 


New York 
Chicago . 
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in a week you will have a wreck instead of a 
man. Never—unless you are a soldier 
allow yourself to be crowded out of your 
natural gait by any foolish pride about 
keeping up. Let the pacemakers go—they 
will come back in a week. 

In actual outdoor walking, in sport or 
recreation, a Vigorous man can travel thirty 
or even forty miles a day in good going and 
in a good climate for a limited time. Car- 
rying gun and ammunition, a sportsman 
rarely walks so far as that inaday. On the 
Western high plains a horse or man can 
cover more distance than in the Middle or 
Eastern States. On the high prairies men 
have walked from forty to forty-five miles 
a day—-for one day at a time. A trained 
pedestrian, traveling light, can rather stead- 
ily accomplish thirty miles a day. In the 
Rockies a man has traveled fifty miles a 
day on snowshoes. In the far Northern 
countries some of the dog runners, half- 
breeds, have made wonderful journeys 
sixty, seventy-five and even eighty miles 
a day. 

We may perhaps subtract a certain per- 
centage from these distances to cover ex- 
aggerations; in fact, nearly all men think 
they have gone farther than they have at 
the end of a day’s march. I have known a 
pedometer, carried in my packet while on a 
quail hunt, to record thirty-five miles in 
a day. Usually a sportsman does not go 
more than half that far. 

The woodsman who lives in a country 
where it is impossible to use horses learns 
how to walk fast and far, because he must. 
His gait is one that troubles a city man to 
follow. He can do from four to four and a 
half miles rather steadily. We all think we 
candothat; butreally three miles an hour is 
about as fast as the average man walks, and 
he is apt to take time out while he sits down 
and rests. The city man is trained to walk 
on flat surfaces. In the woods his guide 
will tell him that he “‘cannot get his feet 
up” over the logs and sticks. A professional 
pedestrian can cover six miles an hour in 
trackwork. All these distances, however, 
are out of the question for the average 
amateur worker under average outdoor 
conditions. 

Our ordinary impression in taking phys- 
ical exercise is that we should hold the 
shoulders back and push out the chest. If 
you will go to a really skillful physical 
director he will teach you to do nothing of 
the sort, but will teach you to stand with 
your shoulders dropping naturally, as you 
breathe and as you walk. No really good 
walker squares his shoulders back and puffs 
out his chest so that he looks like the pic- 
tures in the fashion plates. The stick and 
the top hat go well with the long strut and 
the outturned toe. None of these specifica- 
tions is desirable in the actual business of 
walking out-of-doors. 


Barclay’s Slouching Walk 


The first man to walk a thousand miles 
in a thousand hours was an Englishman 
named Captain Barclay. He had to walk 
his mile and take his eating and sleeping in 
snatches. Barclay walked with a loose, low 
leg position, his knees bent and his ankles 
slouching. He relieved himself from all the 
pounding possible. His heels did not take 
the blow of his weight as he continued mile 
after mile, hour after hour. He knew that 
in this long trial he must remove all strain, 
so far as possible; but Barclay’s walk was 
by no means what is called the typical 
English walk. He did not stride along, 
reaching as far as he could. On the con- 
trary, he rather slouched along—but he 
finished his walk. 

Who are the best walkers in the world? 
I presume we could get the answer by 
research among some of the Northern In- 
dians or half-breeds on this continent. The 
best runners in the world are a Mexican 
tribe of Indians; but the best walkers I 
have ever known have been these Northern 
Indians or half-breeds. If you will watch 
one of those men you will see that he travels 
loosely, easily, with a catlike sort of gait. 
If you hear him, moccasined, coming over 
the leaves you will think his feet patter like 
those of a wild animal. So they do. The 
word patter leads us back to the French 
word patte, which means paw or pad. And 
your wild man walks with the pads of his 
feet, whereas the city man uses his heels. 

A great many of those Indians would be 
good long-distance pedestrians. Any of the 
latter gentry will tell you that you must not 
walk with your knees but with your hips. 
If you try to keep pace with a professional 
walker you will see that he steps continually 
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an inch or two farther than you do, though 
you stretch your legs as far as you can. The 
truth is he walks with a little sidewise roll 
of the hips, sliding and swinging; and this 
sidewise slipping of the hips allows him to 
extend his foot easily an inch or two farther 
than you can if you keep the plane of your 
hips at right angles to the course of your 
progress. It is difficult to learn this, but 
all scientific walkers have learned it. Witt 
some men it is natura‘. I think it is more 
or less natural with many men of the North- 
ern woods tribes. 

Sometimes you will see this sort of gait 
surviving in a bunch of infantrymen. I was 
once looking through a window at a parade 
of American troops in one of our large 
cities, in common with an Englishwoman, 
who had nothing but contemptuous com- 
ment for our amateur soldier boys as they 
slouched by, their rifles not all at the same 
angle and some of them not keeping step 
any too well. 

“You call those soldiers?”’ exclaimed 
she. ‘*They surely do not look the part.” 

They were not soldiers in one sense of the 
word, because they were only National 
Guardsmen; but not all of them had for- 
gotten how to walk. Among them you 
could see some easy walkers, as well as a 
great many others who were pounding and 
striding and laboring as they went along. 

Suppose you look at the unending pro- 
cession of walkers on the city streets. Not 
many of them walk well. This is partly on 
account of their being so tightly shod. It 
is a wonder that women can walk at all— no 
man could if his feet were crowded into suc} 
shoes as theirs. Sometimes women make 
very good walkers when properly shod; but, 
taking men and women together, the city 
proposition is one of bad walkers. 


The Thirty-Inch Pace 


Examine the shoes of the average city 
walkers and you will find them worn dow: 
at one corner. Very likely you would find 
the ball of the shoe little worn, if any. 
Ergo, you would not call that walk a patter 
by any means. And if you look at the 
faces of these walkers you will find that 
they are anxious, strained. The stress of 
civilization itself is against good walking. 
Most of these men step too far—they hurry 
too much—they crowd and strain—they 
pound their feet to pieces with their own 
weight. 

Once in a while you will find among them 
the self-satisfied man, who is not hurried, 
but entirely content with himself. Such a 
man will step long— deliberately do so. Put 
forty pounds on his back and give him a 
week of it in the woods, and he would 
shorten up a great deal. 

On the other hand, some men have too 
short and choppy a gait as they walk 
There is—or ought to be—some sort of 
average length of human step. Your own 
stride, if you be not in the army, may be 
perhaps thirty inches. Again, it may be 
twenty-five inches or less— less as you grow 
older. The American marching step of the 
Civil War was twenty-eight inches. Usually 
when you pace off a distance, for want of 
better measurement, you think you are 
stepping thirty-six inches at each stride. 
Probably you will be obliged to reach con- 
siderably to do that. 

If you wish to stake out the side of a 
mining claim or get at any other outdoor 
distance exactly, when you have no other 
means of measuring, you will find, if you 
are an average man, that you will step just 
about five feet in each two paces if you 
exert yourself just a trifle more than is 
normal. That means you are stepping at 
each pace half of sixty inches, or thirty 
inches. This is just a little overstepping 
for the average city man. 

Wilderness men and mountain men per 
haps average slightly more than this dis- 
tance. The original American type was a 
rather thin, lanky chap—climate, environ- 
ment, food and one thing or another made 
him so. He was asinewy sort of man, loose 
of build; hence he walked well, stepped long. 
But there is no such thing as the American 
type to-day. Moreover, there are few good 
American walkers to-day. 

It is rather banal to say that walking is 
good exercise, because everybody knows 
that so well—or thinks he knows. But is 
it? Relatively speaking it surely is, since 
it is so much better than no exercise at 
all, and since it is universal and natural. 
Positively speaking, however, there might 
be many better things for the converted 
quadruped, man. Walking does not harden 
up those abdominal muscles that alone can 











keep in shape man, the biped—those mus- 
cles he inherited from his ancient quadruped 
position. For the purpose of health—not 
to mention the demands of personal pul- 
chritude—horseback riding is much better 
for a man than walking. Sawing wood is 
perhaps better than either. Swimming 
helps some. 

In good walking—that is to say, 
and relaxed use of the muscles as the weight 
recurrently falls forward—we are not using 
those difficult abdominal muscles; but 
walking is the exercise usually prescribed 
by doctors, and usually self-prescribed, be- 
cause it is the everpresent and natural 
exercise of the human animal. We always 
have been walking. We first began to walk 
away from the cave in order to get some- 
thing to eat. We have been walking ever 


loose 


Since. 


\ 
he Phere are some walking clubs—or hiking 
) " —" 
clubs, as they are sometimes called—which 
private persons join for the pleasure of 
pedestrianism. The other day, when in 


search of the last of the official army shoe 
for the purpose of having some hunting 
‘ boots made, I saw a row of natty-looking 
tan boots which the salesman 
one for hiking purposes 
“Are those made or 

: asked the salesman 
“Oh, yes, sir,”’ he replied 


As a matter of fact those shoes were not 


presse d on 


the last?” I 


army 


within a thousand miles of the United 
States Army shoe. They were neat and 
probably quite easy to sell. The soles of all 


of them were narrow. Without exception, 
the inner edge turned in at the front. With- 
out exception, it would have been impos- 
sible for any of them to have been worn on 
a normal human foot 

' I took pains to reprove that salesman and 
to teach him what I could of the doctrine 
of the United States Army— which is, that 

’ a normal shoc makes a normal foot, and a 
normal foot makes a good soldier. He sold 

but he knew little his own 
business. 

' The doctrine 


snoe 





shoes; about 
of the United States Army 
has been spreading like wildfire all 

the country. The sporting- 
boot maker might well put his ear to the 


acToss wise 


ground. Light, good calf—few hobnails 
no waterproofing—no bellows tongue 
‘ what sporting-boot maker will put that 


hunting boot on the market? It would 
soon supplant a lot of the goods now sold 
to tenderfeet as hunting Also, it 
would make the best of street shoes. 


boots 


How the Indians Walk 
The sole of an intelligently made boot 
will somewhat resemble that the par- 
fleche or rawhide sole of the moccasin of 
the old Plains Tribes. It is slightly curved 


ol 


on the inside, and on the outer side swings 
round in a wide curve, which allows all the 
toes to lie perfectly flat—gives the foot 
room to lengthen its due half inch every 
day. The man or woman who wishes to 


walk comfortably should kee p this type ol 
shoe in mind. It is by no means a clumsy 
or ill-looking model. 

To-morrow morning or next Saturday 
evening, when you are in your bathroom, 
step your wet foot on the mat and note the 
curve; then put your wet bootsole on the 
mat alongside and compare the two prints. 
Are they the same shape? Is the thin, 
connecting middle line of the mark almost 
no mark at all? Good instep. Is the middle 
of the print wide and full? Flat foot. Are 
the toes pointed like a wedge? Bad foot 
and needing a long, wide shoe 

When buying your shoes make a tracing 
of your foot. Have the shoe three-quarters 
of an inch longer than the picture of your 
Have your last number wide enough. 
Have two pairs of stockings on when you 
fit the shoe—and whenever you have a long 
walk ahead. The heel should be medium 
low and long—that is, well forward, 
that it will catch the line of the center of 
gravity, which runs down below the round 
end of your shin bone. A short heel or a 
high heel will allow that line of gravity to 
come over the arch. That is why so many 


foot. 


so 


(\ 
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women have deformed feet. It is a shame, 
too; for an undeformed woman is rather an 
attractive object, whereas a mincing, hob- 
bling woman is a sight and a fright 

At the beginning of the day your smart 
walker, who advances flat-backed and chin 
up, his feet at a wide angle, his heels pound- 


ing down positively, makes a very eye- 
filling picture perhaps. At half past four 
in the afternoon he does not fill the eye so 


well. By that time he is using an entirely 
different gait; in fact, he is feeling about, 
searching round, for the natural gait of the 
walking animal. Probably now he does 
not walk in a straight line, but zigzags 
Soon he will take to drinking cold water at 
Then he is gone; for 

nothing shows a man up more on a march 
than drinking cold water—especially in the 
winter 

I remember a very beautiful picture from 
my own boy hood days I used to hunt and 
trap along a certain grassy river bottom, a 
mile or so in extent; and it was there that 
I learned something about walking as a 
real art—or rather as a real industry, per- 
haps. I: days the Musquakie 
Indians sometimes came to that river to 
hunt and trap and fish. I remember seeing 
them walking in little parties, single file 
sometimes, dressed in leggings and mocca- 
They walked along in silence, 
fect alignment, so rapidly, softly and easily 
that I remember the picture even to-day 

I recall that they were thin-legged men, 
almost all of them, and that they walked 
with the toe not turned out, but turned 
straight ahead or slightly in. In pictures 
and in the military drill—men do not walk 
with the toes turned in. These Indians did 
so because they had learned that was the 
easiest way to get through tangled gras 
And that is the natural position of the 
Indian foot to-day—either straight ahead 
or slightly turned in 


every « hance he gets 


those 


sins. in per- 


How Nature Makes Good Walkers 


You will find at the end of two or three 
months in the open, where you have walked 
a great deal, that you are walking more 
and more on the ball of your foot, and that 


you are toeing in more and more all the 
time— that is, more and more you are using 
the row of short bones on the outer edge 
of your foot, and not walking diagonally | 
across your foot. Nature is slowly and 
insistently trying to make a walker out of 
you. Your city life does all it can to ruin 


you as a walker 

If you wish to pick out in the processior 
of the city streets a man who seems a good 
walker, look for one with a rather rolling 
stride, who seems to slip along easil) If 
you walk behind this man 
watching him, you will probably see that 
he is not a thick-legged man-—and ver 
probably not a thick-waisted man, either 
His toes will not turn out very far and he 
will not pound his heel down in tempo far 
in advance of the ball of his foot 

Watch your own walk, and very 
you will find that you are pounding your 
heels. Your worn shoeheels will prove that 
But this man, who slips along through the 
crowd, slouching and easily, getting | 
ankle action as he goes, showing a strong]l) 


for a time 


likely 





a little 
bending foot as he steps up from pavement 
to curb once in a while—this man ir 
way probably has learned or else never ha 
forgotten the art of natural walking 

On a rainy morning in Chicago not long 
ago, fourteen thousand street-car employ- 
ees walked out. As a result, fourteen hun- 
dred thousand Chicago citizens walked in 
Among these were a great many 
not walked for some time, a number who 
never could walk, and an 
ber who had forgotten how to walk 
the secone day they exchanged jiu-jitsu 
jitney 

Or the whole, the « pisode se 
close the truth that very 
people to-day are entitled to be c »( 
walkers. ‘ poor, high-heeled women 
suffered terribly, and many a man found 
ten miles a day an ordeal of sore feet and 
aching legs. 
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HE problem of the 

selection of the hand- 
somest and most useful 
Christmas gift is most hap- 
pily solved by Thermos. 
Kivery member of ‘the family, ev- 
eryone on the list of friendship, 
from infancy to old age—either 
in the hours spent at or away 
from home— have innumerable 
daily uses for Thermos. 


Thermos brings to them in the 
hot summer months all of the 
comforts produced by ice, and in 


the cold winter season all of the 
joys to be obtained by fire—for 


4ERMOs 


Serves them right — Food or drink — 
Hot or cold — when, where and as they like 


Originally expensive, Thermos vessels are now sold by all leading 
dealers throughout the world at from $1.00 up. Send for catalogue. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
NORWICH, CONN. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK TORONTO 


| broker 
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THE MACHINEONIAN CRY 


Concluded from Page 9) 


that is what they say. I did observe, how- 
ever, in certain of the newspapers in New 
England, remarks to the broad, general ef- 
ffect that it will be quite impossibie to nomi- 
nate a former banker and broker—especially 
for President on any ticket except 
that of the American Bankers’ Association; 


| remarks which were ascribed to the jealousy 
| of certain 


financial interests not in the 
Weeks group of former days. However, Mr. 
Weeks is undeterred by this, and is making 
throughout the country as much of a whirl- 
wind campaign as so imposing and dignified 
a personage may make, and he is creating 
an excellent impression. It is quite reason- 
able to suppose that he will have a good 
support from New England in the conven- 
tion. 

One interesting item of Eastern political 
information is that former President Taft 
is making preparations to go to the conven- 
tion as a delegate at large from Connecticut. 
I do not make this statement on the author- 
ity of Mr. Taft. I heard it variously in New 
England, and there seems to be no reason 
why it should not Mr. Taft certainly 
must have a keen desire to meet the dele- 


pe so, 


| gates from Utah and Vermont, representing, 


as they do, his two loyal constituencies of 
1912. Furthermore, it may be that this 
ambition on the part of Mr. Taft may lead 
to Mr. Roosevelt's trying the same thing 
from New York, even as district delegate 
perhaps. This would adda certain piquancy 
to the occasion, the more so because along 
early in November Mr. Taft publicly gave 
Mr. Root a very good recommendation, 
thereby stealing a little of Mr. Roosevelt's 
thunder, if he still is thundering that way, 
and likewise making quite pointed what I 
have said about all the Old Guard having 
Mr. Root as the tip. 

And speaking of Mr. Roosevelt, the 
Progressive Party naturally comes to mind. 
The recent election in Massachusetts is 
held by many to indicate that over there 
the Progressive Party is rapid'y ceasing to 
exist. At any rate, Mr. Charles Sumner 
Bird, who ec hirrupe d valiantly in years gone 
past as the boss of the Massachusetts Pro- 
gressive aviary, hopped back to a twig on 
the parent tree in this campaign, and the 
Progressives, as such, didn’t do much. Mr. 
Samuel W. McCall was elected governor, 
thereby defeating Governor Walsh, a 
Democrat, and giving the Republicans a 
chance to exclaim that Massachusetts has 
returned to her own again, while the Dem- 
ocrats sturdily held it meant nothing 
nationally, inasmuch as Mr. Walsh received 
more votes than he did the year before. 
Likewise, this election of Mr. McCall caused 
certain people to think he thereby became 
a presidential possibility. It may be so. 
Mr. McCall has had a large experience of 
eandidacy for public office, and has been on 
the pay roll for many years. He is what 
may be termed a peripheral Progressive 
all round the outside. 


The Bulwark of the Progressives 


In the East the Progressives are not dis- 
playing any particular activity, although 
Mr. Victor Murdock, before he left for the 
trenches in France, said that the party 
would hold a convention and nominate can- 
didates next year. So far as has been 
publicly announced up to the time of writ- 
ing, Mr. Roosevelt has maintained a discreet 
silence on this matter, and the bulwark of 
the party remaining appears to be George 

Perkins. It does not seem to be time 
as yet for Mr. Roosevelt to say anything 
on this candidate phase of the situation, 
although he may break out at any mo- 
ment. Still, until the Progressives show 
something their silence must be construed 
as strategic. 

There is no opposition, that I could dis- 
cover, to the renomination of President 
Wilson. That is considered as a settled 
thing. Thus, all the politics of a Democratic 
sort and a presidential sort concern not the 
man but his policies and performances. So 
far as many of the determining factors in 
polities go, the President has had an un- 
usual up-and-down shift in the East. He 
was rather coldly regarded when he took 
office, but came into high favor after the 
war began. He continued in high favor 
until quite recently, when a sort of slump 
psychological perhaps—was observed in 
his popularity. He is strong, and will con- 
tinue strong so long as the war holds. If 
there had been no war he would be fighting 


now for his very political existence, for the 
East, considering him in the view of many 
of his domestic policies and remembering 
the business depression that followed his 
tariff bill, would be actively —_— instead 
of passively for him. By this I mean the 
political East and the business East, not 
the people, for I have been unable to dis- 
cover any serious waning of the President’s 
strength with the people. 

The assumption among the well informed 
is that if the President should, or could, run 
at this time he would be elected hand- 
somely, notwithstanding the claims of the 
Republicans, predicated on the Con- 
gressional elections of 1914 and on some 
scattering events this aencaiag Where the 
President’s trouble will come, if he has any 
trouble, will be in the Congress 3 ths it is now 
assembled. His fortunes will largely de 
pend on what he is able to get this eo 
gress to do, for though he will be given 
credit for any may have in 
forcing through his program, he likewise 
will take on the discredit that will come to 
his party should Congress operate in a man- 
ner not in accord with the popular idea. 


successes he 


The Outlook for Mr. Wilson 


Past performances will count for little. 
The war has intensified issues that will play 
a great part in our next presidential cam- 
paign. The President is preparing for these 
issues shrewdly and with much forethought 
However, he has a Congress with a narrow 
margin of majority on his hands, and he 
will have active opposition, which he has 
not heretofore had. He will be in mu 
better case if the war continues than if 
stops. In reality, if he wins he will win per- 
sonally, and if he loses he will lose 
of the failures of his party. The Democrac; 
will give him no strength. He will give the 
Democracy strength. 

There was great joy among the Repub- 
licans over the reported dissension of Mr 
Bryan, and stories were circulated that 
Mr. Bryan intends to be an active worke 
against the President, not only on the 
preparedness issue but by opposing his 
nomination and fighting his election, and 
possibly by running himself as a candidat« 
of the Prohibitionists and the women. It 
has been reported that Mr. Bryan, or 
friends of Mr. Bryan, using national pro 
hibition as their medium, are already try- 
ing for delegates in the South. Mr. Bryan 
rather put a damper on all this by his 
statement before he left for Florida in the 
middle of November, but the Republicans 
still have hope that there will be a Demo 
cratic split greater than the one that will 
come in Congress over preparedness and 
allied issues, if that amounts to anything. 
It is recognized that, as things are at pres 
ent, Mr. Wilson will have no opponent in 
the convention. He will be nominated. If 
he achieves a popular measure of prepared- 
ness in the Congress he will have gone a 
long way toward election. 

New York occupies a particularly im- 
portant place in this situation, and Tam- 
many New York at that, for Tammar 
Hall controls e nough members of the onan 
of Representatives to defeat any presi- 
dential proposition, even if all the rest of 
the Democratic members voted for it, and 
provided the Republicans are solidly against 
it. To that end it is possible that the Pres- 
ident, as has already been shown, will try 
very hard to keep his preparedness program 
on a nonpartisan basis while it is in course 
of construction. Of course if he carries it 
it will be his, no matter how it was obtained. 
And in that connection, too, it will be 
nteresting to watch his appointment of a 
postmaster in New York City, where he 
will have a chance to show his regard for 
Tammany, if he chooses, early in December, 
when the term of the present Republican 

cumbent expires. 

The politics that is now being played is 
mere piffle to the politics that will be played 
when Congress gets into its swing, begin 
ning after the Christmas vacation, say. It 
is quite likely that the next President of 
the United States will be made during that 
session. It may be that the good, strong 
man the Republicans are seeking so ear- 
nestly will develop; but, in the meantime, 
if any citizen has a good, strong man con- 
cealed about his person, or secluded in a 
cave, or in the high grass, that citizen will 
confer a lasting favor on all concerned if he 
will produce him. The need is very great. 
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“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 


Eros HRISTMAS, 1915, will mark the beginning 
( ‘| of more accurate time for those fortunate 
li '!| enough to receive a Hamilton Watch. 

ll VA The men and women, boys and girls who 
pee received Hamiltons on other Christmas days 
are conscious of a deeper, more sentimental 
fondness for their watches with each succeeding year. 

In your search for a gift that will be kept, a gift that 
will be used, a gift that will serve, you will visit your 
jeweler’s more than once. 

Ask to see Hamilton Watches. ‘They are beautiful 
watches. ‘The marvel is how any mechanism so exquisite 
in design, so thin, so graceful, can combine in such a high 
degree the stern qualities of accuracy and durability. 

Yet your jeweler will assure you that this is so. The 
record of the Hamilton in railroad and other highly tech- 
nical service proves it. 
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Hamilton Watch Company, Dept. J, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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The World’s Great Music Master 


Should Be In Your Home This Christmas 


The world’s best music 


is at the Pathephone 
owners instant command, 
for not only does it repro- 
duce naturally the original 
renditions of world-famous 
musicians (many only re- 
corded on the PATHE 
Double-Discs), but it 


Plays All Disc Records! 


The tonal superiority of the PATHE 
PATHEPHONE is due to the 


Pathé Genuine, Highly Polished, 
Permanent Sapphire Ball 


which transmits the tones with a vol- 
ume and a richness absolutely true 
to the first performance of the Artist. 


It is impossible to scratch the surface of 


ae PATHE record with a PATHE 
Sapphire Reproducing Ball. 


| No Needles to Change! | 





There is no other combination so 
naturally satisfying for the duplication 


of voice or instrument as the PATHE 
Double-Discs played on the PATHE 
PATHEPHONE with its ALL- 
WOOD SOUND-CHAMBER and its 


perfect tone-control. 


THE PATHE REPERTORY is the 
largest in the World—providing Amer- 
icans not only with the records of their 
well-known artists, but also giving 
them for the first time the opportunity 
to hear Europe's famous players and 
singers, who for contract reasons can 
never be heard in person in the 
United States. 

PATHE Pathephone Prices, $15 to $300 

PATHE Double-Disc Prices, 75c to $2.50 


PATHE FRERES PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 29 West 38th St., New York, U. S. A. 


We need a few more jobbers in certain sections of the country and have an especially advantageous proposition 


to make for your particular locality. 


A PATHE PATHEPHONE Agency is a very valuable FRANCHISE. 
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THE FAMILY FRIEND 


Continued from Page 6 


another cross in the catalogue and went on, 
with the light shining on his red hair and 
his soul clearly as uplifted as his chin. 

“You needn't worry about Henry,” | 
said. “He's a friend of the family, and I'll 
just call him up and tell him not to say 
anything.” 

“‘I used to think he was fond of you.”’ 

“That's all over,”’ I said casually. “It 
was just one of the things that comes and 
goes. Like this litthke—acquaintance of 
ours. 

“What you mean, goes?” he demanded 
almost fiercely. 

“They always do, don’t they? Awfully 
pleasant things don’t last. And we can't 
go on meeting indefinitely. Someone will 
tell father, and then where will I be?” 

That was a wrong move about father. 

“That reminds me,” he said. “Are you 
sure your father dislikes me such a lot?” 

“Don’t let’s talk about it,” I said, and 
closed my eyes. 

“Because I met him to-day, and he 
nearly fell on my neck and hugged me.” 

Can you beat that? I was stunned. 

“The more he detests people,” I man- 
aged finally, “‘the more polite he is.”’ 

Then I took off my gloves and fell to 
rubbing the fingers of my left hand. And 
he moved round and put it in the other coat 
pocket without a word, with his hand over 
it, and the danger was past—for the time 
anyhow. 

Mother came round that evening about 
the elopement. 

‘Perhaps you are right, Katherine,” she 
said. “A lot of people will send things 
when the announcement cards go out. 
And Russell can afford to buy you anything 
you want anyhow.” 

Madge was a nuisance all that week. 
She was always at the telephone first when 
t rang, and I did not like her tone when 
she said it was Herschenrother again. Once 
I could have sworn that I saw her follow- 
ing me, but she ducked into a shop when 
I turned round. 

She had transferred her affections to 
Henry, and he took her to a cotillon or 
two for the school set, and played round 
with the youngsters generally, and showed 
her a sweet time, as she said. 

But once when mother and I had been 
shut in my room, going over my clothes 
and making notes of what I would take 
with me, if the thing came to an elope- 
ment—lI was pretty sure by that time, and 
we planned a sort of week-end outfit with- 
out riding things—I opened the door 
suddenly, and Madge was just outside. 

Well, we got her back to school finally, 
and Henry took her to the train. I remem- 
ber mother’s watching them as they got 
into the car together. 

“That wouldn’t be so bad for Madge,” 
she said reflectively. “She is bound to 
marry badly anyhow, and Henry would be 
a good counterweight. He is so depend- 
able.” 

“She would make him most unhappy,” 
I said. ‘Probably Henry would be all 
right for Madge, but how about Madge for 
Henry?” 

Mother looked at me and said nothing. 

Russell proposed at the end of the next 
week, and I refused. He proposed in a 
movie. We'd had to give up the Art Gal- 
lery because Henry was always taking 
people through it. He took Toots one 
afternoon, and that finished us. 

There was a little talk that Henry and 
Toots were getting rather thick. The army 
man’s leave was up, and she had to have 
somebody. There was probably something 
to it. We saw them in the park one after- 
noon sitting on a park bench, and I could 
have sworn she had her hand in his coat 
pocket! 

Well, I refused Russell. 

“Why?” he said. “You're crazy about 
me, and you know it.” 

“I’m not going to marry a past,” I said. 
You'd make me horribly unhappy.” 
“TI’d never bore you, that’s one thing.” 
“No, but you might find me dull.” 
“Dull! Darling girl, I've never had as 
interesting a month in my life.” 

I said nothing. After a minute: 

“Do you remember the first night we 
really met?” 

“In the pantry. Yes.” 

““Do you remember what you said about 
being cold? And I told you it was a ques- 
tion of the right man?” 

I remembered. 


“Well, I'm the man,” he said trium- 
phantly. “Don’t fool yourself —that little 
hand of yours slips into my coat pocket as 
if it belonged there. And it does.” 

He pulled it out and kissed it. Luckily 
the theater was dark. 

Two days later I consented to elope with 
him. Mother was quite delirious when I 
told her. She came over and kissed my 
cheek. 

“You've never disappointed me, Kit, 
never,” she said. “If only Madge would 
do as well.” 

She sighed. 

“Madge will probably marry for love, 
and be happy,” I snapped. It was a silly 
speech. I haven't an idea why I made it 

“And shabby!” said mother. 

I turned on her sharply. The strain of 
the last month was over, and I dare say 
I went to pieces. 

“It’s all very well for you to be satisfied,” 
I cried. “‘ You're not going to marry Rus 
sell Hill, and have him call you ‘girlie,’ and 
see his hat move every time he raises his 
eyebrows. I am.” 

She went out very stiffly, and sent her 
maid in with hot tea. 

I was out at a theater party that night, 
and mother was in my room when I got 
back. 

“I want to talk to you, Katherine,” she 
said. “I’ve been uneasy all evening.” 

“If you mean about what I said this 
afternoon, forget it, mother. 1 was tired 
and nervous. I didn’t mean it.” 

“Not that. I don’t want any mistake 
about this elopement. Now and then 
those things have a way of going wrong 
trouble about a license or a minister.” 

“‘Send father ahead,” I said flippantly. 

“Not father. But someone really ought 
to look after things. Russell is—is not the 
sort to arrange anything in advance. | 
thought perhaps Henry - 

“Henry!” 

“He is reliable,” said mother. “‘And he 
has your well-being at heart. He is more 
like a brother than a good many brothers 
I know.” 

I could scream my head off when I think 
of it now. For we fixed on Henry, and I 
telephoned him to come round to dinner. 
He seemed rather surprised when he heard 
my voice. 

“Honestly, Kit,”’ he said, ‘do you want 
me?” 

“I want you to do something for me.” 

“Then I'll come. That's all that’s 
necessary.” 

But it wasn’t as easy as it had promised 
after all. There’s something so downright 
about Henry. He was standing in front of 
the library fire after dinner when I told him. 

“Henry,” I said, “I am going to be 
married.” 

He did not say anything at first. Then: 

“Well?” he asked. 

“Do you know to whom?” 

“Yes” 

“Aren’t you going to say anything?” 

“I don’t know what I can say,” he said 
very slowly and carefully. “If each of you 
cares a lot, that’s all there is to it, isn’t it? 
The point is, of course, why you are doing 
it. If it’s to cut out somebody else, or to 
get money or anything like that, I’m not 
going to wish you happiness, because you 
won't deserve it. If you're in love with 
him, that’s different.” 

Did you ever try to tell a lie to a red- 
headed young man with blue eyes? It’s 
extremely difficult. 

I’m not in love with him, Henry,” I 
said. I was astounded to hear myself 
Saying it. 

“Then you're giving him acrooked deal.” 

“He’s not in love with me either. So 
that’s éven.” 

“Then—why 

**Because he thinks he can’t have me,” 
I said. “I’m marrying him because he’s 
the most marriageable man I know, and | 
have to marry money. I’ve been raised for 
that. And he’s marrying me because I’m 
the only girl whose people didn’t fling her 
at him.” 

“Then I wish you joy of each other!” he 
said hoarsely, and slammed out of the room 
and out of the house. 

I haven’t the faintest idea what came 
over me that night. I went upstairs and 
cried my eyes out. 

A few days later, after a round of 
luncheons, dinners and dances until I was 

Continued on Page 36 
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HERE are new ideas and 

new styles of gift mount- 
ings in Waterman’s Ideals that 
make them even more desirable 
for Christmas than ever before; 
both for efficiency and for at- 
tractiveness They will just 
suit the folks at home. School 
boys and girls always look for 
ward to owning a genuine 
Waterman’s Ideal For 
at the office, at the club, abroad, 


vilt 


gitts 


or anywhere —what is better 
than this one? Selecting from 
the Self-I illing, Satety or Reg- 
ular I ypes, you can please any- 
one with this useful gift of 
well-known quality, no matter 
how or where the pen is to be 
used. ‘There are piain or beau- 
tiful gold and silver mounted 
styles in all sizes. You may 
spend a little or a great deal and 
still give a Waterman’s Ideal 
Prices $2.50 to $150.00 In 
Christmas Gift Boxes IE x- 
changed to suit any handwrit- 
ing after Christmas 


Be explicit when asking 
your dealer for a fountain pen 
specify genuine [Vaterman’s ld 
| to find in your town 
a properly assorted stock t 


sizes, styles and points 


If you fai 


write 


’ 


us and we will help you 


From the Best Stores 
Most Everywhere 


INustrated Gift Folder Mailed on Request 


L. E. Waterman Company 


173 Broadway New York 
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HIS new Studebaker 4-cylinder car at $885 is the 


MOST POWERFUL car on the market at its price. 

In POW ER, it stands supreme among the 4-cylinder 
cars of the season. For its motor, INCREASED from 
3 x 5 inches to 3% in. bore x 5-in. stroke, develops and 
DELIVERS 40 horse power. And it is the ONLY 7-pas- 
senger, 4-cylinder car with a 3% x 5-inch, FORTY Horse 
Power motor that has ever been offered in America or 
Europe at less than $1,000. 


But BRUTE power is not its only superiority: it is marvel- 
ously flexible, snappy, responsive to the throttle’s slightest 
bidding. Here for the FIRST time is a 4-cylinder motor 
that rivals a Six in flexibility. You can loaf along lazily in 
the crowded streets of the city—race over the open roads 
of the country faster than most people care to travel—glide 
up hills without a second’s hesitation — and rarely is it nec- 
essary to change gears. 

Never before in the history of the industry has such a 
VALUE been offered to the public. Never before has every 
dollar of the price had such a HIGH purchasing power. For 


Four-Cylinder Models 


Touring Car, 7-passenger. . $885 





STUDEBAKER 


remember while the price has been reduced from $985 to 
$885, nothing but the price has been reduc ed In POW I R, 
size and quality the car has been GREATLY increased 


It has been INCREASED in wheelbase from 108 to 112 
inches; INCREASED in capacity from Five to SEVEN 
passengers; INCREASED in motor from 31/2x5 to 3% x 5 
FORTY Horse Power; INCREASED in tires from 33 x 4 
to 34 x 4 Goodrich; INCREASED in the number of body 
finishing operations from 20 to 25; INCREASED in size of 
cooling system, depth of upholstery, leg room and a score 
of other details. 
changed, better materials have been used; as, for example, 
in the upholste ry, which is the finest, genuine, hand-buffed 
semi- glaze d leather pure hasable. 


These are FACTS—tangible, visible, PROVABLE facts 
And when Studebaker, one of the world’s GREAT makers 
of cars, offers suc h VAI L E, certainly, in justice to yourself 
before you buy any car, you should see this FOL R See the 
car at your dealer's—and write at once for the handsomely 
illustrated 1916 catalog. 


And wherever the materials hav e been 


F our-Cylinder Models 


Canadian Prices 


Roadster, 3-passenger . . . 850 Touring Car, 7-passenger $1195 

Landau-Roadster, 3-pass.. . 1185 Readsten, 3-passenger 1165 
P = . Landau-Roadster, 3-pass 1495 

1 aCe teen ag South Bend, Ind. Walkerville, Ont. Detroit, Mich. Six-Cylinder Models 

ouring Car, 7-passenger . . x- . 
d. : 1000 Canadian Prices 

— i 3 pass. 1350 Address all correspondence to Detroit Touring Car, Fpassennes : $1395 

Coupé, 4-passenger . . 1550 Roadster, 3-passenger 1350 

ee. More than 200,000 Studebaker cars now in use eT Ts 
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“Get acquainted with this varnish 
family. Each member is a specialist. 


” 


So long as floors, furniture and outside work all 
receive different kinds of wear, just so long 
must there be a special kind of varnish for each 
surface. The Sherwin-Williams Company 
specializes on varnishes as on paint. Each kind 
of varnish is made for its purpose, and each best 
serves that purpose, 


MARNOT| || |SCARNOT 


for furniture and dae outside var- 


for floors . 
woodwork nishing 


has a toughness that is famous for the is made solely to 
endures under the beautiful polish it stand weather 

trying wear floors takes. ‘This quality There is no wear 
vet \ Mar-Not has won for it a big more severé, and to 
Hoor is a floor at its demand among fine meet it successfully 

best, holding its lus furniture manufac varnish must be made 
ter through repeated turers. It is heat and exclusively for the 
cleaning and bravely water-proof. Boiling purpose. Anyvarnish 
standing up under water will not scar it will shine for a few 
the wear of walk- or turn it white. A days or weeks, but 
ing, dancing and the hot dish on a Scar- the test is time, and 
moving about of Not table leaves no Rexpar has the life 
furniture defacing mark. and luc-er that stay. 























Send 10 cents for a clever new game or send and get a useful book free of charge 


‘he ABC of Home Painting Going to Market 


2 ‘ 1 pa a cells you is a mighty interesting game for both young folks 
sh, stain of wh ups It's ¢ i tra g. too, f 
i your home < t buys of selis in the markets. 

fora 


SHERWIN-WILLIA: 


PAINTS é- VARNISHES 


Address al! inquiries to 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O 
New York, 116 W Ss Chicag Peoy Gas Bldg San Francisee 
ales Offices and Warehouses principal cit Best dealers everywhere 
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half dead, I had a free evening. The elope- 
ment had been set for Friday, and it was 
Wednesday. Mother and father were out, 
and I went downstairs for a book. I had got 
it and was just going out when I saw Henry's 
red head over the back of the leather chair 
by the fire. 

I went over. He was not reading. H« 
was just sitting, his long legs stretched out 
in front of him. 

“Hello, Kit,” he said calmly. “I knew 
this was an off night. Sit down.” 

I sat down, rather suspicious of his man- 
ner. Henry can’t dissemble. 

“‘ About the other night,” he said, “I was 
taken by surprise. Just forget it, Kit. 
Now, when are you going to pull this thing 
off?” 

I told him, and where. 

‘Russell mi ide any arrangeme nts? 

“T haven't asked.’ 

“Probably not. He'll expect to get out 
of the train and find a license and a preacher 
on the platform. I'd better be best man, 
and go down there a day before to fix 
things.”’ 

Well, it wasn’t flattering to see him so 
eager to get me married. There had been 
a time ay I thought ——-. However — 

“Oh!” I said. 

“Better do it right while you’re about 

* he said. “‘You might give me one of 
aap rings, and I’ll order a wedding ring. 
Platinum or gold?” 

“Platinum,” I said feebly. 

“Anything inside?” 

“The—the date, I suppose.” 

“No initials or anything like that?” 

I roused from a sort of stupor of aston- 
ishment. 

“I like a very narrow ring,” I said. 
“There won’t be room for much inside. 
The date will do. But I’m sure that 
Russell ts 

“All right if he does. Perhaps I’d better 
not put in the date. Then, if he takes one 
along, I can return this and have it credited 
to him.” 

“You're very thoughtful.” 

“Not at all” he said with the first atom 
of feeling he’d shown. “I don’t approve 
of anything about this business; but if 
it’s going to happen, it’s going to happen 
right!” 

He got up and stood in front of the fire. 

“The thing to be sure of, Kit,”” he said 
soberly, “is that you don’t love anyone 
else. It’s bad enough as it is, but that 
would be worse.” 

“T wouldn’t dare to be in love with any- 
one who wasn’t eligible,” I said, not looking 
at him. “I’ve been raised for just what 
I'm doing. I’m fulfilling my destiny.’ ' 

“There’s nobody —, then? 

“Who could there be 

‘That's twice I’ve moked you a perfectly 
simple question, Kit, and you have evaded 
it. The plain truth, of course, is that you 
are in love, absolutely single-heartedly in 
love, but not with Russell.” 

“Then who?” I demanded furiously. 

“With yourself,” he said, and picked up 
his hat and went out. 

Russell and I eloped on a Friday morn- 
ing. Mother and I packed my dressing 
case and a bag, and I gave her an item- 
ized list of what was to be sent on in my 
trunk when I wired for it. She was greatly 
relieved to know that Henry was looking 
after things, especially the ring. 

“T do hope he gets a narrow one,” she 
said. “*‘ Wedding rings are nonsense at any 
time. You can never wear other rings 
with them. But if it is platinum you can 
have it set with diamonds later on.” 

I think she was disappointed when I 
refused to leave a note on my dressing 
table for her. 

*‘That’s out of date, mother,” I said. 
“You needn’t know anything until you 
get my wire that it’s over. Then you can 
call u» the newspapers and deny it. That's 
the best way to let them know.” 

Then she went out, per agreement, after 
kissing me good-by, and I called a taxicab 
and eloped. 

Did you ever have a day when things 
went wrong with you and when you knew 
that the fault was somewhere in you? 
Well, that was that sort of day. The 
minute I was in the taxicab I was uncom- 
fortable. All at once I didn’t want to be 
married. I hoped Russell would miss the 
train, and I could go back home and be a 
spinster lady and be on committees. 

Yo, he did not miss the train. He was 
there, waiting. He had on a very ugly 
necktie and an English ulster that made his 
chest dish in, although he has a good figure. 


” 
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The Crest 


of Progress 
The name La Salle 


—whether on this 
palatial hotel or on 
the broad and busy 
street in Chicago — 
stands for achieve- 
ment—for big things 
in this biggest of all 
centuries. 


Notel 
Satie. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 


is located in the heart of 
La Salle Street, convenient to 
all the city’s activities. 


This hotel has international 





fame for service which in es- 
sentials or smallest details has 
reached the high-w ater mark 
of present progress. 


In size, equipment and ap- 
pointments it leaves nothing 
to be desired. “Worth-while” 
people from everyw here avail 
themselves of La Salle cour- 
tesies and comforts. 

RATES 


One person Per day 
Room with detached bath $2 to $3 
Room with private bath 3to 5 
Two persons Per day 
Room with detached bath $3 to $5 
Room with private bath 5to 8 


Hotel La Salle 


Ernest J. Stevens 


Vice Pres 


and Mgr. 














* Hello, girlie,” he said “Stuff i 
re? An excitement at home? No Nice 
WOrk. 
My lips felt stiff. 
“Train’s waiting,”’ he 


you think of Henry? Big lift, that is. I've 











£ 
never been married elore l'r r 
twittering.” 

We got into the tra inere was 0 
Pullman. Not that it mattered, but it 
helped to upset me. I hated eloping in a 
day coach. And a wt with a market 
busket Sat a ross he ind the le Ss 
ol a chicken stuc out 

R iM ll squeezed into the seat ye side me. 

“Gee, this is great!’ he said. ren t 

uu going to put your hand in my coat 
pocket, honey?” 

Quite idde ly I said 

t want to 
“ a trifle. 
re ne is,” he said. So am I, 
matte D'’you n iif | go and 
mind I thought if I had to see 
r dishing 1 i that tie another 





calmer when he 
thing I had , 
mine at last. I thought of Toots, and her 
face when she papers. I thought 
of Ellie Clavering and Bessie Willing and 
Margaret North and the others, with their 


had gone. Here 


worked so hard tor 


as the 


saw the 


earrings and the imitation of Toots and 
all the rest of it. felt rather better. 
When tussell came back I could even 
smile at him. 


I wish I could have a cigarette,” 

He turned and put : 

“You're going to cut that 

know, girlie,”’ he said. I can’t have my 
vife smoking.” 

Yes, 


he’d sent girls cigarettes and offered them 


that’s what he said. For ten years 


cigarettes and sat with them in corners 
while they smoked cigarettes But he 
didn’t want his wife smoking. Can you 
beat it? 

Oh, well, I didn’t care. I'd do as I liked 
once we were married. Then 
way, without the slightest warning, 
[ couldn't marry him. Marry hi ; 
I didn’t even like him. And the way he 


about 








made me sit with my hand ir coat 
pocket was sickenir 

“I don’t think I r after all 
I said. 

“Eh? What?” 

“I said I’ve changed my mind. I won't 

“T haven't changed mine.”’ 

‘I’m not really in love with you.” 

“You're nervous,”’ he said calmly. “*Go 
head and talk. It's the new psy holog) 
Never bury your worries. Talk ‘em out 





and get rid of em.” 
| was never forbidden to see you.” 
“All right,” he said contentedly. “I 
knew that all along. What else?” 


‘Even my hand in your coat pocket is a 
trick.” 

“Sure it is, but it’s a nice trick. What 
t ~t ” 


“I’m not going to marry you.” 
“Oh, yes, you are. 
back, can you? 


You can’t ve ry we ll 
g Mother's probal 
called up the papers already.” 
Then he sat up and looked at me. 
“Now, look here, young lad Jy 
“I'm no idiot I knew 
worn some of the stunts you pulled. 
never been fooled for a minute about them. 
But you’re going to marry me. Why? 
I'm crazy about you. That’s wh 
And that’s enough.” 
It was terrible. And there 


out, none. The train 
1 


he said, 
before you were 
I’ve 


Because 


was no W 





rhere 


It was a 


rumbled on 
was a tunnel and he kissed me. 
short tunnel. 

Somebody behind chuckled 

And then at last it was over, and we were 
there, and I was being led like a sheep to 
the altar, and Henry was on the platform 
with ring and license and all the implements 
ol sacrifice. 

“Behold,” said Russell from the train 
platform, “the family friend is on hand. 
Whose idea was Henry, anyhow? His or 


yours or mother’s?” 





THE SATURDAY 


Henry 


noug?} 
enough, 


ame up. He looked cheerful 


although | fancied he 
lalways liked Henry’s ties 
“Everything here? 


Was pale 
ked his necktie 
‘Hello,” he said. 
W here's your luggage 
“Baggage car,” Russell. ‘* Look 
after Kit, Henry, will you? I'll see to it 
He hadn't taken two steps before Henry 
had clutched my arm. 
“I knew you wouldn't,” he said. “I car 
see it in your face.” 


“Henry!’’ 1 gasped. 


said 


‘What am I to 


do 

‘You're to marry me,” he s: sor 
of fierce whisper. “‘Don’t stop to argue 
I've always meant to marry you. Quicl 

to the taxi!” 

That's all I remember just then, except 
hearing him say he had the license and the 


and an uproar from where we'd left 
ussell and all his money on the pla 
““Wha-what sert of license?” I asked 
with my teeth chattering from pure fright 
‘If it’s in it’s not 


is it 





tiorn 


Russell's name good 
It’s in my name,” said Henry griml) 
But the ring—that’s Russell's.” 
at all,”’ said Henry, still wit ! 
“I bought it and paid 
fori t's got ‘From H. to K.’ 
Ve ry sn all,”” he added hastily. “It’s quite 
narrow, as you re quested.” 

‘Henry,”’ I said, sitting up stiffly, “what 
would I have hadn't beet 


19 
ound 


hout a 





tenderness. 





nside o 





done if you 
that 


“You needn't worry about 
\ don't intend 


this I'll round. | 
t underfoot,”” he volunteered, “but I'll 
be within call. As a matter of fact,”’ he 
added, “I've been within call prac 
all of the last ‘ 
time 

If only he had said something 
or yielding, or looked anything 
nd efficient, I could ha 
there we 
and he 
tuner. 
All at once it 
was Henry 
iways would be 


alway Ss be 


o be 


LICALLY 


month. It’s taken a lot o 


agreeable 
but grin 
e stood it. But 





were, on our way to be married 


looked as sentimental as a piano 
came over me that it 
it always had been Henry 
Henry. And 
and altruistic and rather 
round his eyes. 

“If you’re only doing this to save me 
I said, “‘you needn’t, you know. | can go 
home, even if the papers have got it.” 

“Don’t make me any more nervous thar 
I am, Kit,” he “I’m about 
divided as to beating you up or kissing yo 
Any extra strain, and it’s one or the other 

Don’t beat me, Henry.’ 

“I’m damnably poor, Kit,” he said. 

For reply I slid my hand into 
pocket. He melted quite I 
that, and put his arms round me. I| kne 

as being a fool but I was idiotically ha 

“Henry,” I “do know th: 
verse in the Bible, that as a partridge sits 
on eggs and fails to hatch them, so too the 
person who gets riches without deserving 
them?” 

He held me off a 
suspected my 


he looke 


caim nolow 


} 


Sald, evenly 





sudder i\ 


said you 


nd looked at me as if he 


sanity. Then he kissed me 


Mother has never really forgiven me. It 
put her in so awfully wrong, of course. For 
she called up the newspapers, and said that 
if they received a report that I had elope 
with Mr. Russell Hill, they 


deny it. 


were please to 


Ot course they sent reporters everyw here 
atonce. And they traced me to the statior 
About the time mother was reading the 
headlines ‘‘Society Bud and Well-Know: 
Clubman Elope,” and wiring Madge, she 
got Henry’s telegram. 

She thinks I threw awa) the 
lifetime. But since the day before 
day I’ve been wondering. I was going over 
Henry’s old suits, getting them ready to be 
cleaned and pressed. We have to be ver: 
ymical. And in a pocket I came acre 
this letter: 

“Dear Boy: We have decided on the 
eleven-o'clock train. For the love of Mike 
don’t miss meeting it! And after thinking 
it over carefully, you're right. When I go 
to see after the luggage will be the 
ume. ours, *“*RUSSELI 


} f 
chance ol! 


vester 


ecom 


best 
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Three costly typewriter 
evils ended by the Royal 


OST alignment in a typewriter 1s an evil 


of service that direc tly leads to the two 


evils of and 


‘* 


other excessive repairs 


‘ 


‘ . 
. . , 
{radi —OM . 


The picture below shows plainly how the 
Royal overcomes the evil of /os¢ alignm At. 


It shows why the Royal stands up to the 


most strenuous use through years and years. 


It shows part of the reasons for the long 
life, continuously satisfactory service, and 
definite value ol the Royal. 

Before you buy a typewriter, before you decide that 
you are fully satished with ay 
the Royal. 


typewriter 


service, 


} 
KNOW 


Pelephone or write any branch or agency and let a 


representative show the Roval to you. 


Write for Facts About the ‘Trade-Out’' 


esn t ew t the «t fthetypew 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
1002 Royal Typewriter Building, 364 Broadway, New York City 


Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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The Goodyear Conquest of America 
Portland, Ore. 


NIXTH street in Portland, 
S gem of the beautiful Wil- 
lamette Valley in Oregon. 
In addition to being the trade 
center of Oregon, Portland 
is one of the largest lumber 
ports in the world. It isa city 
of characteristic Northwest 
enterprise and progress, and, 
along with the rest of the 
country, it gives its greatest 
favor in tires to Goodyear. 


Portland Goes 
So Goes Oregon 


You cannot grasp at a glance the full significance of 
Goodyear leadership in the great cities. 


[he percentage may sound small till you consider that 
there are close to two hundred brands of tires. 


Take Portland, for instance. 


A census of Portland motor cars showed that 20 per 
cent. of them were equipped with Goodyears. 


But the point of that Goodyear percentage is, that no 
other tire approached it. 


December 1/1, 1915 


Portland—which means Oregon, of course—shows a 
preference for Goodyear which it shows to no 
other tire, and which it is increasing month by 
month. 

And it cannot be won away from that preference by 
the lure of a lower price. 


(,OOD{YEAR 


TIRES 
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The Goodyear Conquest of America 
Baltimore, Md. 


TS capacious harbor, large 
export and import busi- 
ness and its varied indus- 

tries make Baltimore one of 
the leading commercial centers 
of the United States. Good- 
year tires predominate in Balti- 
more—actual count indicating 
that 24 per cent. of all Balti- 
more motor cars run on Good- 
years. 

View shows Baltimore street, 

west from Holliday. 


And 


Baltimore 
Means Maryland 


Don’t you see how the greater Goodyear volume kills Believes because we have said so? 
the delusion that one tire is like another? No—because Baltimore has found that it is so. 

lf it were a volume based on a lower price it might Because Baltimore has found that Go« rdyears distinctive 
be meaningless. features give better, longer service. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


But why does Baltimore, for instance, year after year, a 


increase Goodyear sales—and Goodyear precedence ? 





Baltimore knows that there are tires of lower price 


than Goodyear. . (; O O D. Y E A R 


But Baltimore—and Maryland—believes in the 
Goodyear. 
ae TIRES 








Believes what? In its longer life. In its greater economy. 
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Pictures of Health 


actually taken by and of our friends last summer. 
They write us (names at your request) that they owe 
the very evident perfection of their teeth to the use of 


Dr.lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 
Dental Cream 


Either of these standard preparations of a Doctor of 
Dental Surgery will keep your teeth as white and free 
from disease as those of the women in the pictures. 








Send 2c stamp today for a generous trial package of either 
Dr. Lyon's Pertect Tooth Powder or Dental Cream. 


I. W. Lyon & Sons, Inc., 522 be ath tm New York 











Your boy should 


have his own magazine 


| 


PHE 
phas« 


AMERICAN BOY 
and is written of boyish interests 
Like you, It is a safe magazine 
ind hobbies courage, patriotism, 
to read all bility 
tivities 


reading that fit covers ever 
and activity. 
which develops 
love of 
ind regard for 


tanding 
vn language 
interests honor, 


KOY. and want nature, business a 


rhe and ae fair play 


to give him 


It provides clean, fascinating 
It gives first-hand knowledge of 
ma ke 


and 


stories, 
clean 
sports, articles, 
latest and 
keeps a boy abreast of world progress 


THE AMERICAN BOY is written and 


edited for the red-blooded fellow, 8 to 


his mental 


how to useful 


the magazine to inventions discoveries 


AMERICAN BOY, 


scribn 





0 vears old, who has ene rey, loves fun 


and is ble 


mind 


Twelve Big Numbers for Only $1.00 


AMERICAN 


w eve;rs 


ssed with an active, inquiris 


betes 1 


Litt BOY a whole 
Why not 


stands 


vear for $1.00 
subscribe for 


twelve big, happy, 


month your boy NOW in 


10c a copy at news 


rHE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 294 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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UNEASY MONEY 


Continued from Page 19) 


Perhaps it} was hereditary. Perhaps her 
father had been a circus giant and her 
mother the strong woman of the troupe. 
And for the unrestraint of her manner de- 
fective training in early girlhood would 
account. He began to regard her with a 
quiet, kindly commiseration, which in its 
turn changed into a sort of brotherly affec- 
tion. He discovered that he liked her. He 
liked her very much. She was so big and 
jolly and robust, and spoke in such a clear, 
full voice. He was glad that she was pat- 
ting his hand. He was glad that he had 
asked her to call him Bill. He was glad 
for it showed that he had won her confi- 
dence—that she had twice told him the 
ratuer long story of how badly the stage di- 
rector had treated her by leaving her out of 
the Bully, Bully Summer Time number. 
People were dancing now. It has been 
claimed by patriots that American dyspep- 
tics lead the world. Thissupremacy, though 
partly due no doubt to vast supplies of pie 
absorbed in youth, may be attributed to a 
certain extent also to the national habit of 
dancing during meals. Lord Dawlish had 
that sturdy reverence for his interior or- 
ganism which is the birthright of every 
Briton, and at the beginning of supper he 
had resolved that nothing should induce 
him to court disaster in this fashion. But 
as the time went on he began to waver. 
The situation was awkward. Nutty and 
Miss Leonard were repeatedly leaving the 
table to tread the measure, and on these 
occasions the Good Sport's wistfulness was 
a haunting reproach. Nor was the spectacle 
Nutty in action without its effect on 
Bill’ sresolution. Nutty dancing was a sight 
to stir the most stolid. Six months’ absti- 
nence had keyed him up, and he was throw- 
ing himself into the thing in a way that 
recalled the gentleman in the poem 
had fed on honey-dew and drunk the 
of Paradise: 


who 
mill 


Re ware, he ware , 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair. 
Weave a circle round him thrice. 

A stimulating spectacle! 

Bill wavered. The music had started 
again now, one of those twentieth-century 
eruptions of sound that begin like a train 
going through a tunnel and continue like 
audible electric shocks, that set the feet 
tapping beneath the table and the spine 
thrilling with an unaccustomed exhilara- 
tion. Every drop of blood in his body 
cried to him “ Dance!"’ He 
longer. 

“Shall we?” he said. 

Bill should not have danced. He was an 
estimable young man, honest, amiable, wit! 
high ideals. He had played an excellent gam 
of football at the university; his golf handi 
cap was plus two; and he was no mean per 
former with the gloves. But we all of us 
have our limitations, and Bill had his. He 
was nota good dancer. He was energetic, 
but he required more elbow room than the 
ordinary dancing floor provides. As a 
dancer, in fact, he closely resembled a 
Newfoundland puppy trying to run across 
a field. 

It takes a good deal to daunt the New 
York dancing man, but the invasion of the 
floor by Bill and the Good Sport undoubt- 
edly caused a profound and even painful 
sensation. Linked together they formed 

living projectile which might well have 
intimidated the bravest. Nutty was their 
first victim. They caught him in mid- 
step-—one of those fancy steps which he was 
just beginning to exhume from the 
webbed recesses ef his memory—and swept 
him away. After which they descended re- 


could resist no 


cob- 


sistlessly upon a stout gentleman of middle. 


age, chiefly conspicuous for the glittering 
diamonds which he wore and 
manner in which he danced to and 
one spot of not more than a few 
size in the exact center of the 


tne stoical 
iro on 
inches in 
room. He 
had apparently staked out a claim to this 
small spot, a claim which the other dancers 
had decided to respect; but Bill and 
Good Sport, coming up from behind, 
him two yards away from it at the first im- 
pact. Then, scattering apologies broadcast 
like a medieval monarch distributing lar- 
gesse, Bill whirled his partner round by 
sheer muscular force and began what he 
intended to be a mere toward the 
farther corner, skirting the edge of the floor. 
It was his simple belief that there was more 
safety there than in the middle. 

He had not reckoned with He inric h Joerg. 
Indeed he was not aware of Heinrich Joerg’s 


ad 


existence. Yet fate was shortly to bring 
them together, with far-reaching results. 
Heinrich Joerg had left the Fatherland 
some three years before with the prudent 
purpose of esc aping military service. After 
various vicissitudes in the land of his adop- 
tion—-which it would be extremely interest- 
ing to relate, but which must wait for a 
more favorable opportunity—he had 
eured a useful and not ill-reeompensed sit- 
uation as one of the staff of Reigelheimer’s 
Restaurant. He was, in point of fact, a 
waiter, and he comes into the story at this 
point bearing a tray full of glasses, knives, 
forks and pats of butter on little plates. He 
was setting a table for some new arrivals, 
and in order to obtain more scope for that 
task he had left the crowded aisle 
the table and come round to the 
the dancing floor. 

He should not have come out onto the 
dancing floor. In another moment he was 
admitting that himself. For just as he was 
lowering his tray and bending over the tabk 
in the pursuance of his professional duties, 
along came Bill at his customary hign rate of 
speed, propelling his partner before him, and 
for the first time since he left home Heinrich 
was conscious of a regret that he had done so. 
There are worse things than military service! 

It was the table that saved Bill. He 
clutched at it and it supported him. He was 
thus enabled to keep the Good Sport from 
falling and to assist Heinrich to rise from 
the morass of glasses, knives and pats of 
butter in which he was wallowing. Then, 
the dance having been abandoned by mu- 
tual consent, he helped his now somewhat 
hysterical partner back to their table. 

Remorse came upon Bill. He was sorry 
that he had danced; sorry that he had up- 
set Heinrich; Sorry that he had subjected 
the Good Sport’s nervous system to such a 
strain; sorry that so much glass had been 
broken and so many pats of butter bruised 
beyond repair. But of one thing, even in 
that =) of bleak regrets, he was dis- 
tinctly glad, and that was that all these 
things had. taken place three thousand 
miles away from Claire Fenwick. He had 
not been appearing at his best, and he 
glad that Claire had not seen him. 

As he sat and smoked the remains of his 
cigar, while renewing his apologies and ex- 
planations to his partner and soothing the 
ruffled Nutty with well-chosen condolences, 
he wondered idly what Claire was doing at 
that moment. 

Claire at that moment, having been a: 
astonished eyewitness of the whole perform 
», Was resuming her seat at a table at the 
other end of the room. 


see 


hey ond 
edge ol 


was 


ance 


vil 

HERE were two reasons wh) 

lish was unaware of Claire Fe: 
presence at Reigelheimer’s Restaurant: 
Reigelheimer’s is situated in a basement be- 
low a ten-story building, and in order to 
prevent this edifice from fs alling into his pa- 
trons’ soup the proprietor had been obliged 
to shore up his ceiling with massive pillars. 
One of these protruded itself between the 
table which Nutty had secured for his sup- 
per party and the table at which Claire was 
sitting with her friend, Lady Wetherby, 
and her steamer acquaintance, Mr. Dudley 
Pickering. That was why Bill had not seen 
Claire from where he sat; and the 
that he had not seen her when he left his 
seat and began to dance was that he was 
not one of your dancers who glance airily 
about them. When Bill danced he danced 

He would have been stunned with amaze- 
ment if he had known that Claire 
at Reigelheimer’s that night. And yet it 
would have re markable, seeing that 
she was the guest of Lady: Wetherby, if she 
had not been there. When you have trav- 
eled three thousand miles to enjoy the hos- 
pitality of a friend who does near-Greek 
dances at a popular restaurant, the leas 
you can do is to go to the restaurant and 
watch her step. Claire had arrived wit}! 
Polly Wetherby and Mr. Dudley te kering 
at about the time whe Nutty, his gloom 
melting rapidly, was instructing on waiter 
to open the second bottle. 

Of Claire’s movements between the time 
when she secured her ticket at the steam- 
ship offices at Southampton and the moment 
when entered Reigelheimer’s restau- 
rant it is not necessary to give a detailed 
record. She had had the usual experiences 
of the ocean voyager. She had fed, read 
and gone to bed. The only notable event 


Lord 


Daw- 
vick’s 


reason 


Was 


been 


she 





her trip had been her intimacy with Mr 
Dudley Pickering j 

Dudley Pickering 
Middle Westerns r, wi \ and 
dustry had amassed a considerable fortune 
out of automobiles. He could accon 
you with an automobile 


stage of your growing prosperity 


was a mi 


oO Dy thrilt 


modate 
sulted to every 
Whe 


1 boug 


you were young and str igglit gy 
ttle Pick at four | i dollars. Be 

coming older and more opulent you put 

down 


Gem. 





unaret 
eleven hundred for his 
And it might be that in time, having 
passed throug! the intermediate stages a 


being In a position to! low the ¢ xpense, you 


found yourself the possessor of a Pickering 
Giant, the best car on the market Ever 


body spoke well of D id] 





papers spoke well of him 





well of him, and he spoke well of himself 
On board the liner he had poured the sag 
of his life into Claire's attentive ears, ar 
though by the end of the voyage she 
ad forgotten that he had started life wit} 
half a dollar she still remembered that he 


vas ending it with twenty or thirty millior 


and there was a gentie swee 


er which encouraged Mr. Pickering might 


ily, for he had fallen in ve with Claire or 
sight 

gnt 

It would seem that a schoolgirl in the 
advanced days would know what to do 


when she found that a man with thirty mi 


lion dollars was in love with her yet there 
were factors in tl ition 
Claire pause i 
one of them not mentioned Lord 
Dawlish to Mr. Pickering, and 

lest the sight of it might pain 
had abstained f 


1 the situ which gave 
Lord Daw! h, ol course, was 
She had 
doubtles 
him— she 


rom wearing her engagement 


ring during the voyage But she had not 
completely lost sight of the fact that she 
was engaged to B Another thing tha 





caused her to he 











Dudley Pickering, however wealt} was a 
most colossal b As far as ( could 
ascertain on their short ince, he 
ad but one subject of conversatior iuto 
mobiles 

To Claire an automobile was a shir 
thing with padded seats, i ou rode 


if you were lucky enoug! 
body who owned one. She had no wish to go 


more deeply into the matter. Dudley 





mw some 


Pick 
€ ring’s attitude toward automobiles, on the 
other hand, more neariy tl { 


a surgeon toward the human 


resem 


bod) To } 





i 
a car was something to di 
with an interior that it w 
explore and fascinating to tal bout He 
revealed the internal 

Pickering Giant in a way that was alr 
indecent He laid bare its vit 
lectured or. them 
that a modest automobile hides from view 
Claire listened with a radiant display of 


terest 


mechanism of his 
] ~ 
li Orgat 


He spoke free ly ot ti 


but she had her doubts as to whethe 


any amount of money would make it wort! 


sort of thing for life 


while to undergo this 
She was still in this hesitant frame of mind 
when she entered Re igelheimer’s restau 
rant, and it perturbed | 


not come to some definite decision on Mr 


her that 
Pickering, for those subtle s 


every woman can recognize and inter 





told her that the latter, |} 1 the 
way by talking machinery 
about to boil over and sp ne 
things. 

At the very next opportunit she is 


certain, he intended to propose 

The presence of Lady Wetherby acted as 
a temporary check on the development ol 
the situation, but alter they ! 
at their table a short time the lights of the 
restaurant were suddenly 
ored spotlight became manifest near the 
roof, and classical music made itself heard 
from the fiddles in the orchestra 

You could tell it was classical, because 
the banjo players were leaning back 
du New York restau 


rants only death or a classical specialt 





chewing gum; ar 
stop banjoists 

There was a spatter of applause and Lad; 
Wethe rby rose 

“This,” she explained i 
where I do my stunt. Watch it. I invented 
yself. Classical stuff. It’s called 
the Dream of Psyche 

It was difficult for one who 
Claire did to associate Polly Wetherby wit! 
On the road, in Eng 
land, when they had been fellow-members of 
the number-two comp: The Heavenl 
Waltz, Polly had been remarkable chiefly 


for a fund of humorous anecdote and a gift 


the steps m) 
knew her a 
anything classical 


iny Oo 


amounting almost to genius, for doing bat- 


tle with militant landladies And renew 


ing their intimacy after a hiatus of a littl 
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mine , 1 
ou contest { 
g how her friend 
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Perhaps it was the association of ideas 
it it seemed to Claire that the Dream of 
Psyche, as interpreted in terms e dance 
her fmnend, was far less like a Drean 
I he t! i troubled ghtr e of ‘ 
if eSSe¢ I ir-( alt faller isleey while 

ooding on how he sh j -$ 
‘ ent cr il Dio to t two ’ 
As the performance | i e co 
vell believe that it was Pol \ Wetherl 
vho had invented the step 

ruculent affair, this Drear 


It was not so mucl liancing as 


shadow boxing. It began mildly enoug} 
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from the orchestra Psyche in her trair y 
juarters. Rallentando—Psyche pu y 
he bag DD nue le Psyche e the 
medicine tf Prest Psyche ioing oad 
work. F The night of the fight. And 


then things began to move to a climax 
With the fiddles working themselves to the 
one and the piano bounding under its per 
secutor’s blows, Lady Wetherby ducked 
side-stepped, rushed and sprang, moving 
her arms in a manner that may have bee 
ssical Greek sut to the untrained eye 


iooked much more like the 
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‘ 0 ismell the 4 na near 
& SECK sshou g advice under the ropes 
} Cc} t vho never } ing et i 
ing in her life like this ex ordina 
performance had been staring spellbound 
awoke to the realization that Dud Pich 
ering Was proposing to her It required a 
woman's Intuition to divine this fact, for 
Mr. Pickering was not coherent. He did 
not go straight to the point. He rambled 
But ¢ ire nderstood, and it came to he 
+? s thing had t en her be t e Was 
a In a brief while she would |} e to 
give an answer me sort nd she | 
ea lecided what answe ‘ eant 
oO give 
Ther nile é is st SKIrLIng 
ect, betore e ha vandered to what he 
eally wished to say, the music stopped 
the applause broke out again, and Lady 
Wether! returned to the table like a pugil 
t seeking his corner at the end of a round 
Her face was fl d he was breathing 
ir 
Che me mone rt ! eo 
erved genial Can you beat it! 
The spe A broken. Mr. Pickering 
hack his chair in a punctured man 
er. And Claire, making monosyllabic re 
plies to her friend’s remarks, was able to 
end her 1 d to the task of finding out 
how she stood on th mport: Pickering 
issue That he we i return to the attach 
is soo! iS possibile she Knew a next 
ime she must have her attitude clearl 
ae ned one WW ‘ r the otner 
Lady Wetherby, having got the Danes 
of Psyche out of her system and replaced 
vith a glass of iced coffee, was inclined 
recor er it ”? 
Algie called me up on the 7 t 
evening. ( ir 
Ye 
Claire was examining Mr. Pickering ur 
furtive side glances He is nana 
me. nor. or other |} Ww he rer 
sive. “‘ Undistinguished’ the adjective 
that would have describe« n He wa 
clined to stoutness t not unparde 
. so: his hair was tl but he wa rt 
not st id. There wast g 
} outer 7 h thirty n lar 
ould not offset As regarde other 
jualities. his conversation was certain! 
not exhi ting. But that also was not 
nder certain conditions, an unforgivabl 


No, lookir y at the matter ali round 


thing 
and weighing it with care, the real obsta- 
cle, Claire decided, was not any quality or 
lack of qualities in Dudle Pickering t 


was Lord Dawlish and the simple fact that 
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it would be extremely difficult, if she dis- 
carded him in favor of a richer man with- 
out any ostensible cause, to retain her 
self-respect. 

“T think he’s weakening.” 

so” 

Yes, that was the crux of the matter. She 
wanted to retain her good opinion of her- 
self. And in order to achieve that end it 
was essential that she find some excuse, 
however trivial, for breaking off the engage- 
ment. 

“His voice was quite hollow, poor dear! 
You know, Claire, I’m wild about Algie, 
but it would never do to let him think he 
could boss me. He’s the kind that if you 
give him a th hingummy he’d take a what- 
d’you-call it.’ 

“Yes?” 

A waiter approac he d the 

“Mr. Pickering? 

The thwarted lover came 
start. 

“Eh?” 

““A gentleman wishes to speak to 5 
the telephone.” 

“Oh, yes. I was expecting a long-distance 
call, Lady Wetherby, and left word I would 
be here. Will you excuse me?” 

Lady Wetherby watched him as he 
bustled across the room. 

“What do you think of him, Claire?” 

“Mr. Pickering? I think he’s very nice.” 

“He admires you frantically. I hoped he 
would. That’s why I wanted you to come 
over on the same ship with him.” 

“Polly! I had no notion that you were 
such a schemer.” 

“I would just love to see you two fix it 
up,” continued Lady Wetherby earnestly. 
‘He may not be what you might call a 
cut-up, but he’s a darned good sort; and 
thirty millions helps, doesn’t it? You don’t 
want to overlook that thirty millions, 
Claire!” 

‘I do like Mr. Pickering.” 

“Claire, he asked me if 
gaged.” 

“What!” 
“When I told 
beamed. Honestly, 
your little finger 
there’s Algie!”’ 

Claire looked up. A dapper, trim little 
man of about forty was threading his way 
among the tables in their direction. It was 
a year since Claire had seen Lord Wetherby, 
but she recognized him at once. He had a 
red, weather-beaten face with a suspicion 
of side-whiskers, small, pink-rimmed eyes 
with sandy eyebrows, the smoothest of 
sandy hair, and a chin so cleanly shaven 
that it was difficult to believe that hair had 
ever grown there. Although his evening 
dress was perfect in every detail he 
veyed a subtle suggestion of horsiness. He 
was one of those English aristocrats who 
seem just to have missed being grooms, and 
who escape the groom type only by their 
shiny cleanliness and the extreme excel- 
lence of the fit of their clothes. He reached 
the table and sat down without invitation 
in the vacant chair. 

“Pauline!” he said sorrowfully 

“ Algie,” said Lady Wetherby tensely, “‘1 
don’t know what you've come here for, and 
I don’t remember asking you to sit down 
and put your elbows on the table, but I 
want to begin by saying that I will not be 
called Pauline. 

“My name’s Polly. You've got a way 
of saying Pauline, as if it were a gentle- 
manly cuss-word, that makes me want to 
scream. And while youre about it, why 
don’t you say how-d’you-do to Claire? You 
ought to remember her, she was my brides- 
maid.” 

“How do Miss Fenwick. Of 
course, I remember you perfectly. I'm glad 
to see you again.” 

“And now, Algie, what is it? Why have 
you come here?” Lord Wetherby looked 
doubtfully at Claire. “Oh, that’s all 
right,” said Lady Wetherby. “‘Clairé 
knows all about it—TI told her.” 

“Ah! Then if Miss Fenwick has |} 
of our little tiff 

‘Don’t call it a 
scrap! 
*My dear! Really!” 

“A scrap! * repeated Lady Wetherby 
firmly. ‘“‘A regular all-in scrap, which you 
began. And if you think you're going to 
wriggle out of it by calling it a little tiff, 
take one additional guess!” 

“T am not trying to wriggle out of it. I 
think I was justified in taking the attitude 
I did toward your snake Clarence. I appeal 
to Miss Fenwick, if, as you say, she knows 
all the facts of the case, to say whether it 


table. 


to life with a 
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and Oh, good Lord, 
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you do, 


eard 


little tiff. It was a 
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is reasonable to expect a man of my tem- 
perament, a nervous, highly strung artist, t 
welcome the presence of snakes at the break- 
fast table. I trust that I am not an unrea- 
sonable man, but I decline to admit that a 
long, green snake is a proper thing to keep 
about the house.” 

“You had no right to strike the pr 
thing.” 

“In that one respect I was perhaps a lit- 
tle hasty. I happened to be stirring my tea 
at the moment his head rose above the edge 
of the table. I was not entirely myself that 
morning. My nerves were some what dis- 
ordered. I had lain aw: ake much of the 
night planning a canvas. 

‘Planning a what?” 

“‘A canvas—a picture.” 

Lady Wetherby turned to Claire 

“T want you to listen to Algie "Claire 
You hear the way he pulls the art-yard 
stuff? A year ago he didn't know one end 
of a paint brush from the other. He didn’t 
know he had any nerves. If you had 
brought him the artistic temperament on a 
plate with a bit of watercress round it, he 
wouldn't have recognized it. And now 
just because he’s got a studio in Washing- 
ton Square, he thinks he has a right to be a 
sort of dopeless dope fiend, going up in th 
air if you speak to him suddenly and run- 
ning about the place hitting snakes 
teaspoons as if he were Michelangelo! 

“You do me an injustice. It is tru: 
as an artist I developed late Sut wv 
should we quarrel? If it will help to pave t 
—_ to a renewed understanding betwes 

I am prepared to apologize for striki 
c larence. That is conc iliatory, 

Miss Fenwick?” 

“Very.” 

‘Miss Fenwick 
conciliatory.” 

“It’s something,” 
erby grudgingly. 

Lord Wetherby drained the 
which Dudley Pickering had left 
him and seemed to draw strengt! 
for he now struck a firmer note. 

‘But, though expressing regret for m) 
momentary loss of self-control, | 
recede from the position I have taken up as 
regards the essential unfitness of Clarence’ 
presence in the home.’ 

Lady Wetherby looked despairing] 
Claire. 

“The very first words I heard Al 
speak, Claire, were at Newmarket during 
the three-o’clock race one May after 
He was hanging over the rail, yelling like 
an Indian, and what he was yelling was 
‘Come on, you blighter, come on! By the 
living jingo, Brickbat wins in a walk!’ And 
now he’s pulling stuff about receding from 
essential positions! Oh, well, he wasn’t ar 
artist then!” 

‘My dear Pau—Polly. I am purposely 
picking my words on the present occasior 
in order to prevent the possibility of further 
misunderstandings. I consider myself a 
ambassador.” 

‘You would be shocked if 
what I consider you!” 

‘I am endeavoring to the best 
ability = 

‘Algie, listen tome! I am quite calm at 
present, but there’s no knowing how soor 
I may hit you with a chair if you 
come to earth quick and talk like an 
nary human being. What is it 
are driving at?’ 

“Very well, it’s this: 
you get rid of that snake. 

‘Ne Ve r!” 

“It’s surely 
Polly.” 

‘I won't 

Lord Wetherby sighed. 

“When I led you to the altar,” 
re proachfully , ‘you promised to love, | 
and obey me. I thought at the time 
a bit of swank!” 

Lady Wetherby’s manner thawed. 
became more friendly. 

“When you talk like that, 
there’s hope for you after all. Th 
you used to talk in the dear old « 
you'd come to me to borrow 
to put ona horse! You 

This excursion into reminiscence 
peared to embarrass Lord Wetherby. 
indicated Claire with a gesture. 

‘My dear!” he said deprecatingl 
‘Miss Fenwick!” 

“Oh, Claire’s an old pal of mine. You 
can’t shock her. She knows all about us.” 

** Nevertheless i 

“Oh, very well. Listen, Algie, now that 
you seem to be getting more reasonable: 
I wish I could make y you understand that I 
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This is a page big with history. 
It is for YOU to read. 


NEVER was a page written di- 
rectly appealing to so many 
millions of people. 

Do great sums of money impress 
you? The amounts here involved 
reach into the billions. 


Are you a lover of high principles 
in business? You never will rea 
a brighier chapter of devotion to 
honorable ideals. 


Do you find inspiration in great suc- 
cess, efhcient organization, manage- 
ment and financing? Look for it here. 

Do you believe that the day is due 
when those mischances of life will 
be overcome that now create so 
much poverty and misery? Renew 
your faith from this page. 

For this is the story of The 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
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America, leading up to the supreme 
event of its history—the mutualization 
of this great institution. 


Looking Back Forty Years 


The original office of The 
Prudential was in a basement in 
Broad Street, Newark, New Jersey. 
The first policy, dated November 15, 
1875, was the first Industrial Policy 


issued in this country. Before mak- 
ing this small beginning, however, 
John F. Dryden, the Founder of the 
Company, had spent years in putting 
into practical working shape the idea 





Prudential policies in force equal one for every 
eight persons in the United States—the total amount 
exceeding 2 Billions, 700 Millions of dollars. 











he had conceived. The soundness and 
thoroughness of his preparation was 
the essential thing which made the 
enterprise successful from the start. 


Even more was it due to the 
spirit of the Founder's policy. At 
that early time he was so convinced 
that the interests of policyholders 
were paramount, that there was a 
clause in the original charter stating 
that they should be members. 


His idea of always doing the best 
for the policyholders so dominated 
the policy of the:Company that 
The Prudential has continually been 
a leader in measures of liberality 
toward its patrons. 


Before The Prudential could start, 
it had to have capital. It was a de- 
parture into unknown waters, and 
the risks could not be clearly fore- 
seen. With the growth of the busi- 
ness, more and more capital had to 


be subscribed. By the letter of the 


law capital so invested was entitled 


to all that it could earn and its earn- 
ings earn for all time. But such was 


not the spirit of the policy of the 
Founder of The Prudential. 


Time came when no additional cap- 
ital was necessary. The Prudential 
was self-supporting. 


The Stepping Stones to 
Mutualization 


\ WM yf : 
NA VALIZ4n WZ 
s BE 


A 
Waiving of 7 
premium paymehte of the aged 


Increase of Face Values 
rate policies 


As The Prudential grew, it turned 
out that the earnings were far greater 
than had been expected. The first 
essential in the fixing of rates was a 
margin of safety for the payments 
to policyholders and the protection 
of the capital. Due to efficient ad- 
rninistration, this margin grew to be 
excessive. 

Then the first great step was taken 
which finally led to mutualization. 


John F. Dryden and his associates 
placed a limit on the rate of dividends. 


Excess earnings were then largely 
diverted to the surplus for even 
greater security of the policyholders. 


In many other ways these earn- 
ings were turned back to the policy- 
holders. Premiums were so reduced 
that Prudential preeminence for low 
rates was established. 
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Paid-up values were allowed on 
lapsed policies. 
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Dividends were allowed on poli- 
cies into which no dividend clause 
had been written. 

The face values of old policies 
were raised to equalize them with 
new policies. 

Holders of industrial policies were 
relieved of premium payments after 
reaching a certain age. 

All these steps were dictated by 
that same principle, not of all for a 
few, but of all forall, which actuated 
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the Founder and his associates, and 
which was tthe sacred heritage of his 
successor, Forrest F. Dryden, and 


his associates. 
Just Before Mutualization 


A new generation had come into 
the administrative control of The 
Prudential. This brought about 
recognition of the fact that the relin- 
quishment by stockholders to the 
policyholders of the growing wealth 
of The Prudential was a matter of 
moral choice, not legal enforcement. 


This was benevolent; it was phil- 
anthropic. The Prudential was the 
policyholders’, to have and to hold, 
to every intent and purpose, save in 
one respect. The policyholders had 
no legal title to their property. And 
conceivably, without this title, their 
property might in some way become 
jeopardized. 


Under the leadership of President 
Forrest F. Dryden it was determined 
by the Board of Directors that the 
time had come to bring about the 
complete mutualization of The 
Prudential. 


It was a herculean task. There 
had to be litigation with a small 
minority. 


There had to be legislation that 
would give the stockholders power 
to legally deliver The Prudential 
to the policyholders. 


When the directors formally voted 
the solemn decision to mutualize, 
the law provided that the Chancel 
lor—the highest judicial officer of 
New Jersey—should appoint and 
preside over an appraisal board of 
disinterested men to determine the 
basis on which the stock should be 
purchased for the policyholders and 
paid for out of the surplus. 


This done, the great act was at 
last completed. 


The holders of Thirteen Million 


Prudential policies became its moral 
and its legal owners. 


For all time the policyhoiders of 
The Prudential will own and control 
the Company for their own benefit. 


Thus was established a Republic 
of mutual protection with a govern- 
ment of the policyholders, by the 
policyholders, for the policyholders. 


The Greater Future 


Great has been the work and 
growth of The Prudential, but 
greater is its future destiny in ex- 
tending protection to millions of 
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homes added to those millions it 
already protects. 
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In 1916, Newark will celebrate its 


— 
250th Anniversary with pageantry 
music, a great industrial exposition 
and sports of all hinds. > 


ev Prudential 


extends a cordial invitation to you to 
visit the Hlome 
Office when 





you are in or 


near Newark he! 
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The KOHLER trade-mark appears on every piece of KOHLER enameled plumbing ware. 
t is incorporated in faint blue in the enamel, at the points indicated by the arrows. 


“Colonna 


The attractiveness of your bath 
room will be enhanced by 


KOHLER 
Enameled Plumbing Ware 


One quality—the highest. The enamel is purest white. 


Every KOHLER bathtub, lavatory and sink is cast in 


With this hygienic construction there are no plates to 
be adjusted, no joints to spring apart, no cracks to col- 
lect dirt and make cleaning difficult. 


The “Colonna” 


This regular style bathtub is an excellent example of KOHLER ware. 
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d home or apartment. 
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Kohler. Wis. U.S.A. 
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LO, THE POOR PIUTE 


Continued from Page 12 


“And the fathead made it a side bet with 
old Caudo too,” says one of the tinhorns to 
his friends. ‘‘He could have backed the 
field against the pinto and got odds, but he 
insisted on betting on that thoroughbred 
skate to beat Caudo’s horse. He can kiss 
his dough good-by right now!” 

There were other pretty fair 
quarter horses in the race. George Quito 
had one entered, and Injun Mary was start- 
ing a two-time winner at the meeting. Then 
there was a white pony from the Pahran- 
agat Valley that they said was noslouch, but 
the wise ones agreed that the race would be 
a walkaway for the pinto. They figured us 
to be last, on the form that Headlight’s 
double had been showing all week. 

About one-thirty most of the crowd 
started to move out toward the flags that 
marked the finish of the quarter-mile 
course. Russian John went along with the 
judges—a couple of local cattlemen with 
reputations for being on the level, as I took 
pains to find out—and I stayed to watch 
the start. 

The first real sensation came with the 
arrival of the pinto, the pride of Ciark 
County, with a little Injun kid riding him 
bareback and Cap Caudo waddling along- 
side, uglier than ever in daylight and paying 
absolutely no attention to the cheering and 
the noise. The pinto wasn’t much to look 
at, but he seemed tough as wire nails and he 
had a wicked eye in his head. 

Last of all came Red Gilette and Mor- 
mon Frank with Headlight, and there was 
quite a buzz of comment when Hogan 
showed up, trimmed down to the regulation 
riding costume, silk pants, boots and all. 
Our other horse had been ridden by an In- 
jun kid, so Hogan was in the nature of a 
surprise party. Red Gilette looked fresh 
as a daisy and he certainly was sober as a 
judge. This, coupled with the appearance 
of a -new rider, gave the Moapa people 
something to think about. 

Not much time was wasted in prelimina- 
ries. The starter pulled out a long forty-five 
and made a short speech: 

“This is a quarter mile race .. . 
purse of one hundred dollars . . . no 
claim of foul to be allowed first 
horse over the line gets the mone y. . e 
Side bets will be decided as the horses 
finish. Get up here on the mark, all of 

Come on, now!” 

Well, there the usual amount of 
skirmishing and jockeying for the best of the 
start, but Hogan didn't do much of it. He 
planted Headlight on the line and wheeled 
him only twice—and that when the 
pinto had his tail pointed the wrong way 
of the track. Not knowing the starter, he 
wasn’t taking any ch: I will say this 
for the little man, he knew his business and 
he knew when I saw him 
sitting there, all humped up and ready to 
throw Headlight from the mark, 
I was satisfied he was as good a rider as 
he claimed to be. The big thing about a 
quarter race 1s the start. Even a bad horse, 
if he gets away in front, has a chance to 
win; but as 1 watched Hogan, a cool, old 
veteran in with a lot of ignorant Injun 
kids, 1 knew that we had two aces in the 
hole—the best d the best rider. 

It seemed a long time to me, but prob- 
ably it wasn’t more than a minute, before 
the five horses shifted into a line, and the 
instant they did, bang! went the starting 


some 


was 


was 


nces, 
iis horse, and 


away 


horse a 


It was then that the Clark County people 
got the big jolt of their lives, a jolt that 
simply knocked all the yell out and left ’em 
gasping for breath. I'll bet the bullet didn’t 
leave the barrel of that forty-five any faster 
than our horse left the mark! Hogan 
lunged forward as the gun went off, and 
Headlight answered with a couple of jumps 
that put open daylight behind his tail. The 
pinto was no slouch on the start himself, 
but it was the difference between a 
jackrabbit and a streak of lightning. In 
the first fifteen yards the drunkest Piute in 
the crowd could have seen that the spotted 
pony was not only outfooted but outclassed 
by the thoroughbred, and that it wasn’t 
really a race but a question of how far 
Hogan wanted to win. Headlight was run- 
ning away from the pinto and the pinto was 
running away from the others. 

“Hey, you!”’ Red yells at Cap Caudo. 
“What d’ye think of him now, eh?” 

The Piute didn’t turn his head; he was 
watching the horses as they sailed down the 
road. 


just 


The race was half over in a flash, you 
might say, with Headlight six or 
lengths to the good and running in world’s 
record time. I caught a glimpse of Hogan, 
looking back over his shoulder at the 
pinto—looking back and laughing at the 
Injun kid. It was the last laugh he had for 
many a day. The other horses sort of cut 
off the view just then, and the next I saw of 
Hogan he was at least twenty feet in the 
air, turning over and over like a trapeze 
performer and clawing for a bar that wasn’t 
there. A horse with a racing saddle on him 
went ripping through the sagebrush at 
right angles to the track—and it was Head- 
light, running away. A spotted pony, not 
even jarred out of his stride by the acci- 
dent, went bumping along to the wire 
and that was the pinto, winning all alone. 
If there was any cheering I know of three 
fellows who didn’t hear it: me and Mormon 
Frank and Red Gilette. 

For a few seconds we stood there petri- 
fied, trying to realize what had happened 
to us. Then the crowd started on the run 
for the finish line, and we went part way 
with "em. We found Hogan jammed head- 
first into the sagebrush and stunned by the 
fall. We fished him out and worked on him, 
and after a while he came to. 

“What happened?” says he. 

“You tell me!” says Red Gilette. 
horse throwed you off when 
race won. Is this the 
what?” 

There was one sneer left in Hogan's sys- 
tem. 

“That’s the way with you card slickers! 
says he, twisting his head from side to side 
and hanging onto his neck with both hands. 
““Never on the level yourselves, and you 
can’t figure anybody else to be. The double- 
cross! If I live I s’pose you'll say I crossed 
you, but if I die you ought to call it an acci- 
dent and let it go at that!” 

Sut what was it?” says I. 

“How do I know?” says Hogan. 

Just then Russian John came plowing 
through the brush. He had stayed to argue 
with the judges and claim interference, but 
they laughed at him. 

“What did you look back for?” pants 
John, all out of breath. ‘*While you had 
your head turned a yellow dog went streak- 
ing across the road right under the horse’s 
nose, and Headlight sort of whirled and 
jumped sideway Ss to ke ep from hitting the 
dog, I guess. Now if you'd been watching 
ahead instead of a 

op yellow dog?” 
sit up. 

“Yes, he came out 


seven 


“The 
you had the 


double-cross or 


says Hogan, trying to 
of the thick 
right over there and ran across the road.” 
“Yeller dawg, hell!" says a cow-waddie, 
who had just come up. “ Don't you tender 
feet know a coyote when you see one?” 


brush 


Vv 

HAT night, while the Piutes were cele- 

brating just as strong as if they’d won 
on the level and not lucked out on us, the 
ways and means committee held a meeting 
in Hogan's room to discuss ways of getting 
out of town and means to do it with. We 
were all busted, thanks to Red’s borrowing 
campaign. 

Hogan was propped up in bed with the 
demijohn beside him, as full of fight as a 
tarantula. I had told em about the coyote 
scaring Headlight over at Methuse lem’s 
place, and the sense of the meeting was that 
I should have told sooner. 

Things got pretty warm, and I slipped 
out into the street to have a quiet think. 
After the beans are spilled, what’s the use 
of fighting about how it happened? I sat 
down on the front steps in the dark and 
twisted a brown-paper brain capsule, and 
while I was lighting it i heard a sound 
like a woman crying. It wasn’t a woman, 
though; it was a kid about ten years old 
He was curled up on the edge of the side- 
walk. 

“Well,” says I to myself, “you ain’t got 
the only troubles in the world. There’s 
others!” 

I guess it’s true that misery loves com- 
pany. I went over and asked the kid what 
was the matter. He didn’t want to talk at 
first, but I stayed with him until he quit 
crying and began to snuffle. 

““I—I been bilked, mister,” he whines. 
“An Injun gimme the w-worst of it!” 

“That's nothing,” says I. “It happens 
every day. But what did this Injun do to 
you, son?” 
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“He g g-got Billy away frorm m-m« xANS YS 
“Billy 
“My pet coyots I used to k-kes 
In a cage in my b-back yard 
“Oho!” says I. “A pet coyote, he 
And did this Injun steal him?” 
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\ “‘He j-just the same’s stole him, mister. 
He gimme two d-dollars for him—macd 
outa lead!” 

Did you ever stumble along in tl 
isrma feeling your way, and | amp squa 
ray from a searchlight? It kind of 
( you at first, because it makes every t st 





iwful plain. I sat down beside the k 




















took a good firm hold on the top of 1 
head. So it wasn’t luck after all that licke 
us? Somebody knew that Hea w 
} afraid of coyotes. Somebody hac n li : 
y ing in the sagebrush beside the trac ck and \ = we A 
e had turned a coyote loose just v I ; SSNS SN SAN NY Nyy Se SS A a SAPNA yA 
t could do us the most harm. Somel» 
‘ a great big ace in the hole all the tin g 
eckesk a arts ry Feet—Withou Rubbers! 
ask, one point that I wasn't quite 
f about. MOTHERS: Start that boy on hea DRI- FOOT roa He won't 
, . i * This Injun—did you know hin mm? “ya wear rubbers. but | a way to ins him aga wet feet forall time 
! “Everybody knows the ole thief! sni\ / ¢ f 6 {t DRI-FOOT | \ t . 
; els the kid. ‘* He’s Cap Caudo’s father, an slus ak DR OO) 
) he lives over to Logan. You want to se« ant pla " " 7 ' \ 
i the two lead d-dollars he gimme?’ Lhousar n year in, yea 
p Ly 
NONSENSE The Shoe Waterproofing | 
| The Passing Show . 1 . ) a 
AK ! y 4 J 
FRIEND of a friend of the writ a " I a 
always led a life ef the most conver apphcahons will la 
tional sort imaginable, paying due regard Then On Soles Guaranteed for black tan — light AVY 
‘ to all the proprieties and sometimes paying — 
them more than their due Lately he bega » Ask for it at your shoe store 
to fleshen up perceptibly, i ad 4 dru rocery or hardware store 
vice of his friend he signed for a course in <\ Ne T ’ , , 
a weill-patronized gymnasium ~~ rh Oe. ; , a — os : : 
The two finished their first afternoo cA , and we will mail @ can postpas 
ne se hal id descended to the r 
eat ge ae i ae Se os J Aven THE FITZ CHEMICAL COMPANY 
: OK - 4 room in 1€ The nt, preparatory ” Phillipsburs New Jersey 
$1 -$9 -$ to taking a shower rough the locker — , : 
1-%2 i) room ran a passageway leading to the Then Rub It In! (ECONOMY: 25 cent can holds three times the quantityof al0 cent can) 
the Box “<-> oS eae tere eee LASERS TE SEARS 
1e modest young Man was encasing 
himself in a bathrobe, when a pink-colored | « ? 
form flitted by him. He caught only a Y simply press the button an a | s | 
glimpse of it, but a glimpse was enoug! fill myse Uf and drink like this O ve C Yo em 
| He turned to his companion with a shocked = te 
and startled look upon his face = f Wh t t 
“Great heavens!” he exclaimed a O a O ive 
. thought for an instant | saw a naked man 
very Mece i T= 
’ y } Entirely Stopped 
. | 
T WAS at a big boxing show in B: : 
d ig TISC that, at the time for beginning the 
q round of one of the bouts, the off 
; master of ceremonies climbed through the 
ropes and from the center of the ring made 
this statement ¥ es 
a 
“Gentlemen, I wish to announce that in Q ce ve 
the last round Harry Pierce broke his hand 
} and is compelled to stop. He is, therefore ' . ~ 
y unable to continue. And so he will not { t ‘ \ SAFETY, ss FILLING 


any more to-night.” rex os a FOUNTAIN PEN 


{ $ 
\ Coals to Newcastle 3 \ 35 
f ‘ 
HE favorite story of Vincent B t tne ~ ; , 
| song writer, has to do with two chor 4 t , 
girls who were debating over a suitable M4 
{ birthday present for a third chorus girl ) | 
A... py ——, said one, sudde view , Write for handsomely illustrated catalog free 
seized with a bright idea, “let's buy her a n Pew j ’ 
book.” " Vie PARKER PEN COMPANY 
j “No,” said the other, “‘she has a | rT re 90 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis 
| 
} Cain’s Favorite 
Lp UNDERSTAND the force of tl 
story one must first know that Cai 
d storehouse is the place in New York where 
: the scenery and properties of most of the 
theatrical productions that meet 1 
- | timely fate on Broadway are sent for 
| storage. 
A group of members sat in the snuggery 
of the Lambs’ Club on an afternoon not 
‘ long ago. A somber gentleman, wearin; 
his hair long and wide rubber rims on his 


eyeglasses, passed through. 

“Who is that?” asked one of the party 
addressing Hap Ward, the comedian. 

Ward looked and recognized in the passer 
a playwright who wrote no less than thre¢ 
American Candy C Banden weukee'V pronounced failures last season. 

Makers of REX Che = . “Qh, that,” said Ward—‘that’s Cain's 

favorite author.” 
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groomed woman is using to keep 
the underarm smooth and white. 

Gillette Dealers everywhere. 
They are all showing the Christmas 
stocks now. 
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OX 1 the lighter ash uster liked then suited her warm, flushed bea well. The 
q Chen, on tiptoe, he returned to bed exchanged long letters every \ 
In his quilted dressing gown before the During the week Vane awaited his sum- 
\ e Vane smoked i tried to read. The mons to the front, the } nity of 
wind howled. The palm fronds in Antonia’ reduced his appetite and weig 
) garden lashed together wit! so i cf it, however, hurt sleey nor did it hurt 
I His mouth was parched; his limbs his health. He fel jeed, unusually brisk 
i as wit cramp; ver t hed ol and ¢ 
\ 
q " I'd been ¢ gy to h before } 
i } said 
é The Marseilles spital faced th 
Its halls of marble and bronze had enor- 
x lows of plate glass looking out 


mous win 
the hb} 


beautiful 


lr 


on water those splendid ar 


“gle : 
eds of soldiers lay 





rooms hut 


narrow beds, motionless on account of t! 





dreadful wounds, while 





their young, clear 









; his | i uncert ly. patient eyes now gazed pensively forth over 
} P But the thought of Antonia banished » Mediterranean, and now followed wit 
that shameful wish as soon as it w t- delight the graceful figure of a pretty Red 
y tered. He pressed the button again. The Cross nurse hurrying in her white and 
} spirit case disappeared in the black depths coquettish uniform with a cup of broth, a 
1 whence it had come The thought of Ar fresh dressing, or a yellow packet of ci 





tonia filled him wit} rettes. On the sun-drenched terrace 


happiness; [ 




















; theless, he could not help dreading the the sun-drenched gardens lounged the cor 
) dangers that lay before him. P% rhaps he valescents with their bandages and sli 
; would be killed. Perhaps he would be di their sticks and crutches. Vane bathed 
figured. Was it cowardly to dread death these. 
nd disfigurement? In the Marseilles hospital he | ed to 
Vane laid his book on his knee nd gazed distinguish the soldiers with | mund 
‘ nto the fire with a frown. Was he a_ by their languid and listless rided 
cowar Had his antiw tracts been o 1 the dressing olf those bul 
el to hide } cowardice? He fro i I'he seemed at first slight, unin 
q ir e det hy Chen he smiled and shook hi tiny red things in shoulder or side, but 
he 1 No; he was not a oward And in truth they were deep, deey Eve i 
yet their clear ing yielded horrible quant 
And yet it was the trut t wa ¢ of pus and blood. He could not understar 
tionably the truth, tl p to the prese vhy a soldier with a mere nothing of a 
he d not appreciated the brave of bullet wound might grow, week after wee} 
\ those millions of young men who, singing more listless, somnolent and thi 
d cheering, with roses in the ! He learned to smile amid the cries of pa 
e] marched way dal to e deatl that sounded through the hospital when 
) le Was he a coward? ! pnel wo ds were dressed; for tl Ol 
“he wind howled, the sea broke on the made him shout 
pebbly shore with louder « h, the ho recover he h and 
passed, and \ e cursed ey ew da migt vell be 
His life, until the war came, had bee i King and romp t 
poem, areal poem. He was rich, Women’s hine 
eyes followed him. He had found at last of giving. He, who 
a perfect bootmaker and a perfect tailor y himself so much as a 
He understood at last hi appetite knew who had bought, without 
how far he could indulge ther i might ense, every new car he 
indeed, that he had almost become wut him convalescent 
eir maste And thus he had lived, tet e actually made miser 
: 1M te, honored he « Oo t wome garette To be recover- 
eye ‘ ne and } t i i vod, until ing from a wound obtained in battle, to he 
iddenl war burst i? little paradise on a sunny terrace wit! book or magazine 
He had dodged the r tiwar t and, instead of enjoying deliciously that 
\ ilong time, but now hen t face it at last well-earned and honorable repose, to suffer 
He ho had learned to withstand with every moment the nibbling hunger for to 
beautiful composure the perils of women’s bacco! To Vane this seemed incredible 
eyes, of dr of gambling, of he temp- He had three motor cars in Nice which he 
! that beset rich youtl mu " ent for and put at the hospital's disposal 
learn to withstand with beautiful compo Thus a hundred rides of an hour eac a 
re the perils of 420’s, gas attacks, poison hundred daily rides in the pure wind and 
\ bombs and vitriol sprays the splendid sunshine —to bring back the 
Vane cursed the war. He groaned He young soldiers’ tite and strength He 
ted a cigarette and inhaled the arom: bought scafferlati from the government to 
moke greedily He remembered Antonia baeco factory at the wholesale rate and, at 
. her sweet mouth, her sad and tender eyes a cost ridiculously low, saw to it that every 
He a coward? Nonsense! ; soldier in the hospital got enough tobacco 
‘“*Nonsense!”’ he said aloud, springing to daily to roll ten or a dozen good, strong 
his feet. “‘Nonsense! I'll show them!” cigarette for your French soldier loves a 
And he opened one of the window nd black cigarette that tastes like a cigar 
| Iked out on the moonlit balcony. The e came, indeed, to feel that it was his 





of snow. be on the loo 
the pale 

night. The wind howled. The dark pal 
| rocked and their fronds lashed to- 
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gether with a sound like r 


baleony seemed to be made duty to it to he Ip the soldiers 
ite Villa de la Torre dre 


imed in continually. 





ms Thus, a little disgusted with the 
nd hot water and wet flesh of the wush- 
oom, he leaned in his splashed apron from 


soap 
long 


The sea was 1! 








ld and foam-covered and desolate in the the window one afternoon when two girls 

moonlight. approached the terrace with a basket of 

Hl “Me a coward? Nonsense!” attractive cakes—-brown, rich cakes warm 
; And going in to bed, he fell asleep almost from the oven. The girls passed down the 
at once He fell asleep umid pleasant rows of bandaged lads. Crutches and sticks 


make room for then 
bandaged feet were lifted politely and care- 


memories Of past brave ry his mountain- drawn back tec 


tiger shooting, his fight at Eton 


were 
, his 
fully out of the way; 
that were bo igh Se 
Here and there, to be sure, a soldier drew 


but lew were the cakes 


coyvallle 
course 


he obtained his ap- 


a stretcher bearer, put on the 





poimntment : 
Red Cross uniform, and went to Marseilles forth a huge purse, took from it a sou piece, 
to await his summons to the front and chose and consumed slowly a tiny cake; 
For it was to the front, the ve ry firing but most of the soldiers, though h ingry 
i line, that Vane would go. Safe work in a from their long hours in the sea air and 


not suffice for him. Vane pur- sunshine, declined, for the best of reasor 
osed to rescue wounded soldiers under the 

irling | the He would 
perhaps 1e would even give, his life. 

‘Tl them!"’ muttered Hubert 
Vane. “I'll show them!” And in fancy, 
with a bitter smile, he performed rescue 
fter rescue of unprecedented heroism. 
l’llshow them! A slacker, eh?” 

ntonia de la Torre and he were engaged 
to be married. He had given her, the mort 
ing of his departure, a fabulous ruby that 


yspital aid 
to buy. 
Vane 
retiring girls please,’ 
*““Go back and tell the soldiers 
free.” 
The girls smiled, suspecting a joke; but 
then they noted, above his splashed apron, 
his slender, ruddy face, his marvelously 
brushed hair, like pale brown satin, and the 
look of power and serenity, the millionaire- 
Their manner 


illets of enemy. waved his sodden 


hand to the 
* he said 





““Go back. 





show your Cakes 


are 






aristocrat look, in his eyes. 
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changed at once. Thanking him gratefully 
they hurried back. 

Vane leaned far out from his window 
He watched the soldiers one by one take 
delicately with big, brown hand a cake from 
the basket that had, as by a miracle, 
turned. He watched them eating with that 


curbed, refined and decorous pleasure com- | 


mon to the lowliest of the Latins. And he 
felt ashamed of the joy, the cheap joy of 
giving, which possessed him. To obtain 
such profound joy at such little cost! It 
shamed him. 

After a week of hospital training he w 
ordered to the front with the One Hundred 
and Seventy-second. In his wide red 
trousers, his enormous blue coat, his high- 
crowned and forward-slanting red cap with 
its black visor, he traveled to the front in a 
crowded third-class carriage, among elderly 
or misshapen stretcher bearers who had 
been assigned to Red Cross work because 
they were not quite strong enough to fight. 
And he had hardly left the train when he 
was under fire. 

Under fire! 

All the long train ride he had worried 
about his baptism of fire. He might be 
killed at once; he might lose a leg or both 
eyes; he might faint; he might turn and 
run. Yes; all the long ride he had worried. 
And he had wondered why his companions, 
weak-looking chaps beside himself, did not 
worry too. But perhaps they did worry. 
Who could say? 

And then they all got out of the train in 


a snowstorm, and they all hurried together | 


across a snow-blurred gray village amid a 
sound as of blasting, and lo, this sound 
meant that they were under fire. The vil- 
lage was already half destroyed. 
house front, amid a sudden roar and a sud- 
den cloud, saginand fall. Hesaw a wounded 
girl limp past on her mother’s arm. And, 
of course, he was not frightened. 
likely to be frightened when women showed 
no fear? 


Their quarters were the cellar of a cha- 


teau that had been turned into a hospital. 
They threw their kits on their little beds. 
They partook of agood luncheon sparingly. 
Then, with their stretchers, they set off 
like workme *n going to their work, for the 
front-line trenches. 

They entered, behind the village, a kind 
of trench street—or perhaps it would be 
better to say trench stream—and betweer. 
high earthen walls they walked—or perhaps 
it would be better to say they waded—two 
miles through deep mud to the front. 
they advanced they dispersed, little groups 
of half a dozen taking this trench byway 
or that trench byway. As they advanced, 
too, they halted—halted to let returning 
stretcher bearers pass with their full stretch- 
ers. Sometimes the wounded soldier on 
the stretcher lay motionless, covered to the 
chin, austere. Sometimes he reclined on 
his elbow, smoked a cigarette excitedly, 
laughed and joked. Sometimes, again, he 
was in great pain and wailed like a girl. 

The snow fell steadily. The cannon thun- 
dered. Now and then a rifle volley cracked 
out. When Vane reached the front trench 
his legs were dripping with mud and water 
to the knees. Soldiers stood, their backs 
to him, taking pot shots at the German 
sandbags four hundred yards away. The 
air had the rather pleasant, bitter, exciting 
smell of gunpowder. 

The bottom of the trench was a foot deep 
in mud, but there were boards to walk on. 
There were also, here and there, braziers 
iron buckets punched with holes the size 
of half-dollars, and filled with glowing 
coals that burned splendidly. Soldiers, very 
ruddy, very stout under innumerable lay- 
ers of woolen clothing, sat round the bra- 
ziers and smoked and warmed their hands 
and feet; then they returned to their posts 
and began to fire intermittently again. 
Vane respected the fortitude of two soldiers 
whose duty required them to step off the 
dry bos ards and stand and fire up to their 


| knees in mud. 


Vane and the stolid, lumbering Falicon 
were led to a young sergeant who had been 
shot through the head. His head enveloped 
in a red-stained dressing, he lay on a wet 
mattress in a kind of cave or dugout. His 
eyes were closed. He wasunconscious. Lift- 
ing him, they placed him on their stretcher. 
They covered him, for it was still snowing a 
little, with a blanket. Then, keeping step 
carefully, they set off down the trench road 
for the hospital in the village. They passed 
on their journey a number of cooks bearing 
dinner to the front lines. In great, steam- 
ing pots huge pieces of beef floated in a rich 

(Continued on Page 53 
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as measure of so many pulse beats. Have you ever thought of the 
; complex calculations that keep our conception of time straight to 
; es the fraction of a second—this year, next year and always? rs 
a At Elgin, Illinois, the Elgin National Watch Company maintains an observa- ahi 
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Clocks by which all Elgin Watches are regulated. Every clear night in the year a 
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ee tions true star time is caiculated. In turn, this is translated into commercial time. ¥ 
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. The Christian world reckons the yearly cycle of time from the birth of Christ. eA 
His star, set in the East, guided the three wise men to witness and to worship re 
Him, bearing gifts. From this, down the centuries, has come our great season a 
of gift giving. eee 
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Continued from Page 50 
and savory sauce among potatoes, beans, 
onions and peas. 


lhe soldiers fed well—no doubt about 
that. They had tobacco too. They even 


had, with their after-dinner coffee, a dri p 
{ cognac now and then. Vane smiled; but 
suddenly a shell exploded fifty yards be- 
yond him, and ami d the smoke he saw one 
ef the cooks hurled, by a giant hand, 
agonally across the “trench street. He 
struck the mud wall with his shoulder like 
a battering ram. How frail he seemed 
frail as a flimsy toy! He fell back from 
the wall in a crumpled, broken attitude. 
A little group bent over —_ Heads were 
shaken gravely. As Vane passed they cov- 
ered the corpse W ith a coat. Then, taking 
up their pots again, they went on their way. 
Sothis was war! He wasnowinthemidst 
of war. Well, it was nothing like what he 
ad thought. And he wanted to pinch him- 
, to waken his numbed senses so that 
he might perceive war’s grandiose horrors; 
for they seemed — those grandiose horrors 


Oo 





a 








to be escaping him somehow. Yet he was 
pretty well shaken for all. He four d, on 
his return, that he could eat no dinner. 
That night, too, he could not sleep. Yes; 
e was pretty well shaken 

But of course, in his letters to Antonia, 
e pretended that the horrors he had seen 
had left him calm. Though he despised 
himself for this pretense, he could not help 

““We must keep up the morale,” he said. 

Day after day he carried soldiers from 
the front-line trenches. Day after day in the 
field hospital he helped to dress wounds. 
Day after day he was under fire — not direc tly 
under fire like one who charges with the 
bayonet, but under fire like one who trav- 
erses a blasting irs the blasts, and 
sees stones and rubbish falling close at hand. 

And thus Hubert Vane, the supreme 

ater of war, became gradually accustomed 
to warfare. Its horrors no longer shattered 
his serenity. As a man comes from the 
pure, sweet air of an October morning into 
a crowded and foul-smelling restaurant 
with disgust, but gradually grows inured 
to that fetid atmosphere, so Hubert Vane 
grew inured to war. An { of this change he 
was proud—as though the man in the res- 
taurant, feeding hungrily, should be proud 
of the fact that he no longer minds the 
greasy restaurant smels. 

Sometimes, through periscope or glass, 
he saw a German. The German, athletic, 
alert, shaven-headed, possessed a periect 
efficiency that awed him. To shoot, to 
throw grenades, to charge and die—the 
German see me d made for such things as a 
knife is mz “ le for cutting. 
‘The efficient Germans! No dreamers 
é more in Germany! No more ques- 
tioners, no more rebels! The Germans, 
thanks to their perfect efficiency, have 
ceased forever to produce Beethovens, 
Goethes and Heines.” And so Saying, 
Hubert Vane moistened and put on his 
respirator hastily as a green shred of poison 
gas floated down the wind. 

He dined, the day before the charge, at 
the front. Thus he was present after din- 
nerwhen thesoldiers learned that the y would 
attack the German trenches in the morning. 

““At nine o'clock!” So the young cap- 
tain read the conclusion of the colonel’s 
message. “‘And our success is certain; yet 
some of you will meet in this charge a 
glorious death for France.” 

The young captain, folding his message, 
looked at the men with a pensive smile. He 
mused; he seemed about to say something; 
then, changing his mind, he ited, turned 
on his heel, and strode bris to his di ig- 
out. To enter the di igout’s low port: il he 
drop ped down on hands and knees with 
skill, even with dignity, the result of long 
practice. The young captain was doomed 
to lose his eyes and his right hand in the 
morning. 

The winter night was cold and clear and 
still. Over their pipes and cigarettes the 
ruddy soldiers, seated round the braziers, 
searched one another's faces as though to 
see whether they would find fear there. 
The news of the charge had hushed their 
laughter and talk. 

Vane drew off his mittens and bent over 
a brazier, holding out his hands to the 
pleasant heat. He lighted a cigarette and 
blew a great cloud up toward the clear green 
sky with its throbbing stars. He looked 
from face to face. All those ruddy, young 
and healthy faces wore faint smiles, while 
the eyes had a grave and august look. 

“They're not afraid,” Vane one. 
“They are awed, but not afraid. I'd | 


horribly afraid myself.” 
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‘But,” he said modestly, “I a: 
i” Ariens + PLAYING °y, Yi 
‘Before the day is over you’ ( ly a 
The soldiers passed the eco in sober 
“Phut! It’s a beautiful death, to dic 
fell on them, and in this silence they w 
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charging with you.” 
with your stretcher— you an alicon 
a rain bullets.” 

Vane be amed again; then he sho yy 
talk. Here and there a hushed dis 
battle. No pain; no fear. Phut, and it B& 
letters home to parents, Wives and sweet 


A blow on the shoulder interru; } Sik = ™ 
10 o t ae : ‘ ‘ ise Eat Ss ean SG ee | 
meditation, and Marcel Araigno said 
“You English! You smiling devils! No 
nerves !”’ 
Above his cigarette Vane beamed. Thi 
was not the first time he had beer ) 
mented on his « omposure, Had he, indeed 
already learned to front war calmly, as, i 
the past, he had calmly fronted all, or 
nearly all, the perils of wealth and youth? 
‘No matter for tha 
head modest] , even 
of immortality went or. One youth cried ~ 
all over. Beautiful!” Silence afterward 
hearts. 
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That n ight Vane, seated on his cot in the 
cellar of the chateau, wrote his last letter to bs 
Antonia. A sad letter. For he knew that For Social Play py iy 
in the morning, for the first time, he we ‘ CARD GAMES (ie 
go out from the shelter of the trenc . ' Movut UpTo-Dare e 
as a volunteer to carry back the wounded Mi 
amid a rain of bullets, and he believed he : 
would be killed. : 
And fe ar, like an icy hand squeezed hi t + 
heart. He breathed with diffic lity, as irom ' nA 
a race, His pen shook. ‘ 





‘A verse,”’ he wrote, “keeps running 
my head: ‘kor whosoever will sa 
shall lose it: and whosoever will R ‘ 
life for my sake shall find it.’ A beaut firne 


verse, and one might well die for it rood the { , - ' . R This book settles every dis- 
ple ‘ 1) g puted point at cards 





cause—in a war to end war, for exan 


But ‘a war to end war’—how absurd! A : ; : 4 4 

drunk to end drunkenness—a theft to end 4 We yt 
thieving. No; reforms are never accom 

plished in that way. Yet I see plainly that The edges are gold. Air Ivory or 

1 he antiwar tz alk was cowardice Cashion Finish. Club Indexes Air-Cushion Finesh 


I an k you for setting me on the rig! t . = 
— be alee ; Bee ~eEe BB . ete TOR Bie te Te a 


He frowned into the distance, endeavor 
ing to evoke the lover’s mood, so that he U A. 
might end his letter in a gush of passior a 
But death seemed too near. With an icy S enrecme it FOE _ Oe (26m & 
hand squeezing his heart, the memory of 
Antonia’s beauty failed to stir him. He 
even hated her a little, as he hated the 
Kaiser and all those others who had brought 
on the war, knowing that they themselve 
would never have to fight 

He went toi ed with his letter unfinished 
To his astonishment he fell asleep almost 
at once. But he was awakened long befor« 
daybreak by the dreadful roar of a th 
sand cannon. 


‘Already?” he said, and he rose He 
felt calm, even cheerful ‘For whosoever 
will save his life shall lose it: and 





ever will lose his life for my sake shal 


And his heart melted with love and ter 
derness—love and tenderness for Antonia 
for himself, for all the millions of young 
soldiers fighting and dying. As he shaved 
he thought of a hundred things wherewit! 
to conclude his lette Pe but when he took 
the pen he found himself writing, as it were | 
involuntarily: : 
‘Morning has come. The charge beg 
soon. And now, with the guns roarin 
round me, I perceive that this cause of our 
Is good. Not periect no cause Was eV 
perfect—nothing can be perfect--but a . , 
good cause; and they who die for it do di 
toend war. I shall die for it if I must; | 
oh, Antonia, life with you world besweet! 
Vane, with the other bearers, regained 
the front a few minutes before the charge 
The din was fearful; the din of thousand 
of huge guns pouring ton after ton of hig! 
explosive over their heads. The soldiers 
stood in sober and resolute attitudes, lister 
ing, waiting. Some had p 
to bridge and cross the fi 
of the enemy. 
Before the enemy trenches hung a cur 
tain of smoke. Were the wire entang 
ments behind that curtain desteeved 


i d 
question of life and death 
The din redoubled. The smoke 
became thicker. As nine o’cloch 
proached the officers consulted 


watches with exaggerated calm, while tl 

soldiers turned up their coat calles BEACON): « IFA LLS 

frowned, and lowered their heads, as thoug! 

about to rush forth into a violent rainst orm RUB BER FO O WEAR 
Two minutes— one minute — nine o'clock! | 
The cannonade changed. The great guns 

were suddenly and simultaneous!y elevated DQ 
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way clear to the 
front trenches, behind which they would 
now throw a curtain of shell to hinder the 
approach of enemy reénforcements. 

The soldiers watched their officers as an 
orchestra, about to commence, watches its 
leader 

“En avanti!” 

The soldiers, with turned-up collars and 
lowered heads, brows knit, lips compressed, 
climbed from their trenches and charged 
across the frozen field toward the 
cloud at a heavy run. Here and there they 
fell. But for the most part they charged 
straight forward, heads lowered and shoul- 
ders hunched, and the smoke cloud soon 
swe!lowed them up. 

grave lads!” 
brave lads!”’ 

A soldier came crawling back on hands 
and knees; but some thirty or forty yards 
away his strength failed him and he lay 
down and began to shout, “Help! Help!’ 

Falicon climbed up the ladder with 
clumsy haste; and, though the field was 
swept by bullets, he ran to the wounded 
soldier, took him on his shoulder, and ran 
back to the trench again, unhurt. A dozen 
hands helped him to climb down with his 
burden. His burden, now _— wy had 
six or seven balls in it. He laid it on a 
stretcher, and Vane and he carried it back 
to the chateau hospital. 

The smoke cloud had thinned on their 
return, and a quarter of a mile away they 
could see, piled about the enemy’s entangle- 
ments, a multitude of wounded. The 
wounded for the most part lay on the ground 
in motionless heaps. Some, however, 
crawled this way and that very, very slowly. 
Others hung amid the barbed wire in sit- 
ting postures and in leaning postures; they 


The y le ft the 


said Vane. “Brave, 


, 
enemy’s | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


smoke | 


seemed to move feebly, like flies caught in L 


a web. Faint, 
the wind. 

“Help!” 

“*Water, for God’s sake!” 

** Au secours!”’ 

“What ha 
“Have we won’? 

“Yes,” said a surgeon. 
eve rything | ut the tre ne h behind that wire. 
We were held up there 

Vane, through the thin smoke, discerned 
a number of figures—a dozen or more 
crawling forward on hands and knees. Who 
were these? The surgeon told him they 
were French stretcher bearers who had vol- 
unteered to bring in the wounded. He 
watched the stretcher bearers. They crept 
on to within a few yards of their stricken 
brothers. Then they rose up ina body. A 


happened?” said Vane. 


hopeless cries floated down 


“We've won | 


small Red Cross flag fluttered over their 


heads. And instantly the 
to fire on them. Some fell at once. Some 
threw themselves face downward. A few 
ran wildly round and round like frightened 
chickens. Soon all had been brought low. 

Vane asked himself: “‘Am I glad 1 wasn’t 
here when the call came for those volun- 


teers?” 


Germans began | 


All day he carried stricken soldiers back | 


to the hospital. All day, 
entanglements, the wounded stirred feebly 
and shouted faintly. Would 
again be asked for? He put that question 


about the wire | 


volunteers 


to himself each time he returned with his | 


empty stretcher. 
volunteers were asked for he would respond. 

And an icy hand squeezed his heart 
again. He felt suddenly very weak. “I 
love life,” he mused. 

He had undergone no deadly danger as 
yet. He had, to be sure, been under fire 
every day. But the fact remained that he 
had not yet done any of those splendid 
deeds he had vowed to do when he enlisted. 

Yes, if volunteers were asked for, he 
would respond. “But I love life,” 

He looked forth through one of-the trench 
periscopes gloomily. In the gray, cold light 
of the waning winter day 
ures caught in the wire now remained very 
still, now agitated themselves violently, 
like flies caught in a web. Faint and weary 
cries floated down the dusk. 

“Cc omri ades, help!” 

‘They, too, lov ed life,” he thought. 
this thought, somehow, strengthened him. 

Night had fallen when Vane and Falicon, 
very wet—for a cold rain had set in 
turned to the front on their last trip. A 
group of sober stretcher bearers met them. 
Captain Breil had 
again. 

“‘Have there been any volunteers? 

““Well—no; not yet.” 

Vane began to tremble. 
eler. 


” 


War was a lev- 
What good were his millions and his 
Continued on Page 57 


He told himself that if | 


he said. | 


the little fig- | 


“Comrades!” | 


And | 


re- | 


asked for volunteers | 
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Weavers of Speech 


Upon the magic looms of the 
Bell System, tens of millions of 
telephone messages are daily 
woven into a marvelous fabric, 
representing the countless activ- 
ities of a busy people. 


Day and night, invisible hands 
shift the shuttles to and fro, 
weaving the thoughts of men 
and women into a pattern which, 
if it could be seen as a tapestry, 
would tell a dramatic story of 
our business and social life. 


In its warp and woof would 
mingle success and failure, 
triumph and tragedy, joy and 
sorrow, sentiment and shop-talk, 
heart emotions and million-dol- 
lar deals. 


The weavers are the 70,000 
Bell operators. Out of sight of 


the subscribers, these weavers 
of speech sit silently at the 
switchboards, swiftly and skill- 
fully interlacing the cords which 
guide the human voice over the 
country in all directions. 


Whether a man wants his 
neighbor in town, or some one 
in a far away state ; whether the 
calls come one or ten a minute, 
the work of the operators is 
ever the same — making direct, 
instant communication every- 
where possible. 


This is Bell Service. Not only 
is it necessary to provide the fa- 
cilities for the weaving of speech, 
but these facilities must be vital- 
ized with the skill and intelli- 
gence which, in the Bell System, 
have made Universal Service 
the privilege of the millions. 
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youth and his titled uncles now? Trembling, 
he advanced to Captain Breil, saluted, 
and said in a loud, jerky, bitter voice: 
“T am ready to go, for one, captain 
Falicon volunteered in his tur Then 
others volunteered. The little band set out 











with their stretchers in the darkness across 
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A rainy, black ght. The ved 
very cautiou i rou ! > ar ve ng 
their tolded stretchers awkw lly behind 
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wounded the tota 
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Vane, | rin the mud, thought 

I t I’a j I'd 

is 1s whatid ¢ € i i ex- 

pected t wander « the battieheid da 
aft a e hundreds. In the 
} et ged course—a ball in leg 
or arn but not before I'd rescued hur 
dred r ‘ _ eer murder 
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the w! f ps t é lue Sé vere 
like garlands. In her | ess Antonia de 
cided to ge t of the r i wall ‘ 

sne wa Ve I For to-da 
for the me é ) see Hub 
\ ‘ \ r wat to oO inger ‘ 
T I ‘ roc : ‘ } 
more, he is not dis ed. It was eve 
pre ble he would not é I 

SI ing ned, her | to! 
r i } t et ‘ i i ed 
r ried ‘ ! After all their suf 
ferings! For she had suffered vell as he 
D g the wee e was despaired 
e} in her gr 1 horror, accused her 
St f his murder And now the 
were to be 1 ied. On their honeymoon 
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I t Per Ma £ ar Bangh 

| the € i their é Lhe ad 
take up the le at Vane’s old castle, 
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Antonia de ( the sea 
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e. Bel her the long, low r 
lollowed slowly, chaulleur and OTT 
superb in pale spring liveries 

At the gate of the American Hospit 
Oliver Morris, its American founder, waited 
“He's so weal * said M ris leading t ‘ 
way upstairs, “‘“so weak! Why, it’s red 
ible! Of course you can stay only a minut 
“Yes; yw,” said sl 
“Hec ft his } He ca 
Incredible! 
“Yes, yes; I know he sighe 
Then the door opened Vane r 
his back besi ul windo dl t tur 
his head when Antonia entered. Nor did } 
e ent gact 
he gained t! foot 
> with the oe 
er eyes at last meet 
eir eyes met Vane 
did not smile ‘ears, on the contrary, big 
tears, be to roll down his holl 
nt! = | € 
| t him!” er Morris. “*T« 
It’ t his he hurri ‘ 











tea wa But he’s s eak.1 
Ke a i 
Ant eaning onthe bed foot, reg 
the yung ? th awe and wonder 
had never se« h bloodless, su 
t ten Al t It as worse t! ‘ 
ine ded t 
on = } 
gently on the cus! n side t 
He likes a change miss, ever 
while 
Vane ept no lo His « 
fixed on hers. And she wa 
move ood f shame i} 
T ratio overwheimed her be n 
eady eves 
‘He has r e whole ga 
Uliver M rl e Vv le ga 
the o he he the 
Then the courage real rae 
stret er bear £ ior ur er 
ti rage ee g ce 
lering outo git surstre t 
n ’ ta 20 in the ery 
< death and suffering I"he the re 
part the t} ¢ that won him } , 
medal 
re) s he ym the tar rm 
Ye ‘ ' General Pier ‘ 
coming here the mulitar med 
his chest next Thurs We ma 
e fe ié 








foot hook he rie 
‘You poor er 
‘Suffered? 

“he got hol 

fists ir Shra t} 

hiling uf r 

young flesh | y 








pain as gets stronger When he 

stronger he'll begin to howl.” 
**Don’t,”” sai young girl 
“Oh,” said s, “that’s ne 


likes that 











sa good 








they begin howling 

And yet it al seemed to 
those grisly words had brought 
faint glimmer of a smile to Vane 

‘Time's up.” 

Morris and the nurse withdrew 


tonia seated herself beside \ 


ottoman. 
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“‘Dear,”’ she said, 
were a slacker.” 

And she lifted his helpless hand from the 
little cushion to her lips. 

“Even if you hadn’t gone,” she said, her 
lips against his fingers, “I’d never have 
believed you were a slacker.” 

She pressed his palm to her flushed cheek. 

““And you thought I never looked up! 
Why,” she said, ‘I looked up all the time.” 

Tears filled his eyes again. She dried 
them with her filmy handkerchief. Then 
she kissed his pale brow and departed. 

‘Till to-morrow!” 


Cotton in the Making 


HE story of the cotton mill is similar 

to that of the woolen mill, the machinery 
being separated into two main divisions: 
First, we have the machines that gradually 
draw down the raw cotton from strips about 
the size of one’s wrist to a small but strong 
thread. Second, we have the machines 
that weave this thread into cloth. Not 
long ago the writer went over one of these 
great mills, and truly it was an inspiring 
sight to see the bales of cotton being 
dumped into the machines at one end of the 
buildings and fine white cotton lawns and 
muslins coming out at the other end. The 
mill I visited was manufacturing piqués, a 
high grade of cotton goods for high-priced 
white dresses. The more I visit these mills 
from year to year, the more I am impressed 
with the fact that the Northern mills 
are continually manufacturing better and 
higher-grade goods. Whether they are 
being forced to do this to hold their own 
against the cotton mills of the South, or 
whether the American people are requir- 
ing a better quality of goods, I do not 
know. Mill men, howevcr, tell me that at 
the present time the profits come from the 
manufacture of the finer grades of goods. 

When men and women of to-day were 
children, calico was commonly used for 
house wear and to a considerable extent for 
street wear. Inthose days the many printed 
novelties in cotton fabrics and the extensive 
lines of fine and fancy woven cottons were 
limited. The price made them rather exclu- 
sive and available only for the rich, as our 
mothers and grandmothers were brought 
up to live within their means. As business 
expanded and ideas of dress and living went 
along with expansion, prices for the finer 
goods were reduced, women became more 
careless in their expenditures, and the use 
of these better-grade goods became more 
general. 

Then the remarkable development of the 
printed cloth began, and the same period 
marked the beginning of the end for calicoes 
for domestic purposes 

While the richer people wore increasing 
quantities of fine and fancy fabrics, the 
poorer women imitated their wealthier sis- 
ters by appearing in printed cloth dresses 
exactly like the woven goods, and the cost 
of the printed goods was frequently less 
than half that of the woven goods. Cali- 
coes have become a thing of the past, and 
in the average American Roane they are now 
but amemory. The finer grades of printed 
cloth are still good sellers in the cotton- 
goods market, and the quality is being bet- 
all the time; but at the present time 
even the printed goods, except in especially 
fine lines, are below the modern s*andard, 
and to a greater or less extent medium 
grades of woven-pattern goods are sup- 
planting the printed fabrics for women’s 
wear. Under such cire umstanccs the large 
printers of cotton good s searche d for other 
lines to keep their machinery in ope ration, 
and percales and shirtings were at first tried 
out with considerable success. Li ite ‘ly the 
tendency has been toward pique bs, drs ape ries, 
Hamburgs, as well as cotton blankets. 

The fact that our domestic cotton- 
manufacturing properties are especially 
adapted to lines that are in best demand, 
and will abandon anything that is not a 
good seller, has kept American cotton 
goods at the front in the great markets. To 
be sure, our domestic goods up to the time 
of the war were not yet in great demand in 
foreign countries, particularly in comparison 
with the cotton fabrics of E nglish manufac- 
ture; but home manufacturers are finding 
a larger market each year. 
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reality to lots of people. And 
what else can you have if you 
lose your natural teeth? 

Don’t just think about it. Do 
something. Find out what is 
the cause of tooth-decay. Scien- 
tists say that, in nine out of ten 
cases, it is “Acid-Mouth.’ Find 
out if you have “Acid-Mouth.”’ 
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Two Bath Towels 
Two Wash Cloths 


Exquisite 


Two Hand Towels 
One Bath Mai 


in Blue 
Be 





lesigns Pink 
t 
4s ali Department Stores 
The Best Turkish Towels ix 
S.A 
Columbia Sous Mills 
W.B.&A.E. Margerison&Co 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
—— 
nard St. N.Y 


world, ma { 








In ‘ail Sizes at dealers’ or sent postpaid for 25¢ « pair. 


J. H. PARKER CO., Dept. F, 25 JAMES ST. MALDEN, MASS. 











Now comes the new Case 40. 


larly will weicome this announcement 


ments, to their friends 


The rehnements of this car are individual 


wanted by the motor-wise and discriminating 


solute faith in this famous engine. 


in these days of innovations 
built on a high mileage basis. 
100,000 mile car 












TOMO 


“Friends of the Forty” 


Everywhere are men who know the former Case 40— 
men who found it well worth $2300 


These men parti u 


| for now they can 


recommend the new Case 40, with its obvious improve- 


Owners will tell of its service- 


ability —of its modest upkeep and how it resists depre 


The splendid service of the former Case 40 can 


be expected of our new 40. 


Its com- 


bination of excellencies is bound to be appreciated and 


We pre 


dict a sensation for this car at the New York, Chic ago 
and other 


Automobile Shows 


Inherited Merit 


Our new 40 still has the basic engine that bestowed 
upon Case the title of “ The Car with the Famous Engine.” 
Yet there are many 


new features— many natural evolu- 
5o, more than ever, men may still plac e their ab- 


Full power is there — 


likewise genuine simplicity, flexibility and economy 

As you go up and down the scale of prices, you can 
count on this car and the name behind it, as guaranteeing 
all that is sane and practic al, a factor not to be overlooke j 


For the car is deliberately 
We can justly call it the 


THE SATURDAY 


not plunge into eccentricities—it is designed for the substantial sort 
of man who is not swayed by passing innovations—the man who is 


cautious and wants a tried, riskless car. For 74 years Case executives 
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and workmen have been building ac« ording to the Case standard 
leaving that straightaway path 
world-wide reputation 





RROW’S CAR TODAY 


Born and bred in the midst of Case 
ideals, it looms forth as a car that is bound to carry the Case standard 
even higher and higher. 

While quite different— while lower in price—the new Case 40 does 


never 


called Quality which has brought such 


The Case Cars are built entirely by Case trained 


workmen in the Case plants. 


Our new Forty is a composit 


Car embodying all that is be at in 


American and foreign motor practice, and welded together by Case 


experier 


ice. 








ANNOUNCING THE NEW 


CASE 40 











Only 


lines have been molded into ¢ 
This plastic mode ing 
gives an air of distinction found « 
ak aib 
characteristics of 


The 


car and admire 
enjoy driving a “™ 
quiet dignity from others 


Case dealers hunger for such a car as this 


unmiuste 


it 


the value is there- 


as this needs no long pr 


enter this bettered 





A Few Points for Your Guidance 


WHEEL BASE: 120 inch 
MOTOR: Four cylinder 
cast en bloc integral with 
Westinghouse ignition 


\s inch, stroke 6 inch, cylinders 

crank case, L. Head, 40-45 B. H. P 

hehtng 

Lubrication— Force feed to crank shaft and cam shaft bearings; 
splash to piston pins and cylinder walls 

Carburetor of special design, with feed by gravity from cowl tank, 


bore 


starting 


dash adjustment 
Radiator — Cellular 
CLUTCH: Cone 
IRANSMISSION. Selective, three speeds forward and one reverse 
three point suspension, in unit with power plant, left hand drive, 
center control, Timken bearings, Spicer universal joint 
AXLES: Rear—Weston-Mott; 44-floating, with spiral bevel gears 
torque and drive thrust taken by torque tube to rear end of 
transmission through a ball and socket joint; pinion shaft pro 
vided with two Bock, roller type, bearings. Front —I-beam. de 
signed and built by Case; Timken bearings; |-beam section 


type, with thermo-syphon circulating system 
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Surprises Await You 


loses many new and ex 


\ peep at the new 


car Gis 

lusive features To go over its upernorities to be hiled 
with wonderanda iration. See how the Cant v I 

are mounted on a ball-like seat on the rear ax yus tr 





moving all side sway and pitching. Case spr 
together with low center of gravity, give a road-h 
r that smooths out ugly stretches 
The “Observation Car irrangement of scats gives mor 
room there is real comfort for seven \nother imnova 
t is hCUF ova upholster > = | Th 
The ghout are xuries usuall found m ar ting 
ble lhe ma \ features of this car can be but 
briefly outlined in tl specifications below 
. ° ~ . 
An Ovation is Certain 
At $1090—over a thousand dollars less than « other 
40 we ofter this new Case 40 know that n who 
‘ pare v lues closel und who look for lor 5 ! Ars 
will say, “Here is a car | must know And lhe 
t re you know ol t better 
thor par n and 1s101 We sl be 5 to send 
» | k des t the new Case 40. Ora our dealer 
in your town to w you this Car of Tx “ i 
J. l. CASE T. M. COMPANY, In 
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Ghat, 
Waltham 


Watches 


surpass all others is definitely estab- 
lished by the following tests: 


At the World Expositions, wher- 
ever exhibited, Waltham Watches 
have received highest awards. At 
the Panama- Pacific Exposition, 
Waltham took the Grand Prize over 
all competitors. 


At the great Kew Observatory 
more Waltham Watches receive the 
**A’”’ rating than any other make. 
Only one other American manu- 
facturer has ever received the 
‘‘A”’ rating and then only on 
a single watch. 


There are more Waltham 
Kailroad Watches in use the 
world over than 
any other make. 


Scientists recog- 
nize the superier- 
ity of Waitham 
Watches. All the 
American polar 
expeditions(where | 
accuracy 18s essen 
tial) have taken | 
Waltham time- 
pieces. 

These facts are 
more eloquent 
than any mere 
words. 





Of all watches 
the Waltham 


Riverside 


Series 


are the most famous. There are 
various sizes and styles of River- 
side Watches but they all have the 
Riverside character of fine accu- 
racy, surplus strength and long life. 
Most of the improvements in watch 
making fora generation have first 
been incorporated in Riverside 
Watches. 


The man who has one of these 
Riversides in his pocket is to that 
extent an aristocrat; and the 
woman who wears one on 
her wrist will find herself 
becoming punctual. 

The accuracy of the River- 
side Watches is 
vouched for by the 
watch company 
which is the old- 
est in America 
and the largest in 
the world. 


The beauty of 
these watches you 
can see for your- 
self. Let your 
jeweler help you 
select one for 
Christmas. 


Waltham Watch Company 
Waltham, Mass. 








you say 


TWILL 


and really mean it, you'll 
probably be a success 
provided you have the 
preliminary training 
necessary to enable you 
to carry out your deter- 


mination. 


But you do need the 


training. 














Anglo-French Gold Bonds 


Yielding an Income of Nearly 512% 
On Your Investment 





Security These bonds are the joint and several obligation of 

the governments of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and the Republic of France. The ultimate 
security is the whole taxing power of the British and French 
governments and the financial morality of the British and 
French peoples. 


Over one half of the issue of $500,000,000 was with- 
drawn for investment by members of the purchasing 
group. ‘The balance is offered at 98 and interest, yielding an 
income of nearly 542%. British Consols and French Rentes have 
usually sold in normal times at prices to yield only 2! 


Income 


( Le 
2/o to 5372/0. 


In addition to the income of nearly 512°, each 
bond carries with it a special privilege entitling 
the holder, if he does not desire to have his bond 
redeemed at par, to exchange it at or before maturity—which is 
five years from date—for a 412% bond of the two governments, 
which will run until 1940, but redeemable at the option of the 
governments on and after October 15, 1930. Based on the yield 
of British Consols and French Rentes in past years, such a bond 
would have sold below 110 in only three years of the eighty years 
prior to the beginning of the present war and would have sold 
during this period as high as 126. 


Conversion 
Privilege 


Convenience The bonds are issued in convenient denomina- 

tions of $100, $500, and $1000, and in coupon 
and registered form, offering equal opportunity and return to all 
classes of investors. ‘To offer a convenient market for their sub- 
sequent purchase or sale, they will be listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Their value, as a basis for loans, is already well 
established among the banks of the country 


Interest Payable October 15 and April 15 


Make Application to any Bank, Trust Company, Bond 
Dealer or Broker 





fessional life. 


eo CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
has helped thousands of young men and 
young women to make successes. Through its 
Educational Offers it has equipped them to meet 
the competition encountered 1n business and pro- 


And it will do the same for you. 


N RETURN for forwarding renewals and new orders for 

The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman in \eisure hours it will pay for 
your course in any college, technical school or musical 
conservatory in the country. 


The work doesn’t require previous experience and the 


only expense to you will be your work in leisure hours. Let 


us tell you what has been done for so many others and what 
we can offer to you. 


Educational Division, Box 191, The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 























Hansenbilt 
Washable 


Min of fastidious 
tastes have set 
fashion’s approval on 
this newest Hansen 
for semi-dress wear. It 
gives every effect of 
elegance with smooth 
fit and pliability. Made 
of beautiful ‘‘cape’’ 
leather, in all the newer 
shades, and can be washed 
in soap and water without 
affecting the soft texture or 
life of the grain. 





j 


The most immaculate dress- 
er can be sure of fresh gloves 
with no “dry cleaning”’ de- 
lay. Ask your dealer or 
write us for particulars of 
this latest Hansen triumph 
and 500 other designs. 
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Automobile Gauntlets 
and Mittens 


Lom gp me pene 
_ 
a a 


Cnn Peewee: 


Exclusive styles cover 
ing the widest range of 
motoring demands. 


Free book describes the 
special features that have 
made Hansen the irreproach 
able standard in material, 
fit and style. If your dealer 
is not supplied let us know. 
Please write for the book. 


O. C. Hansen Mfg. Co. 


100 D Detroit Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE BLUE-SKY 
COMPANY 


(Continued from Page 21 


And when the amateur pirate mentioned a 
book of blank stock certificates somethin’ 
popped into his head. He remembered 
somethin’ then. 

‘“*Ah-h-h, sure it did, Meesther Theodore 
Goss!" Wogan affirmed, wagging his head 
at that gentleman. “I know well enough 
because I know yer nature. Ye got out the 
old rusty key, Theodore Goss, and ye 
slipped into the old dusty, cobwebby, de- 
serted office—-where, so far as any of ye 
knew, no man had stepped for two or three 
years or more. Ye went into the old office 
here and ye ope ned the little door at the 
bottom of the secretary’s desk on the right- 
hand side, and ye got out two books, which 
ye carried back to the other pirates. One of 
‘em was a fat little book bound in gray 
cloth. That was the Air Boat Compa 
stock ledger, with the names of the owners 
of the stock registered in it. The other was 
a long, narrow book with pasteboard covers 
There was some blank stock certificates in 
it—-the blank stock certificates which this 
amateur pirate had mentioned, and so put 
the book into yer mind. And there was a 
lot of stubs from which stock certificates 
had been detached. Also, folded into this 
book, mind ye, was a sheaf of stock certif 
cates all duly made out and signed by 
president and secretary, and sealed with 
the company ‘s seal.” 

Mr. Oc ell put his hand to a long whisker, 
Mr. Goss rubbed his hand over his brow, 
and Mr. Perry made an audible and shud- 
dering intake of breath. 

““Ah-h-h, yes! Scoundrels that ye ar 
It goes right home!” said Thomas Wogan 
with profound satisfaction. “These her: 
stock certificates had been turned in to the 
secretary years ago for transfer. It was his 
duty in such case to issue a new certificate 
in place of the one that had been turned 
in, and to stamp the old one canceled with 
a rubber stamp provided for that purpose; 
in fact, it’s decidedly my impression that 
i few of these certificates at the bottom of 
the heap were duly stamped canceled. But 
the rest of "em was not stamped canceled 
As the poor little company was welterin’ 
down into ruin and the stock wasn’t worth 

ything anyway, drunken Jim W ilkins or 
more likely Meesther Theodore Goss, here, 
who was really runnin’ the office, didn’t 
bother to stamp the certificates. He just 
chucked ‘em into the book probably 
thinkin’ he’d cancel em all together some 
day when he felt more like it. So there they 
was—stock certificates duly issued, signed 
and sealed, that to all appearance repre- 
sented valid and outstanding stock of the 
Air Boat Company. When that book was 
mentioned by the amateur pirate those 
Stock certiNicates po} ped into Theodore 
Goss’ mind, for he’d often seen ‘em ye 
1,70 — and what he might do with ‘em poppe 
into his mind too.” 

He wagged more particularly at Mz: 
Goss, proc eeding 

Ye says to Odell and Perry, ye sa 
‘There's no use lettin’ this amateur pirat 
Lamb, in on it—we might as well keep it 





for ourselves,’ ye says; ‘but here’s stock 
certificates that nol ody on eartt! except 
maybe by a long and painful investigatio: 
and checkin’ up the company’s st wk ledger 

could tell wasn’t perfectly good and valid 
Here, also, is the cor mpalr y's stock ledger,’ 
ye says, ‘which ‘we'll chuck into the furnace 


so nobody ever can check it up Havin’ 
chucked the stock ledger into the fur- 
nace,’ ye says, ‘we'll take enough of these 
certificates to-represent the eighteen hun- 
dred shares we need; ar d we'll trot 
to Partington & Giles with ‘em,’ ye 


‘and get our money Who could ever na 
us out?’ ye says. ‘If that old blockhead 
Tom Wogan, should he ir that somethin or 


other happened about Air Boat, how could 
he ever trace it down?’ 

“*‘And day before yesterday, ye pirat 
ninety-nine hundred shares of Air Boat 

deposited with Partington & 
Gile eijaty-Ssix huncred and odd shares 
by the three old pirates and thirteen hur 
dred by the amateur—and Partingtor 
Giles duly paid down two dollar 
a share on it; and another bloody deed 
was done!” 

Mr. Wogan dropped back in the swivel 
chair, folded his arms across his mighty 
chest, pressed his lips back against his false 
teeth and glowered on them in judgment. 
No one said anything by way of reply. 


stock wa duly 
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How would you like to see an 
air rifle waiting for you when you 
wake up on Christmas morning? 


lf you have never ow ned an alr rifle you 


have missed one of the greatest pleasures 


ace 
Se 


a boy can hav e 


l'arget shooting is not only great 


sport, but is fine training for body and mind 


a rete: “tee 


I ike bas« ball it builds steady nerves and 


° 
develops a quick eye and hand — gives you . 

the straight manly look of aWest Point Cadet 

You may get tired of some gilts, ; 
but you and your air rifle will always be ty 
good c hums P 
TheKingAirRiflehasfor30years 


been known as the best air gun m ade. Itis 
strong, handsome, accurate, and is pertec tly 

safe in the hands of a boy. 

Write today for illustrated folder | and 

show it to father when it comes. He Ee 
probably used a King when he was a boy. 


The Markham Air Rifle Co. | 


Plymouth, Mich., U. S. A. | 
Southern Representatives Pacific Coast Office 
Sand & Hulfish Phil B. Bekeart Co., Mere KS 
11 Hansa Haus 717 Market St., r 


Baltimore, Md. 


San Francisco, Cal 











Amer i as 
Standard 
futomobile 
al a SOO ) Pric e 











You can invest your money in a Jeffi ety Four 
with the certainty of way oman ¢ mp ante — 

neering, materials and workmanship are of that high-grade 
character which gives the avera age owner fourta or five 
seasons of perfect service—and the price is standard. 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 
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PrimoHere Not Here 


One drop of gasoline right at the spark is worth twenty drops 
anywhere else in your cylinders. 

In a really cylinder, 
rapidly enough for the 

So priming thr 


gasoline simply will not vaporize 


} 


£10 the 


priming 


cold 
gas to fra 
the 


4 j 
SParr 


vugh cup, or by taking the spark 


is not effective 


nepal 


plugs out, 


“TOLEDO MADE FOR THE MADE FOR THE WHOLE Our WORLDS TRADE TRADE” 


Priming Plugs 


right on the plug 
sand drij 








Dhe ga trickle 
the electrode right 


soOlne 
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" from 
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ime time mean 


ame poin tatthe 
tot 


vhen you do need 
iny times the few 


and the 


that’s al 
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an ex} losion 


park and gasoline 


there ts 


ed the fte 


made to 


that there will be no 
utter how low thie 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
102 Avondale Avenue 
Toledo, Ohio 


WANTE Write for List 
d $1 PFs ~ 
sent Free 


PATEN TS 


uur books 
Returned 


r Fee R 
. 1 Ninth St., Washington, D.C. 


Vietor J. Evans & Co 


Oo ws Nn: The mee TF 


Menden, Conn. 


POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


There is the «ame marked differ- 
ence between fresh Olive OU} and 
months 10 
is between a of 10x 
é an one 





The Pens You MUST Try 
Perfect Pens— never corrode —give clear emoo 
Wear twice as long her pens. You mus 
them to appreciate wi worth 

Try HUNT'S SILVERINE PENS 
“~ Hunt's Silverine Pens mailed on receipt 
Ask your dealer or send $1.50 for gross 
f assorted Silverine Pens and 


LP H;) we will give s hand 


Olive Oi) packed at yles « 
ago as there 
newly laid egg @ 
monehs old Insist on 


POMPEIAN af yy, 
THE STANDARD IMPORTED OLIVE OIL seoncmecncnes 


Uncle Brils 
Big Circus Toy 


On Sale at 10c Stores, De- 
10c s15¢, 25¢ 


partment Stores, Toy Shops 
ants, Hipy Oper muses, 


some, crystal iokwell PREE! 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Camden, N. J 


Makers of Hunt's Round Pointed Pens 














Monkeys, Lions, Tigers, Camels, 
Zebras, 13 animals in all, be 
( } Rider BK and G 


busy for h 


entert 


poh by the ph nail ‘cont to onde childres friend 
M. R. CHESNEY CO., Inc. 


204 Graphic Arts Building Kansas Cay. Mo. 
Also Mirs. Uncle Bill's Merry-Go-Round, 25¢. By mail, 30c 
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“And I come back this morning unex- 
pectedly to ye, a good month before my 
vacation is up,’ Wogan proceeded. ‘My 
door’s open and ye see me at my desk. And 
ye send the amateur pirate in here 
me and treat me to some hot air and some 
lies, and to ask me if I won't sell my eight- 
een hundred shares of Air Boat stock at 
about five or maybe ten dollars a share. A 
mild and genial chap the amateur pirate is. 
And I say to him: ‘No, danged if I will—or 
at any other price just now. Fetch those 
three reprobates in here,’ I says, ‘for I 
want to have a little talk and a plain under- 
standing with ’em. So he fetches ye in, 
and here ye are.”’ 

Mr. Goss, grinning slightly, 
gold-bowed spectacles and 
beady eyes. 

“What do you want for your Air Boat 
stock?”’ he inquired in the nasal drawl that 
sounded rather sarcastic. 

“What do I want ior it?” 
peated deliberately. “‘So far’s I’m person- 
ally concerned, I don’t want nothing at all. 
I'm satisfied with the situation just as it 
stands. But if ye really want my stock I'll 
take one hundred thousand dollars for the 
eighteen hundred shares—spot cash in cer- 
tified checks. Ye can take it at that or go 
to the devil!” 

Mr. Perry gasped. 

“‘Of course I know the rest of the story,” 
Mr. Wogan observed. “* Monsoor de Morny 
goes into Partington & Giles’ office this 
morning to look over his stock, and when 
he compares one certificate with another he 
notices something queer. Partington & 
Giles look it over with him, and then ye’re 
notified that among the stock certificates 
which ye deposited there’s some repre- 
sentin’ eighteen hundred shares and bein’ 
the very ones, Theodore that ye 
found in the old book— are rank forgeries. 
At a glance they look like genuine certifi- 
cates; but when ye come to compare ‘em 
carefully the difference is plain enough. 
Some words that are in the genuine certifi- 
cates ain’t in the forged enes. The seal of 
the company is defective, and any expert 
could tell the signatures of the president 
and secretary are forged. 

* Maybe somebody’d been tamperin’ wit! 
the uncanceled certificates in that old book 
Theodore Goss, since ye last looked at ‘em 
some years ago. Maybe somebody'd taken 
out the genuine uncanceled certificates and 
slipped some forged ones in their place. 
Maybe so-—-but that’s neither here nor 
there, so far’s I'm concerned; for here ye 
are. Ye’ve deposited forged certificates and 
taken pay for "em. And ye’ve got the ulti- 
matum from the Frenchman, and Parting- 
ton & Giles, that ye can deposit genuine 
certificates in place of the forged ones by 
three o’clock to-day or ye’ll be prosecuted 
for the forgery. 

‘If ye like,” Mr. Wogan added, “ye can 
stand pat and go into the criminal court 
and try to explain how ye got those forged 
certificates; but ye know what the news- 
papers’ll say about ye, and ye know danged 
well any Chicago jury would convict ye of 
any crime from arson to murder on the tes- 
timony of a babe. Ye know this town would 
be tickled to death to get action on ye.”’ He 
raised a large hand impressively. ‘‘ May I 
be struck dead if I don’t hope ye'll refuse 
to buy my stock and stand trial! So there ye 
are! It’snow twenty-one minutes past two. 
Ye can hustle out and get me certified checks 
for one hundred thousand dollars in time to 
put my genuine stock certificates on ——_ 
at Partington & Giles’ by three o’clock—or 
ye can do the other thing.” 

“I’m going!” said a frightened voice 
from the corner, and Mr..Perry started for 
the door. In a moment Josiah Odell rose 
deliberately and followed him, his eyes on 
the floor. Mr. Goss, grinning slightly, lin- 
gered a moment. It was evident he ached 
to fight; but he rose and stepped into the 
hall. Lamb went last, closing the door of 
Mr. Wogan’'s office behind him. 

“If we could only get hold of this French- 
man!"’ said Mr. frowning anxiously 
as the four drew together in the hall. “Of 
course this is a plant. Somebody planted 
those forged certificates there. The old 
blockhead in there never would have 
thought of that. It’s ten toone this French- 
man put up the job. If we could only get 
hold of him now we might trip him up.” 

He turned to Lamb, who was listening 
with a look of sympathetic interest in his 
handsome blue eyes. His smooth cheeks 
still had a faint tinge of boyish color in them, 
though the silky brown hair was wearing 
a bit thin over his forehead. He had on a 
smart summer suit of steely-blue material 


to see 


took off his 
rubbed his 


Mr. Wogan re- 


Goss, 


Goss, 
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with a fine stripe in it, and 
carnation in his buttonhole. 

“You left word at his hotel 
inquired. 

““Yes,”’ said Lamb; “I've called up three 
times. It looks as though he 
out of the way.” 

“We can take a chance,” Goss sug- 
gested. “‘We can tell old Tommy Wogan 
to go to the devil with his stock, and take a 
chance. This deal is phony and we may be 
able to kick a hole in it.” 

“The ode is are too long,”’ growled Josiah 
Odell. “‘That old pup, Wogan, would give 
a leg to have us indicted. No doubt about 
that! Partington & Giles havea good repu- 
tation. I don’t propose to get into a crim- 
inal court—not for a third of a hundred 
thousand dollars. The odds are too long ‘a 

‘Too long! Too long!” said Mr. Perry 
nervously. “‘ And, say, we've got no time to 
waste, either.”’ 

It was, in fact, six minutes before three 
when they finished substituting the genuine 
stock certificates, which they had bought 
from Thomas Wogan, for the forged ones. 
About that time Thomas Wogan was look 
ing down at three certified checks, for 
one-third of a hundred thousand dollars, 
which lay on his desk. 

‘I’m sort of disappoint ed after all,” he 
observed gravely to L amb. ‘T hoped they'd 
stand trial. As ye say, there was the diffi- 
culty about producin Mon soor de Morny 
to prosecute "em; but just to see the dogs 
on trial would be worth a lot of money.” 

He turned two of the checks face 
and took up a pen—ruminating 
gravy f Then suddenly 
his big head and gave a roaring laugh. 

‘I handed it to ’em right, didn’t I?” he 
demanded exultantly. “I made ‘em sit still 
and eat it—eh? I crammed it down their 
danged black throats! It’s been sort of 
festerin’ in my heart for five 4 
back to the woods | 

He wrote his 1 


two checks he 


’ Mr. 


(,0ss 


was keeping 


Mr 


eact 


aown 
with a 


e face. he tipped back 


feelin’ 

iame ¢ 

had turned face do 
And I’m not layin’ any blame 
lad,”” he added. “ 1 noble! 
grand scheme. ake off 
That little touch, f just bring 
old stock certificates to Theodor 
mind, and then slippin’ out ar 
Satan to do ther 

piece Here's ve 

money.” He hand 

hia i in 


my hi 


dorsed 
As I told y itio Wal 
I don’t blan } for takin’ the n mney, 
mind; but I don’t 1 nyself or me, 
with those other poor devils standin’ empty- 
handed, it blood 
money. I keep it. 
After. this 
thirty-three-thousand-dollar check of Theo- 
dore I'll the remainder to pay 
my subscriptions to the nited Charities. 
And I can’t help laughing, when I 
think the poor suckers, for all the r smart- 
ness, never guessed who killed ‘em. 

But three days with only the 
faintest of he pe i their arts Messrs. 
Ode and Perry went r to Part- 
ington & Giles’ office to ge deferred 
twenty-two dollars and a half a share 
their Air Boat stock — provided it was there 
for them. 

Mr. Partington was much disturbed. 
The re -. 1ining twenty-two dollars and a 
half < hare had not been deposited; 
had pte firm seen or heard anything of M. 
de Morny for three days. 

"7 say,” said Mr had been 
deeply pondering all the circumstances of 
the case for the last three days, “ what 
of looking chap is this de Morny ig 

“Why, quite a handsome mar 
say,’ Mr. Partington replied—‘‘tall 
slender, smooth-shaved— with a 
color in his cheeks, and with fine blue 
Three days ago—the last time he 
here—he was wearing a light, steely 
suit with a fine stripe in it, and had ; 
nation in his buttonhole.” 

While Mr. Odell stared 
gasped, Mr inquired, 
drawl that sounded sarca: 

‘You didn’t happen to keep t 
of introduction from the London |} 
brought with him, did you?” 

“Why, no,” said Mr. Partington. “It 
was a circular letter. He took it with him.” 
The three pirates were silent until they 
stood in the dingy lower hall of the Benev- 
olent Building Then Mr spoke 

deliberately: 

“The next man with two beautiful blue 
eyes who comes into my office is going out 
with two beautiful black eyes!” 
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welcome in every home everywhere rhe desire to expre ourselves musically i scribes and illustrates it in 
born with us. We whistle, we sing, we dance, though we know not a note. There Send for a copy today to the nearest 
fore, an instrument that enables us to give instantly and instinctively complete aaaress 
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Men judge you by your letters. Let- 
ters may bnild reputation, good-will; 
create confidence, establish prestige—or the reverse. 
a dangerous thing, or a greg it, powerful, business-building 
At no stage in the growth and expansion of any business is the letter 
an inconsiderable factor. 
“Personality in Sales Letters” will prove a real help to the man interested 
in increa me bond efficiency of his correspondence. it is offered without 


ob! akers of 


~ DleinipshieeBoud 


that importance of letters grows, 
i their faultless presentation will be more apparent. It has been 
‘ ols served that men who take letters for granted, so to speak, who take little or 
no pride in them, find small incentive to use Old Hampshire Bond. Users of 
Old Hampshire Bond, the standard paper for business stationery, are almost 

invariably those who are fully conscious of the part letters have played in the 

of their enterprises. Users of Old Hampshire Bond are 

n who know 


A letter may be 


force 


believe as the realization of the the 


essit for 


success 
generally mx 
The value of Old Hampshire Bond lies in its strength and 


Pppearance It looks the part If you say so, we will in 
jude a sample portfolio with ‘‘ Personality in Sales Letters.” 
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that all the great stars of the ring owned their 
own horses. That settled it so far as I was 
concerned, and in every town we visited I 
kept my eyes open for a snow-white horse 
with silky mane, pink muzzle, black eyes, 
and a bushy tail that reached his heels. 

Horses of this kind are not very easily 
found, as every circus man will tell you. In 
one town down South, however, and as we 
were making the parade, I saw a farmer 
driving up a side street with just the kind 
of horse I was looking for. Talk about the 
Pied Piper of Hamelin—this tiller of the soil 
had a compelling charm for me that forty 
pied pipers could not counteract! I rode 
right from the parade and took up 
the trail. The owner of the white horse was 
driving out of town at a good, round clip. 
1 had to gallop my little pony in order to 
keep within hailing distance. I thought he 
would never stop, and in fact he did not 
pull up until he had passed the outskirts of 
the town and reached the tollgate. Then I 
drew alongside. 

**How much money will buy that horse?” 
I queried before the owner could recover 
from the surprise of being accosted by a 
breathless kid all togged out in the bravery 
of a circus-parade uniform. “How much 
will it take?”” Then I added, as an after- 
thought and to allay any doubts he might 
have had: “I've got plenty of money 
pretty nearly all the money in the world.” 

He was a kindly faced man and regarded 
me for a few moments with an amused ex- 
pression on his countenance. 

““What do you want to buy my horse for, 

is?”’ he queried 

“I’m Little Kittie, one of the fairy chil- 
dren,”’ I replied, “‘and I want him to use in 
my principal bareback act. How much will 
you sell him for?” 

The farmer demurred at selling a horse 
to a child, but I was insistent. I told him it 
was my own money and that I must have 
the horse. We finally struck a bargain for 
two hundred dollars, which I paid in one- 
dollar bills. Then he kindly offered to take 
my new purchase back to the circus for me. 
But I demurred, being afraid that if Mr. 
Lemon met the vender he might put an em- 
bargo on the sale. So the farmer unhitched 
the horse where he stood, loaned me a 
halter, and I led him proudly back to the lot. 

It is needless to say that this latest esca- 
pade of mine created a sensation, but for all 
that everyone freely admitted that I had 
made a good bargain, and my purchase 
turned satisfactory in every in 
fact, I used him for several years. 
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How to Know Thursday 


I remained with the Lemon Shows until I 
was sixteen years old, and then thought 
I would like to make a change. Although 
I was really bound as apprentice to Mr. 
Lemon until | was eighteen, he made no 
objection to my leaving, but kindly wished 
me well. I had had an offer from the 
Robinson Shows, then a circus of the first 
consequence. 

The Robinson family had been in the 
circus business since the early forties, and 
for that matter they are now in the fifth 
generation of circus ownership. It might be 
added that they bid fair to keep the family 
name before the public for many years to 
come, as young John Robinson, scarcely 
forty years old, is a proud grandfather. My 
whole connection with the Robinson fam- 
ily, which lasted through several seasons, 
left nothing to be desired in the way of 
kindly and considerate treatment. 

Governor Robinson himself was one of 
the most unique characters ever known 
to the circus business, gifted in many ways 
and remarkably quick witted. Though not 
exactly educated in a school of eloquence, 
he was scarcely ever bested in a contest 
where rapid thinking would score. I recol- 
lect time he was defendant in a big 
lawsuit for heavy damages, and most of our 
troupe were brought to court as witnesses. 
The salient point the plaintiffs sought to 
establish was the exact day of the week on 
which the tort charged had occurred. When 
placed upon the witness stand the governor 
swore very positively that the day in ques- 
tion was Thursday. 

“Now, Mr. Robinson,” stormed the at- 
torney for the plaintiff, ““do I understand 
you to swear positively that it was on 
Thursday?” 

“That's about the size 
the governor amiably. 


one 





of it,” returned 


IN WINTER QUARTERS 


Continued from Page 23 


THE SATURDAY 


“Now I will ask you 


” pursued the legal 


luminary with added emphasis— “1 will 
ask you to tell the jury how you know it 


was Thursday § 
A half smile lit up the governor's other- 
wise impassive count “You ' 
know why I know it was Thur 
hummed. 
“I certainly do, sir!” 
“Well, brother,”’ resumed the 


enance. 





old man 


ingenuously, “I absolutely know it was 
Thursday because the next day was Fri- 
day.” 

This sally drew a smile from almost 
everyone in court, including the ju which 





returned a verdict for the defendant a few 
minutes thereafter. 

Another peculiar happening 
when the Sells-Floto Circus was in Idaho 
Falls in 1907. We spent Sunday there, and 
it was suggested by our press agent to Mr. 
Tammen that we should give the elephants 
a swim in the river, with a view to working 
up enthusiasm and 
publicity 
ment. 





getting some added 


for the following day's engage- 


Giving the Elephants a Bath 


The huge pachyderms enjoyed the | 
immensely, and indeed to such an 
that they headed for midstream an 
menced swimming gayly down the river 
toward the rapids a quarter of a mile 
Chris, the elephant trainer, did every r 
in his power to head them off, but the big 
beasts got completely out of hand, and al- 
most before we realized it were helplessly 
struggling in the swift current that was 
impelling them toward the greedy suction 
of the whirlpool beyond. No livi: 
I might add, had up to that time 
passed through those rapids an 
alive. 

Mr. Tammen stood on the bank and 
watched the impending catastrop! " 
philosophic way that has always been one 
of the distinguishing features of his m 





g thi 
ever 


a come out 





sided character. He turned to me a 

exclaimed in even tones: Well, Kittie 
there goes the best troupe of elephants in 
the world. I wonder how long it will tak« 


> 


us to replace them 

Just then a countryman drove up in 
farm wagon. 

“What appears to be the trouble?” 
drawled. “Anything special?” 

“Oh, nothing much! Nothing of any 
importance,”’ returned the editor a: 
man nonchalantly. “Just a fort 
ing to the fishes. Ninety thousand dollars’ 
worth of elephants drifting down to perdi 
tion. It is the first and only performance 
of the kind ever staged. Take a good 
at it. Everything is free.” But fortune 
favored us, and, strange to relate, every 
phant fought his way out of the maelstrom of 
the waters and reached the bank in safet 
To this day the occurrence is marked wit 
big red letters in the calendar of Idaho Fall 

While I was with the Robinson Circus I 

met the veteran, John Lowlow, probably 
the most famous of all American 
He was a peculiar character in man) y 
but a profound student. About once a 
week he would bring us girls a book, which 
he enjoined us to read carefully. 1t might 
be Shakspere, Dickens, Mark Twain or 
Kipling, but it was always one that had 
been hallmarked with the badge of ap 
proval. ‘Then the following weck he would 
cross-examine us closely t¢ see if we had 
thoroughly digested it. At first we read to 
please him and because of his kindness and 
consideration, but later we grew to like it 
and became omnivorous readers of every- 
thing worthy that came our way. This per- 
haps was a unique system of education, 
because in the main our university was the 
Lord’s big schoolhouse of the mighty ou 
doors. Still, when one comes to think of it, 
it was absolutely liberal, and perhaps in the 
long run as efficacious as what we might 
have acquired in a regular and prescribed 
course of intellectual training. 
“You don’t have to pay transportation 
on brain-food seed, girls,”” he would say 
quaintly, ‘‘and it yields thousands of bushels 
to the acre.”” Lowlow knew his Shakspere 
by heart : nd enjoyed the friendship of 
many men , rominent in national affairs 
n after years I met people in all walks of 
life, but never anyone who excelled thi 
gentle, kindly old clown when it came to 
possessing all the instincts and attributes of 
a gentleman. 
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He was remarkal ly versatile, and like ) pe 


chain lightning when called upon to adapt 
himself to his surroundings or to take ad- reat 
Te | Non’ vantage of peculiar conditions. He was the 


only man I ever saw, except Bayfield, who 


used Dame Nature’s spotlight. On sun- Xmas Gift 
30 Dut shiny afternoons, when making his addresses 
to the : he The Xm ' 





audience or singing his sor gs, AS giity 
5 would place himself on the ring-bank in 
such a position that the sun’s rays, coming 
To-Night through the opening in the canvas where 
the sections had been laced together, would 
play full upon him. Lowlow was a many- 
sided and sometimes unappreciated genius. 
His home was originally in Savannah, 
and as I understood it he had been one ' jou 
of the noted veterans of the Civil War. : aa 
know that whenever we played through the 
South and got down in the particular sec- New 
Once a man gets o tion mentioned, hosts of personal friends . , 
his dav shoes and slips ~ used to visit him, and old ladies brought Features 
o ; s ee him presents of elderberry wine, jam and snes - 
his feet into Comfys, it ‘ _ tie 1it cake. When we were in Virginia he 
: art _ : . are : was alws iys the guest of Colonel Fairfax, 
l a guarante e that he es , rot ad head of that famous, aristocratic old house. 
will stay 1n the rest of v oe In those days the clown was really the star 
the evening. qyprinhek «48 hoomt = "te ne 
Cor . ‘ ° t 


4 7 
nfys give your § ester and frequently had to entertain the . Price 


ingle-h 


audience si nded. Lowlow never de 
feet the same relaxation — audie yeas asd > sete — " hi ef R d d 
- ° scended to slapstick methods; ali his effe i 
that an easy chair gives resulted from brilliantly conceived and ad- ' eauce 








conceived and 
vour body mirably executed comedy ‘ 
a * They are felt, soft as the word Governor Robinson was very particular i , : 


“ ] i " ; about the nomenclature of animals. On« 

DAN LGREEN felt,’ pliable and porous. Your winter he purchased a beautiful white heres ’ Now Sent On 
tired feet can expand and breathe for ring purpose ; and ealled him Snow. Approval 
in them. Only when labeled | When we girls were practicing, every time -_ 

**Daniel Green Comfy’’ do they | wesaid, “Get up, Snow!” the horse thought - ‘ 


. f we meant “Whoa,” and would stop so sud- 
P rat. € vave the thi yatente omfy _—- 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. have the ck, | ed Comfy denly that we frequently fell off. ate 


Felt cushion sole and heel which are soft | to counteract this, and : s he had been pur 
as down, yet durable. chased from a brewe E ffie Dutton and I 


Slippers If local merchants do not sell the | christened him Brew: ery. 


' 
“That hoe ss’ name is Snow, gals,” pro- ee 
ow pentyl ges tested the governor one day as he watched 
ire 


L ] - , " . . 
opular Mark inside the slipper, you may | us work. “W hy don’t you call him prop- a Investigate 
icked in order from us. erly?” “But he mistakes ‘Snow’ for od 


The daintiness and beauty of fys for | ‘Whoa,’” we returned in chorus. “Then he ; . NOW 


women must be seen to be appreciated. Made | stops suddenly and we fall off.” » Descriptive 
in bewildering va “Huh,” retorted the old man as he ; ” Folder 
Send for Our Catalog No, 10D stumped away, “‘I never see you gals that Free 

D you ain’t either fallin’ off a horse or gittin’ 
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BOSTON But that wasn't the end of Snow. As I 
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Tell Tomorrow’ S Weather best horses we ever had. William Dutton | REAR CAR 
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sell. All went well until the day on which pontine snus 
we opened, and he was assigned to me to 
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save him from accidents band strike up he struck too and absolutely 
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HIS is the time of all times to buy the right tires. For 

it's Winter and tires are beginning to slip and blow and 
go. Thousands of new hard points project from the frozen 
road, or else the going is “slick” and slippery. And there’s 
a long Winter coming. 


The right tire for Winter work must stay on the rim 
and hold the road. We believe the Federal “Rugged” Tire, 
tough of tread and tenacious in its road-grip, meets your every 
=| need as can no other tire. For Federal is the scientific tire, 
of and the Federal “Rugged” Tread is genuine protection 
against skidding. 























ity Stays on the Rim Holds the Road 





Every Federal Tire, “‘Rugged" or Plain, has The Federal “ Rugged Tre gives s re 
the Double-Cable-Base, that exclusive Federal traction on every road surface The three 
feature you hear of so often. The two strong end parallel rows of big, broad “ Rugged” studs are 
less steel cables at cach base of the tire anchor it triple-protection against the car's temptation t 
so firmly to the rim that it cannot fly from the slide or skid. And in the design of the “*‘ Rugged 

| rim and it cannot “ rock This spells Safety. It studs, too, you see again evidence of Federa 
} saves inner tubes from mutilation, too. The Fed t the studs of the 
| ‘ eral flexible bead-filler, made possible by this adually down toward 
} Double-Cable-Base construction, cannot cut and annot project 
grind up into the side walls and cause rim-cuts break it down 
} and blowouts. Here is genuine advancement in Rugeed 
the making of pneumatic tires. wear a long time, and they wear ever 
\ | 





Mount your car now on FEDERAL “RUGGEDS’" and 
= make it behave these slippery days. Experience a new <<" 
pleasure in steady winter driving. Experience a new freedom . 4 
from worry. Long life, lorig mileage, is scientifically built into 
every Federal “Rugged” and Plain Tread Tire. 
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Federal Double-Cable-Base Tires, Plain and ‘‘Rugged’’ Treads, ae" pts, a 


straight-wall and quick detachable, in all sizes for standard rims ho S Oe se 


FEDERAL RUBBER MFG. CO., Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of Federal Automobile Tires, Tubes and Auto Tir: 
Sundries, Motorcycle, Bicycle and Carriage Tires, Rubber Heels, Horse 






































: we * Shoe Pads, Rubber Matting and general mechanical rubber good 
FEDERAL —“ The Sterling Mark on Rubber” ” : 
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An Ideal Gift 


Don’t you worry any more about your Christmas list, or 
what you're going to give to Mother, Dad, Brother Bill or 
Sister Sue—but just write “EVEREADY” opposite each 
name. It's a real true “Merry Christmas” word with 
Christmas cheer just tucked away in every syllable. It 
stands for something useful, handsome, different from the 
presents people always get—a gift that everybody likes— 


EVERFADY 
FLASHLIGHT 


the dandiest, handiest light you ever saw, always “on the job” to 
pour out bright electric light without having to be fixed to wires 
or anything else. It's the real “light of convenience” that does 
away with groping in the dark and won't blow-out, biow-up or 
start fires anywhere. Do you wonder folks are glad to get a gift 
like that ? 


So make this an EVEREADY Christmas. There's a style 
for every member of the family—at a price that's sure to 
please you. Drop into some nearby drug, hardware, 
electrical, sporting goods or department store and pick 
out those you want. Interesting catalogue No. 100 tells 
about them all; it's “eveready” for you if you write. 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
OF NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
Long Island City New York 
Branches: Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 
Canadian Factory: Canedian Ever Ready Works of Canzdian National Carbon 
Company, Limited, Toronto 








Here are some facts about lemons that all housewives 
don't know, and they mean a great deal to your family 
In your own interest, don't pass this page until you learn 
what they are. * * * + * * 

l.emons are used in hundreds of thousands of homes in 
four times as many ways as you probably use them. That's 
bec ause hundreds ot thousands of housewives have found 


lence 


Sunkist 


out through experience about their household con: 
and healthfulness. 


The World’s Best Lemons 


GROWN IN AMERICA 


Other Uses 


| Sunkist Lemons or their juice 
1) To 


As a liver tonic, dilute 


can be used . = Mix one and one-tourt 

make tough meats tender . 

1 with water salt Crate a litt of the 

As a mouth wash, slightly diluted — ; 
d » the sugar Seg 

i As a cleansing agent, for hands and face and add t age cat 





Lemon and mix with the juice « 


oughly with one-third of a ul 


The Most Useful Fruit 


Recipe for Sunkist Lemon Pie 


] 


They use lemon juice almost entirely in place of vinegar, 


as most famous chefs do today They insert two halves 
of lemons in fish and bake them with the fish to get a 
delicious flavor 

They use lemon juice to flavor innumerable other foods. 
And the lemon flavor predominates in home-made sweets 

Try using more lemons in the 86 ways explained in the 
Sunkist Lemon Book 
in your home to make the household work easier and to 
better 


See what you can do with lemons 


the family's health 


Sunkist are 


the more reason why 


The world’s finest lemons 
grown in California 
\merican housewives should use them to the 
utmost of their possibilities 

For Sunkist are 


unde r sanitary conditions washed by mac hin 


pr ked by gloved hands 


ery, and sent to your dealer, tissue wrapped 
Thus you get them clean 


They are practi ally seedless, firm, juicy and 


5 Bowe ond o tack full favored, with a beautiful color and bright 
rind trom a Sunkist waxy appearance no hner lemons were ever 
I the whok grown. So see that you get SUNKIST 
three g YOIKS W 


i} As a tonic for the scalp, in a shan poo on @ o ccomt Pp of water and blend care! F. d M d D li . 
| For the « my lexion ; with the sugar and lemon mixture P all i oo Ss ade e 1c10us 
| In the bath a pan lined witt flaky pe rust (preferably a pa With L 
| a lian cemaae a a oe washing easier. that 1 pert rated or made of wire), add a table 1 emons 
To remove stains poon of butt ue bits, and bake in moder Be sure to send for our free ecipe book and try 
To clean silver, brass and glassware ately hot over the delicious dishes described pies, ices, cakes, 
( te directions for these uses and scores of Make a meting a three egg whites a ot a ookies, puddings, jelles, beverages, candies, ete 
others are given in our free lemon book. Just send Ae pee my here *) — : : mons — This book will surprise you—you'll 
a postcard for it slowly. Serve whe regard lemons as indispensable 


Save Sunkist tissue wrappers for beautiful silver premiums 


Ask for the Premium List and directions 


when y 1 know the many ways 


} to employ them 


California Fruit Growers Exchange / 


CO-OPERATIVE—NON-PROFIT 


Eastern Headquarters: Dept. A-64, 139 N. Clark St. 
Chicago 


All first-class dealers handle 
Sunkist Lemons and Oranges 
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Will there be a a Victrola j in 
your home this Christmas? 


The only instrument that brings you the world’s greatest. artists 


A splendid surprise for your family—to have Caruso, Farrar, Gluck, McCormack, Melba, Schumann-Heink and 
other famous artists sing for them; to have Elman, Kreisler, Paderewski and other noted instrumentalists play for 
them; to hear Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Vessella’s Band, Victor Herbert’s Orchestra; to enjoy Harry Lauder, Nora 
Bayes, De Wolf Hopper, Raymond Hitchcock and other celebrated comedians and entertainers. 

Nothing else will bring so much pleasure to your family and friends all the year round. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $350, and there are Victor dealers in every city in the world who will gladly 
demonstrate them and play any music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gr phone Co., Montreal, C 


a ays use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
ee combination. There is no other way to en Sale he ae Cer Say te get He the unequaled Victor tone. 


Oo Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 





